In  1965  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  first 
Christmastime  production  of  “The  Nut¬ 
cracker”  was  presented  in  the  Arie  Crown 
Theater  at  McCormick  Place.  For  10  days 
children  and  adults  alike  thrilled  to  the 
grace  of  Royal  Danish  Ballet  stars,  lavish 
sets,  and  the  magic  of  Tchaikovsky’s  music. 
"The  Nutcracker”  was  such  a  success  that 
6  extra  performances  were  scheduled  this 
year.  And  sold  out  immediately.  More 
than  80,000  people  came  to  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Sweets  to  witness  the  dances 
of  the  Sugar  Plum  Fairy,  the  Prince  of 
Mice,  and  a  host  of  delightful  fairy  tale 
creatures.  The  Tribune’s  presentation 
of  “The  Nutcracker”  was  well  on  its  way 
to  becoming  a  well  loved  Christmas 
tradition. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways. 
Contributing  to  the  cultural  traditions  of  the 
city  is  one  of  them. 

Chicago  Tribune 


In  business,  as  on  the  football  field,  capability  is  officially  verified.  □  Since  1869*,  the 
companies  forming  the  Corporation  which  became  Eaton  Yale  &  Towne  Inc.  on  January 
1,  1966  have  paid  488  dividends  on  their  common  stocks.  Of  this  total,  182  have  been  paid 
by  Eaton  Manufacturing  Company,  302  by  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  four  by  Eaton  Yale  &  Towne.  What's  more,  one  of  these  dividends 
has  been  paid  consecutively  in  every  quarter  since  1904.  □  This  long-term 
record  of  continuity  in  dividend  payment  is  evidence  of  the  ability  of 
this  well-diversified  company  to  weather  changing  economic  climates. 

for  more  about  Eaton  Yale  &  Towne.  write  tor  our  new  28  page  full  color  book,  "NEW  LOOK  FOR  TOMORROW" 


EAT®N 
YALE  & 
TOWNE 

i  INC.  ^ 

(ORMfRlV  !AT0S  WANLf*Cn.'RI«lC  COMPAHV 
CORPORATf  OfftaS  100  iRKVItA  PIVA  •  CKkllAt^D  OHIO  44114 


TESTED  . .  TRUSTED  PRODUCTS  SINCE  18G3  •  T/uck  &  Off  Higti^ay  Compo'ienis  •  MaiPTiah  Handling  &  Construction  Equipment  •  Control  Systems  &  General  Products  •  Passenger  Car  Products  •  locks  &  Builders'  HardAors 
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Verified  h 
Capability 


As  the  official  signals  “touchdownr'.  he  verifies  the  scoring  capability  of  this  professional  team. 


Consistent  dividend  payments  verify 
Eaton  Yale  &  Towne  financial  capability 


*  488  dividends 
sinae^1869* 

•  39%  increase  in 
common  dividend 
rate  since  1964 


1961  1962  1963  1964  1965  1966 
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A  newspaper 
lives  to  be  old 
by  staying  young. 


We  get  a  big  charge  out  of  young  ideas.  That's  how 
we  got  to  be  135  years  old. 

Ideas  like  SpectaColor  turn  us  on.' We  were  the  first 
to  use  it  in  Michigan— and  in  the  last  two  years 
ran  more  editorial  SpectaColor  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  the  United  States.  And  we  get  lots  of 
exercise  just  answering  the  phone  and  running  down 
answers  for  "Action  Line,"  the  hottest  reader 
involvement  column  ever  to  hit  Michigan.  Our  lively 
Sunday  magazine.  "Detroit."  was  another  sharp 
,  idea.  Less  than  two  years  old— but  already  a 
real  winner.  Saturday  Review  calls  it  "a 
well-edited  and  handsomely  designed  section 
that  ranks  with  the  best." 

We're  a  hothouse  of  bright,  young  ideas  because 
we  are  young.  The  average  age  of  our  editorial  manage¬ 
ment  group  is  only  42;  our  top  management  group,  48. 
Around  the  Free  Press  even  our  venerable  silver 
heads  have  that  bright  twinkle  in  their  eyes 
that  spells  action.  Charge! 

135  years  young 

Detroit  4rrcc  Dtfcss 


ONE  OF  A  SERIES  TO  BETTER  ACQUAINT  'miT"  FAMILY  OF  KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  •  CHARLOTTE  NEWS  •  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER  •  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  •  MIAMI  HERALD  •  TALLAHASSEE  DEMOCRAT 


A  A  I  ■■  Insfalled 

COLE  v.:::'/ 

FOLDERS 

Produce  T.  V.  Magazines 
In  One  Operation 
Glued-Folded-Trimmed 


24,000  Copies  Per  Hour 


COLE  takes  the  product  from  the  press 
half-folder  and  produces  up  to  a  48  page 
magazine,  glued,  1/4  folded,  and  trimmed 
on  both  ends  in  one  operation.  Size  depends 
upon  web  and  cut-off  of  press. 


For  further  Information  about  Cole  folders  we  In¬ 
vite  you  to  contact 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS 

1637  W.  Main  St.  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

73106  USA  Area  Code  405  CE  6-8841 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JANUARY 

8-11 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  The  Biltmore 
Hotel,  New  York  City.  ^ 

8- 20 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper 

Production,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

12- 14— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Pioneer  International  Hotel,  Tucson. 

13 —  Virginia  Associated  Press  Newspapers,  Golden  Triangle  Hotel,  Norfolk. 
13-14— Virginia  Press  Association,  Golden  Triangle  Motor  Hotel,  Norfolk. 
15-17 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Eastern  Slope  Inn,  North 

Conway,  New  Hampshire. 

17-19 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  50th  Annual 
Meeting,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Prudential  Center,  Boston,  Mass. 

19 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press  Club,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill. 

19 — Wyoming  Associated  Press-Wyoming  Press  Association,  Hitching  Post. 
Cheyenne. 

19-21 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
19-21— Tennessee  Press  Association  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute, 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville.  _ 

19-21 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Louisville. 

19- 22 — New  England  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel,  Boston. 

20 —  New  Jersey  Press  Association  Publishers'  Seminar,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

20-21 — Texas  Press  Associatior.  mid-winter  meeting,  St.  Anthony  Hotel. 
San  Antonio. 

20- 21 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

21- 24 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Sherman  House, 
Chicago. 

22- Fab.  3 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Newspaper  Librarians, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

25- 28— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

28 —  North  Illinois  Professional  Chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Science  News 
Workshop,  Northern  Illinois  University,  DeKalb. 

29- Feb.  I — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

FEBRUARY 

3-4— Louisiana  Press  Association  News  and  Photography  Clinic,  Ramada 
Inn,  Alexandria. 

3-4— South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Capital  Cabana  Motel,  Columbia. 

3- 5 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  San 

Francisco. 

4- 5 — South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Capital  Cabana,* 

Columbia. 

5- 17— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

6- 8 — American  Advertising  Federation,  Conference  on  Advertising- 

Government  Relations,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

9- 11 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

10- l  I — New  York  Press  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

13 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Thruway  Motor  Inn.  Albany. 

14- 15 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  TKruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany. 
17-19 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 

Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  IH. 

17-19 — National  Classified  Supervisors  Annual  School  and  Clinic,  Hotel 
La  Salle,  Chicago,  III. 

19-21 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 

22- 25— Georgia  Press  Institute,  co-sponsored  by  Georgia  Press  Association 
and  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Georgia 
Center  for  Continuing  Education,  Athens. 

23- 25 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvadera  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

23-25— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association-Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg. 

26- March  10— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executive^ 
(For  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University.  New 
York  City. 

MARCH 

3-4— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  Jack 
Ter  Francis  Marion  Hotel,  Charleston,  S.C. 

3-5 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Pick-Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 
6-8 — Suburban  Newspaper  Section,  National  Newspaper  Association, 
Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 
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®l)e  toijsljwqton  flost 

First  in  circulation  . . .  first  in  advertising . . .  first  in  awards 


For  Robert  Estabrook  of  The  Washington  Post, 
it  still  must  feel  a  little  strang'e  to  have  the 
world  within  walking-  distance  of  his  desk. 

In  an  hour  around  the  Delegates’  Lounge  at 
the  United  Nations,  Estabrook  probably  could 
greet  representatives  of  every  one  of  the  scores 
of  countries  that  he  had  visited  and  revisited 
over  the  past  ten  years. 

For  The  Post’s  former  Chief  of  Correspon¬ 
dents,  they  were  hard-traveling  years  of  top- 
level  interviews  in  capital  after  capital, 
government  by  government,  in  a  decade  of 
immeasurable  change.  But  the  experience  of 
those  years  makes  Estabrook  now  one  of  the 
best-informed  interpreters  of  that  intense 
concentration  of  world  politics,  the  United 
Nations. 

Estabrook  serves  this  nation’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  newspaper  audience  as  chief  of  The 
Washington  Po.st’s  new  U.N.  bureau. 

He  joined  The  Post  as  an  editorial  writer 
in  1946 — the  year  that  the  U.N.  held  its  first 
General  Assembly.  In  the  mid-fifties,  when 
The  Washington  Post  was  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  of  a  nuclear  test-ban  treaty, the  Bur¬ 
mese  delegate,  U  Thant,  was  among  the  many 
diplomats  consulted  by  the  writer  of  The  Post’s 
test-ban  editorials. 

Now,  when  Secretary-General  U  Thant  and 
correspondent  Estabrook  meet  at  the  21st  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  each  is  peculiarly  aware  of  the 
United  Nations’  limited  successes  in  the  in¬ 
tervening  years — and  of  the  unlimited  tasks 
ahead.  But  The  Po.st’s  bureau  chief  can  report 
“signs  of  movement’’  toward  the  forum’s  far- 
off  goal  of  universal  and  peaceful  membership. 

En  route,  Washington  Post  readers  could 
have  no  better  U.N.  guide. 


Rtprtstnltd  by:  6«ntral— Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker.  Fii^neial— Grant  Webb  &  Co. 
Hotel  gi  Resorts — Hal  Herman  Assoc.  (Florida),  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.),  Mrs.  Johnnie 
Albertson  (New  England),  G.  Enriquez  Simoni  (Mexico).  Comics— Puck.  Rotogravure— Met¬ 
ropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  International— Newsweek-International  (Europe  &  Asia). 
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Art  Gravire  briigs  to 

colorlil  life  die 

Biracle  of  high-speed 

Retogravore  prielieg 

for  these  distiigoished 

■ 

■  Akron  Beacon  Journal  | 
Buffalo  Courier- Express 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  ! 
Detroit  Free  Press  j 
Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Pittsburgh  Press 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Toledo  Blade 
Youngstown  Vindicator 

All  have  discovered  new  sources  of  linage  revenue  and  in-  j 
creased  circulation  through  locally  edited  magazines  printed 
by  Art  Gravure. 

Most  run  on  Sunday.  Two  of  the  above  distinguished  news¬ 
papers  also  publish  TV  magazines  printed  by  Art  Gravure.  ! 

I 

Art  Gravure  representatives  would  like  to  talk  with  editors,  ' 
publishers  or  business  managers  who  do  not  already  publish 
locally  edited  rotogravure  supplements.  We  will  describe  our 
high-quality  rotogravure  reproduction,  quick  production  and 
fine  service,  plus  the  linage  picture  you  may  expect.  Just  write 
or  phone  Art  Gravure  Corporation  of  Ohio,  1845  Superior 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  O.  44114.  Phone  216-861-1750. 
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Ode  to  1967 


The  time  of  year  hag  rome,  alag. 

When  mem'ry  playg  its  tricks. 

You’ll  write  your  ’67  checks— 

.4nd  date  ’em  ’66. 

— Lawrence  A.  Barrett 

Headlight-Sun,  Pittsburg,  Kans. 

Associated  press  photographer  chick  Harrity, 

who  likes  to  have  the  final  word,  met  his  match  while 
covering  a  Christmas  party  at  North  Chatham,  N.  Y.  Trying' 
to  set  up  his  last  shot,  he  repeatedly  asked  Mrs.  Virginia 
O’Hanlon  Douglas,  now  77,  of  “Yes,  Virginia”  fame  (I  inter¬ 
viewed  her  once  when  she  was  a  Brooklyn  school  teacher) , 
to  pull  the  beard  of  a  make-believe  Santa.  Each  time,  she 
refused  politely.  Finally,  Harrity  gave  in  and  made  a  different 
shot,  when  it  was  all  over,  Mrs.  Douglas  tugged  gently  at  the 
photographer’s  elbow.  “Mr.  Harrity,”  she  whispered,  “if  there’s 
one  thing  I  don’t  like,  it’s  com.” 


Why  There  Always  Will  Be  Newsmen 

So  much  to  be  written. 

So  much  to  be  said. 

All  about  the  living. 

And  about  the  dead. 

Wliere  do  we  start. 

With  foe  or  friend? 

But  what’s  more  important. 

Where  do  we  end? 

^Fred  J.  Curran, 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

— Keeping  in  mind  that  the  next  day  was  Christmas,  ponder 
the  following  heads  from  the  Saratoga  Springs  (N.Y.)  Sara- 
togian:  Secret  Work  Causes  Sick;  Sullivan’s  New  Yorker  Poem 
In;  Christmas  Varies  Around  the  World  Custom  Range  from 
Crass  Materialism  to  Deeply  Religious;  Education  Crows  Com¬ 
plex  Number  in  Computer;  Recalls  Old  Days  Writer  Sees  Stu¬ 
dents  Becoming  One  Big.  As  might  be  expected,  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocesan  newspaper  there  was  innocent  of  such  mis¬ 
demeanors  but  it  carried  this  intriguing  head:  Does  Heaven 
Have  a  Zip  Code  Number?  .  .  .  Sports  columnist  Jack  Mc¬ 
Carthy  reports  in  the  Boston  Herald:  “When  a  light  snow 
tested  the  area  at  1:46  p.m.,  an  aborigine  in  the  press  box 
said,  ‘It  won’t  last — probably  be  over  by  April.*  He  was  wrong. 

It  didn’t  last  as  long  as  the  Broncos,  who  melted  away  as 
quickly  as  the  first  play.”  ...  A  New  York  Times  ad  from 
Hammacher  Schlemmer  featured  a  gadget  for  the  fireplace 
which  makes  it  possible  to  bum  in  an  hour  “a  full  Sunday 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times.”  .  .  .  William  P.  Maloney, 
who  was  an  account  executive  with  Thomas  J.  Deegan  Company 
and  before  that  director  of  public  relations  and  publicity  for* 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  is  now  public  relations, 
promotion  and  advertising  director,  Olney  Inn,  Olney,  Md. 

The  Newsprint  Dress 

Her  front  page  was  obvious 
As  were  headings  from  inside 
But  what  gave  the  boys  a  thrill 
Was  the  view  of  her  classified. 

— W.  Lowrie  Kay,  Tucson 

— Sports  Editor  Arnold  Irish,  Metro-East  Journal,  East  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  his  “Irish  Stew”  column  carried  on  a  clever 
spoof  of  LBJ.  Claimed  he  called  St.  Louis  Cardinal  quarterback^" 
Charley  Johnson  about  his  knee  surgery  and  without  knowing 
he  had  the  wrong  number  talked  to  another  convalescing  John¬ 
son  at  the  ranch  down  on  the  Perdernales. 
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You’re  making  fast  tracks^^^^ with  both  feet 
in  the  Portland  884.000.  Metro  area 

when  you^^^^  are  in  both  The  Oregonian  and 
Oregon  Journal  These 

great  dailies  have  88%  of  Portland  homes  snowed 
under, with  double-coverage 
of  only  8%.  And  in  the  two  million-plus  total 
market  ( ull  Oregon  and  a  whopping  chunk 


of  southwest  Washington) ,  The  Oregonian^. 


and  Journal^ drift  into  56% 


DDoFIr 


of  all 


homes.  So  put  a  couple  of  million  high-buying 
customers  on  ice . . .  '^y^i^-^^und  schuss  the 
door  on  your  Pacific  Northwest 

competition _ with  The  Oregonian 

and  Oregon  Journal,  v  ° 


{ 


The  Oregonian 

MORNINGS  AND  SU^ 

OREGON  JOURNAL 


^est  M  ^ 

’Test§/^ 

Viest 


EVENINGS  MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 


Get  the  latest  word  on  snow  conditions  from  Moloney 
Regan  &  Schmitt  ,  Inc.,  National  Representatives 
...  or  just  write  or  call  The  Oregonian  or  Oregon  Journal. 


editorial 

1966-1967 


^  I  ^  HIS  is  the  time  when  all  businesses  take  a  look  at  where  they  have 
been  in  the  last  year  anti  where  they  are  going  in  the  year  to  come. 
All  available  intlices  show  the  newsjjapcr  business  registered  large  gains 
in  196t»  with  the  promise  of  more  to  come  in  1967.  Some  stumbling 
blocks  along  the  way  were  several  severe  and  prolongetl  strikes  during 
the  past  tear,  the  most  disastrous  of  which  was  the  New  York  Caty 
exj>erience,  and  the  exjH'ttation  is  that  there  will  be  some  of  tbe  same, 
f)erbaps  more,  in  various  cities  during  19<)7. 

The  |xtst  year  may  go  down  in  recent  newspaper  histon  as  the  year 
of  the  breakthrough  in  national  or  general  advertising.  Cieneral  linage 
has  seesawed  up  a  little  and  down  a  little  in  recent  years  under  the 
impact  of  television  competition.  In  1961  it  showed  a  2.4%  increase 
in  the  Mcnlia  Recortls  52-citv  report.  In  1965  it  was  off  1.4%.  Hut  in 
1966,  as  ot  the  end  of  November  this  classification  was  up  more  than 
8%.  Automotive  showed  a  similar  gain.  All  classifications  showed  siz¬ 
able  gains  lor  the  1 1  months  and  the  total  was  running  ahead  almost 

7%. 

Total  newspa|>er  linage  last  sear  was  running  15%,  ahead  of  the 
average  for  the  jnevious  five  years.  All  classifications  showed  similar 
gains  and  general  was  ahead  of  the  average  by  4.2*^,',.  There  is  nothing 
on  the  horizon  to  indicate  that  these  increases  will  not  continue  into 
1W7. 

Total  daily  newspaper  circulation  as  of  a  sear  ago  svas  at  60,.S57,00((. 
Consistent  annual  circulation  grosvth  ssas  interrupted  in  1965  because 
of  several  large  nesvspaper  mergers  and  suspensions  but  the  loss  svas 
only  51,000  copies  daily.  The  high  level  of  nesvsprint  consumption  in 
the  past  sear  and  the  jnedicted  iiureased  usage  in  1967  indicate  to  us 
that  total  daily  newspaper  circulation  as  of  the  end  of  1966  will  ap¬ 
proximate  if  not  exteeti  til  million  and  svill  continue  to  go  higher  in 
the  coming  sear.  I  bis  svill  lie  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  two  metropolitan 
pa|)ers  in  New  ^'ork  Cals. 

When  all  the  figures  are  in  for  1966  the  consumption  of  newsprint 
in  the  I’.S.  is  ex|Kcted  to  be  690,000  tons  or  9.3%  higher  than  in  1965. 
The  19t)7  consiiiiipiioiis  will  be  450,000  tons  or  3.8%  higher  than  last 
year. 

It  ssas  a  gotnl  sear  for  nesvspapers  and  unless  the  bottom  drops  out 
of  the  etononis,  whith  no  one  is  predicting,  this  svill  be  a  better  year. 


ANPA  Report 


\ 


And  tchen  Ote  people  were  gathered 
thick  together.  He  began  to  say.  This  is 
an  evil  generation :  they  seek  a  sign;  on«I  , 
there  shall  no  sign  be  given  it,  but 
sign  of  Jonas  the  prophet. — St.  Luke, 
11,  29. 
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HE  report  of  the  12-man  committee  of  the  .\merican  Newspaper 
Publishers  Assim  iation  after  a  two-year  legal  stiuly  is  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  the  priiuiple  that  neither  the  Press  nor  the  liar  has  the  right 
to  bargain  away  the  people’s  right  to  a  free  press,  that  there  can  be  no 
fair  trial  without  a  tree  press  and  without  fair  trial  no  freedom  can 
exist. 

1  he  rejxn  t  which  is  being  distributed  to  jurists,  law  sdiools  and  law 
libraries  will  serve  a  most  valuable  function  in  emphasizing  what  the 
Supreme  Court  said  in  the  Sheppard  Case  which  is  continuously  and 
erroneously  being  cited  as  grounds  for  restricting  press  coverage  of 
criminal  cases.  “Nowhere  in  the  opinion  does  the  court  lay  the  ground¬ 
work  for  any  \iew  advanced  by  so  many  zealots  on  behalf  of  criminal 
defendants  that  the  press  should  f>e  denied  access  to  infoniiation  rela¬ 
tive  to  a  defendant,”  the  rei>ort  states. 

Every  jurist  and  attorney  should  be  reminded  of  that. 
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STEREO  MA>MNG 

jer, 

A  luiinber  of  false  impressions  were 
created  by  the  article  (Nov.  12)  by 
on.  Stephen  J.  Rogers,  president.  Syracuse 
E.  (N.Y.)  Herald-Journal,  entitled  “Move  to 
Autonsation  Frustrating.  Costly”. 

Your  readers  should  be  informed  that 
jrk,  whatever  “frustrations”  were  experienced 
12-  by  the  Publisher,  and  whatever  portion 
of  the  “more  than  a  million  dollars”  was 
spent  by  the  Publisher  to  accomplish  auto- 
maiion  in  the  stereotype  department,  was 
caused,  nut  by  any  union  opposition  to 
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By  Valtman  in  the  Gannett  Newspapers 


automation  as  such,  but  by  the  Publisher’s 
insistence  upon  the  extremely  drastic  re¬ 
duction  of  manning  from  four  stereotypers 
to  one  lone  stereotyper  on  the  M.A.N.  ma¬ 
chine.  That  it  is  not  automation,  but  un¬ 
reasonable  and  arbitrary  reduction  in 
manpower,  which  the  stereotype  unions  op¬ 
pose,  is  established  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
more  than  one  hundred  printing  plants  in 
the  United  States  in  which  a  Wood  Super- 
matic  plate-casting  machine  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  sub.stitution  for  a  Wood  Auto¬ 
matic  or  Wood  Junior  Autoplate,  these 
unions  have  agreed  to  a  two-man  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Wood  Supermatic,  i.e.,  one 
journeyman  to  operate  the  machine  and 
the  other  to  inspect  plates.  The  stereotype 
unions  will  continue  to  persevere  in  this 
position  for  they  believe  that  it  is  justified 
by  considerations  of  efficiency,  safety 
peaceful  and  pleasant  labor  relations  and 
basic  fairness  and  reasonableness  in  man¬ 
agement-labor  negotiations. 

Frank  G.  Creamer 

Flushing.  N.  Y. 

(Mr.  Creamer  is  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  International  Stereotypers’  and  Elec- 
tr«»typers’  Union.) 

*  *  * 

GUTS  AND  HACKS 

Bully  for  Jean-Antony  DuLac  for  having 
bad  the  guts  to  lash  out  at  the  hordes  of 
backs  among  this  country’s  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers  (Dec.  17).  (I  thought  his  la¬ 
belling  as  “photographic  illiterates”  those 
photographers  who  habitually  use  flash  on 
the  camera,  was  exquisite.) 

Hanson  Roberts 

Washington.  D.  C. 

7,  1967 


POKING  FUN 

We  at  the  Telegram  were  gratified  that 
you  saw  fit  to  reproduce  our  A1  Beaton’s 
editorial  cartoon  captioned:  ‘Are  we  safe 
in  supporting  .Santa  Claus  for  Christmas?’ 
in  your  Dec.  24  issue. 

But  in  case  anyone  might,  just  might 
get  the  impression  that  the  Toronto  press, 
as  depicted,  are  a  bunch  of  gutless  won¬ 
ders,  it  should  be  noted  that  Beaton  was 
poking  fun  at  all  three  Toronto  papers  for 
having  supported  losing  mayoralty  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  recent  civic  election. 

J.  1).  MacFarlane 

Kditor-in-Chief, 

The  Telegram,  Toronto. 

HIIIIIIIIIllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUIIIIIIIIIH^ 

Short  Takes 

The  1966  U.  S.  Chri.stmas  postal  rush 
was  the  biggest  deluge  of  mail  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  but  it  was  handled 
with  delay,  the  Post  Office  Department 
said. — Pittshurffh  (Pa.)  Prenn. 

• 

Meet  Jack  Green,  dejested  head  foot¬ 
ball  coach  at  Vanderbilt  University, 
who.se  team  won  only  one  of  10  during 
the  season. — Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Conrier-Ex- 
presu. 

• 

They  entertained  their  friends  with  a 
hay  and  weiner  roast.  —  Sotnerville 
(Tenn.)  Fayette  Falcon. 

• 

Santa  has  a  little  round  red  rose. — 
Madimn  (Wis.)  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 
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“The  New  York  Times 
is  the  nation’s  greatest 
and  most  complete 
newspaper... 

“to  be  able  to  share 
in  its  news 
and  feature  output 
gives  us 
a  prestige  value 
which  is 

terribly  important... 

/ 

“to  have  copy 
like  that  written 
by  Scotty  Reston 
and  Russell  Baker 
and  Tom  Wicker 
and  Max  Frankel 
and  Bob  Doty- 
the  list  goes 
on  and  on... 

“why  I  think  an  editor 
would  be  a  fool 
to  turn  it  down." 

Norman  E.  Isaacs 
Executive  Editor 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Louisville,  Ky.  •<. 


For  the  best  of  The  New  York  Times, 
subscribe  to  The  New  York  Times  News  Service. 
Call  or  write:  R.  R.  Buckingham,  Editor-Manager 
The  New  York  Times  News  Service 
Times  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036 
(Area  Code  212)  556-7089 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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‘FREE  PRESS  AND  FAIR  TRIAL’ 


Report  Warns  ‘Press  Rights 
Cannot  Be  Bargained  Away’ 

■  ANPA  Study  Group  Reaches 

J  r  inhibited  access  to  information. 

1  1  •  •  There  are  grave  inherent 

lU  Major  Lionclusions  dangers  to  the  public  in  the 


“The  people’s  right  to  a  free  press  which  inherently 
embodies  the  right  of  the  people  to  know  is  one  of  our 
fundamental  rights,  and  neither  the  press  nor  the  Bar 
has  the  right  to  sit  down  and  bargain  it  away.” 


This  uncompromising  state-  welfare  of  the  people  than  the 
ment  of  opinion  comes  from  the  negative  force  of  restrictions  on 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  basic  freedoms.” 

Association.  It  is  rendered — to- 

gether  with  numerous  other  Conclusions 

pointed  expressions  of  view —  Major  conclusions  reached  by 

after  two  years  of  legal  study  the  12-man  special  committee 
by  a  12-member  committee  of  are: 
newspaper  executives.  , 

Repi^sentative  of  more  than  Amendment 

1,000  U.S.  and  Canadian  daily  guaranteeing  a  free  press  and 
newspapers  ANPA  this  week  Amendment  which 

officially  enter^  the  “Free  Pre^  guarantees  a  speedy  and  public 
and  Fair  Trial  dialogue  by  pub-  impartial  jury, 

hcation  of  a  156-page  report  ^  ■  1- 

under  that  title  which,  although  *  presum^ion  of  some 
conciliatory  in  tone,  emerges  un-  i^fiuhers  of  the  Bar  that  pre¬ 
yielding  in  its  opposition  to  trial  news  is  intrinsically  preju- 
curbs  of  any  kind  on  full  press  is  based  on  conjecture  and 

freedom.  on  fact. 

^  •  To  fulfill  its  function,  a 

‘There  can  be  no  agreement  requires  not  only 

on  the  part  of  the  American  freedom  to  print  without  prior 
press  to  dilute  its  responsibility, 

or  to  circumvent  the  basic  - 

rights  and  provisions  of  the  t 

Constitution.  To  agree  to  any  J_ 

of  these  things  would  be  a  " 

mockery  of  the  guarantee  made  m.  ampa’c  = 
t^.  the  people  of  this  Republic  Press  an^ 

by  Its  founding  fathers,  the 
report  asserts.  ^f  association. 

Although  the  study  is  en-  Court  judges,  the 
tirely  opposed  to  suppression  of  late  court  judges 
news  about  happenings  in  the  all  law  schools  ap 
courts,  the  door  is  left  open  for  American  Bar  Ai 
further  consultations  between  state  legislative 

the  Bar  and  the  press  in  this  accredited  schools 
area.  The  press  is  advised  to  and  15  officials  ir 
“stand  ready  to  discuss  these  ment  of  Justice, 
problems  with  any  appropriate  Printed  copies  c 
individuals  or  groups,”  because,  port  contain  not  < 

“the  press  shares  with  the  body  of  the  study. 

Bench,  Bar  and  law  enforcement  appendices  delving 
officials  the  responsibility  for  historical  bi 

the  preservation  of  the  Ameri-  „„„„  i„, 

can  liberties  embodied  in  the  I*  .  , 

First  and  Sixth  Amendments."  J»r>sprudence;  an 
The  report  points  up  the  fact  “|'st  1C 

that  “such  positive  action  can  to  the  Constitutio 
be  a  far  greater  force  for  the  the  “Bill  of  High 
cause  of  justice  and  the  general  parisons,  where  ; 
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restraint  but  also  free  and  un¬ 
inhibited  access  to  information. 

•  There  are  grave  inherent 
dangers  to  the  public  in  the 
restriction  or  censorship  at  the 
source  of  news,  among  them 
secret  arrest  and  ultimately 
secret  trial. 

•  The  press  is  a  positive  in¬ 
fluence  in  assuring  fair  trial. 

•  The  press  has  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  allay  public  fears  and  dis¬ 
pel  rumors  by  the  disclosure  of 
fact. 

•  No  rare  or  isolated  case 
should  serve  as  cause  for  cen¬ 
sorship  and  violation  of  consti¬ 
tutional  guarantees. 

•  Rules  of  court  and  other 
orders  which  restrict  the  release 
of  information  by  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers  are  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  judicial  invasion  of  the 
executive  branch  of  government. 

•  There  can  be  no  codes  or 
covenants  which  compromise  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution. 

•  The  people’s  right  to  a  free 
press  which  inherently  embodies 
the  right  of  the  people  to  know 
is  one  of  our  most  fundamental 
rights,  and  neither  the  press 


nor  the  Bar  has  the  right  to  sit 
down  and  bargain  it  away. 

Defining  its  origin,  the  report 
states:  “The  background  from 
which  this  Committee  received 
its  charge  ivas  the  release  of  the 
Warren  Commission  Report  on 
the  assassination  of  John  F. 
Kennedy.  In  that  report  the 
press  of  America  was  charged 
with  ‘irresponsibility  and  lack 
of  self-discipline.’ 

“A  review  of  the  press  per¬ 
formance  in  those  dark  days  at 
Dallas  shows  that  such  criti¬ 
cism  was  unwarranted.  In  that 
crisis  on  Nov.  22,  1963,  the 
American  press  was  called  upon 
to  carry  out  its  responsibility 
to  the  people  —  to  tell  them  not 
only  what  happened,  hut  how 
the  country  met  the  crisis.  It 
was  those  facts  provided  by  the 
American  press  that  steadied  a 
reeling  nation  and  a  shocked 
and  startled  world.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  press  should  have  been 
commended  rather  than  cen¬ 
sured  for  its  performance.” 

Blaming  the  Warren  Report 
for  “triggering  the  guns  of  at¬ 
tack  on  the  press,”  and  stimu¬ 
lating  again  “the  cry  that  the 
free  press  is  the  enemy  of  fair 
trial,”  the  report  notes:  “Our 
studies,  our  historical  experi¬ 
ence,  our  common  sense,  prove 
the  opposite  of  this  conten¬ 
tion  .  .  .” 

The  studies  of  the  Committee, 
documented  in  five  appendices 
in  the  report,  delve  into  the  his¬ 
torical  background  of  American 
(Continued  on  page  45) 


Press,  Legal  Experts  Get  ANPA  Report 


The  ANPA’s  special  report, 
“Free  Press  and  Fair  Trial,” 
has  been  mailed  to  all  members 
of  the  association,  to  all  Federal 
Court  judges,  the  highest  appel¬ 
late  court  judges  of  each  state, 
all  law  schools  approved  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  all 
state  legislative  law  libraries, 
accredited  schools  of  journalism, 
and  15  officials  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice. 

Printed  copies  of  the  full  re¬ 
port  contain  not  only  the  main 
body  of  the  study,  but  also  five 
appendices  delving  into  the  legal 
and  historical  background  of 
pertinent  case  law  under  U.S. 
jurisprudence;  an  historical  re¬ 
view  of  the  first  10  Amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  making  up 
the  “Bill  of  Rights,”  and  com¬ 
parisons,  where  applicable,  of 


the  systems  in  the  U.S.  and 
Great  Britain.  Extra  copies  of 
the  report  are  available  from 
ANPA  at  $2.00  per  copy. 

Members  of  the  committee 
which  prepared  the  report  are: 

D.  Tennant  Bryan,  chairman, 
publisher,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  and  News 
Leader; 

Otis  Chandler,  publisher,  Los 
Angeles  Times; 

Jack  R.  Howard,  president, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
N.  Y.; 

W.  D.  Maxwell,  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune ; 

Paul  Miller,  president,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  vice- 
president  and  editorial  chair¬ 


man,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star; 

Sam  Ragan,  executive  news 
editor,  Raleigh  (N,  C.)  News  & 
Observer  and  Raleigh  Times; 

Vermont  Royster,  editor,  Wall 
Street  Journal; 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher.  New  York 
Times. 

Robert  L.  Taylor,  president 
and  publisher,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Louis  A.  Weil  Jr.,  publisher 
and  editor,  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal. 

Robert  M.  White  II,  president 
and  editor,  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Ledger. 

Counsel  for  the  Committee 
was  Arthur  B.  Hanson,  general 
counsel  for  the  ANPA,  and 
William  J.  Butler  Jr.,  associate 
counsel,  Hanson,  Cobb,  O’Brien, 
&  Tucker,  Washington,  D.  C. 


i 
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AP  Facing 
Guild  Strike 
On  Weekend 

The  Associated  Press  was 
under  strike  threat  from  the 
Wire  Seiwice  Guild,  a  unit  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
late  this  week,  after  making  its 
final  money  offer  which  would 
raise  top  newsmen’s  scales  a 
total  of  $18.25  during  a  two- 
year  contract  in  Class  1  cities. 

The  Guild  rejected  the  offer 
which  included  a  top-scale  mini¬ 
mum  of  $200  weekly  the  first 
year  of  the  contract  and  $207 
the  second.  Present  top  mini¬ 
mum  is  $188.75. 

In  a  counter  proposal  the 
Guild,  which  is  demanding  a  3.5- 
hour  week,  proposed  top  mini- 
mums  of  $205  immediately,  $212 
on  Jan.  1,  1968  and  $224  weekly 
six  months  later — beginning 
July  1,  1968.  With  a  35-hour 
week,  AP  estimated  the  Guild 
proposal  to  be  more  than  80  per¬ 
cent  above  the  AP  offer  in  the 
first  year  and  more  in  the 
second. 

When  threatened  similarly 
with  strike  action  over  the  New 
Year’s  weekend,  AP  in  a  note  to 
its  membere  said  it  expected  to 
maintain  its  general  news, 
sports,  financial  and  Wirephoto 
services  in  event  of  a  strike  and 
“has  made  preparations  to  do 
so.” 

The  Guild  and  AP  have  been 
negotiating  since  Nov.  29  for 
the  contract  which  covers  1,350 
employes,  including  many  not  in 
the  news  or  photo  category.  The 
present  contract  expired  at  mid¬ 
night  Dec.  31,  but  was  extended 
until  midnight  Saturday,  Jan.  7, 
at  the  request  of  Federal  Media¬ 
tor  George  Papj). 

In  making  its  latest  offer, 
management  negotiators  pointed 
out  that  its  propo.sal  is  higher 
than  the  results  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  obtained  from 
its  settlement  18  months  ago 
after  a  116-day  newspaper  strike 
in  New  York  City. 

AP  .said  its  offer  was  con¬ 
tingent  upon  settlement  of  all 
other  issues.  The  news  ser\’ice 
told  its  staff  members  that 
leaders  of  the  Guild  “deliberately 
have  .set  out  to  create  a  strike 
atmosphere  in  the  Associated 
Press.” 

The  AP  proposal  would  raise 
top  new.smen  scales  $23  in  Class 
2  cities  during  the  two-year  con¬ 
tract,  increasing  the  minimum 
to  $194  the  first  year  and  $202 
the  second  year.  AP  also  offered 
to  maintain  merit  pay  up  to 
$7.50  a  week  for  191  employes 
whose  merit  raises  would  be 
overtaken  by  the  new  scales. 


Baker  Succeeds 
Fowler  As  Editor 

Kansas  City 

William  W.  Baker,  45,  has 
l)een  named  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  in  a,  series  of  executive 
changes  following  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  John  W.  Colt  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Jan.  1. 

An  associate  editor  of  the 
employe-owned  newspaper  the 
last  four  years  and  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  since  1947,  Baker  assumes 
the  editorship  from  Richard  B. 
Fowler,  president,  who  also 
.sers'ed  as  editor  since  1960. 
Baker  will  have  increased  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  news  policies  and 
direct  the  editorial  page. 

Colt,  66,  retiring  after  more 
than  41  years  on  the  staff,  was 
succeeded  as  executive  editor  by 
Cruise  Palmer,  49,  who  had 
been  managing  editor.  Moving 
up  to  managing  editor  is  George 
Burg,  50,  formerly  news  editor. 
Matt  Goree,  city  ^itor,  was  a.«- 
signed  wider  responsibility  over 
news,  picture  and  copy  desks. 

Succeeding  Colt  on  the  board 
of  directors  is  Ben  B.  Schifman, 
financial  editor. 

Oscar  G.  Erickson  was  named 
busine.ss  manager.  He  has  been 
a.ssistant  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager,  Frank  S.  McKinney. 

John  S.  Chandley,  managing 
editor  of  the  morning  edition, 
the  Times,  was  named  president 
of  the  Star’s  Public  Activities 
Association. 

Kenneth  L.  Fox,  editorial 
writer  and  military  affairs  com¬ 
mentator,  was  named  an  as.so- 
ciate  editor. 

Howard  W.  Turtle  becomes 
executive  Sunday  editor. 

5(M)  at  Workshops 

BI'FFAU) 

The  44th  annual  conference 
and  w’orkshop  of  the  Western 
New  York  Interscholastic  Press 
Association  (Dec.  17)  drew  more 
than  500  high  school  editors  to 
the  Buffalo  area.  Sponsored  by 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  the 
event  honored  the  region’s  best 
high  school  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  yearbooks. 


King  Is  Publisher 
Of  Ottaway  Paper 

A  new  publisher  and  two  new 
a.ssistant  general  managers  are 
among  five  1967  promotions  an¬ 
nounced  at  Ottaway  newspapers. 

Charles  A.  King,  since  1961 
the  general  manager  of  the 
Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald-Record,  has  been  appointed 
publi.sher  and  general  manager. 

Before  joining  the  Ottaway 
organization.  King  was  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the  Gannett  Group  at 
Utica. 

J.  Allan  Meath  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the 
Ihnilmry  (Conn.)  News-Times 
by  Eugene  J.  Brown,  publisher. 

Donald  J.  Clifford  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  the 
Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Star  by  Elton 
P.  Hall,  publisher. 

Meath  and  Clifford  were  as¬ 
sistant  general  managers. 

At  Middletown,  R.  John  Van 
Kleeck  was  promoted  from  busi¬ 
ness  manager  to  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

At  the  Plattsburgh  (N.  Y.) 
Press-Re puhlicayi,  Benjamin  M. 
Turnbull  was  promoted  from 
advertising  director  to  business 
manager. 

Other  recent  personnel 
changes  in  the  Ottaway  group: 

Allan  Gould  Jr. — from  editor 
at  Oneonta  to  a.ssistant  general 
manager  and  editorial  director 
of  the  Poeono  Record  at  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

Francis  A.  Perretta — from 
managing  editor  to  editor  at 
Oneonta. 

Raymond  E.  Slater  Jr. — from 
promotion  manager  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager  at  Plattsburgh. 

• 

Magazine  Report 

The  Association  of  National 
Adverti.sers  has  updated  and 
reis.sued  its  analysis  of  ABC- 
audited  consumer  and  farm 
magazines  to  cover  the  period 
1940  to  1965.  The  164-page  re¬ 
port  presents  trend  compilation 
of  circulation  data,  rates  and 
cost-per-thousand  for  58  maga¬ 
zines.  The  previous  issue  of  the 
report,  published  in  1964,  cov¬ 
ered  the  1940-1963  period. 


Elfstrom  Names 
Johnson  Editor 

H 

Fi  llerton,  Calif. 

Promotions  for  three  Daily 
News  Tribune  executives  were 
announced  by  Edgar  F.  Elf¬ 
strom,  publisher. 

They  were: 

Leif  Johnson,  advanced  to  edi¬ 
tor  from  executive  editor. 

John  Fred  Serrot  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  advertising  manager, 
named  advertising  director. 

Donald  M.  Hopp,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager,  aj)^ 
pointed  local  display  advertising 
manager. 

Since  he  acquired  the  News 
Tribune  in  1939,  Elfstrom  had 
filled  the  po.st  of  editor  as  well 
as  publisher,  building  the  news¬ 
paper  from  a  daily  of  2,000 
circulation  to  one  with  more 
than  24,000.  He  continues  as 
publisher  and  president  of 
Fullerton  Publishing  Co. 

Johnson  has  been  associated 
with  the  News  Tribune  for 
nearly  14  years.  He  formerly 
was  managing  editor  of  the 
Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  American- 
News. 


C 
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Serrot  servwl  with  the  North 
Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript  and 
Schenectady  (N^  Y.)  Union  Star 
before  joining  the  News  Trib¬ 
une  nearly  10  years  ago. 

Hopp  came  to  the  News  Trib¬ 
une  six  years  ago  from  the 
Elgin  (Ill.)  Daily  Courier  News, 


Leonard  Moves  Up 
As  Hoben  Retires 
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Milwaukee 
The  appointment  of  Richard 
H.  Leonard,  45,  as  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  to  succeed  i 
Lindsay  Hoben,  who  retired  ^ 
Jan.  1  at  the  age  of  64,  was  ) 
announced  this  week  by  Irwin  * 
Maier,  publisher.  ; 

Leonard,  who  has  been  man-  i 
aging  editor  of  the  Journal  since  » 
1962,  joined  the  staff  as  a  re-j^ 
porter  in  1947  after  graduation  j 
from  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  about  four  years  of  k 
service  in  the  Army  overseas.  J 
Leonard  has  since  filled  vari-  j 
ous  editorial  department  a.ssign-  < 
ments,  including  picture  editor  j 
and  the  news  de.sk. 

Paul  Ringler  continues  as  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  with  responsibil-  , 
ity  for  the  editorial  page,  and 
Arville  Schaleben  continues  as  . 
associate  editor  in  the  news  and  ! 
feature  departments. 

Hoben  Ixjcame  editor  Jan.  9, 
1961  after  having  been  chief 
editorial  writer  for  about  12 
years. 
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General  Features  Corp. 


Bought  by  Times  Mirror 


Chandler  and  Little  Announce 
Syndicate  Will  Continue 


Norman  Chandler 


The  Times  Mirror  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  publishers  of  the 
Lok  Anj/elea  Times  and  owners 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate,  has  purchased  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Features  Corporation,  New 
York-based  newspaper  feature 
syndicate. 

General  Features  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  operated  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  syndicate.  It  distrib¬ 
utes  more  than  80  columns, 
comics  and  special  items  to 
newspapers  throughout  the 
world  from  offices  at  250  Park 
.\ve..  New  Y'ork. 

Norman  Chandler,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Times 
Mirror,  and  S.  George  Little, 
founder  and  executive  editor  of 
General  Features,  made  the 
joint  announcement. 

Purchase  of  the  privately 
owned  General  Features  Cor¬ 
poration  was  for  an  undisclosed 
sum. 

Management  of  General  Fea¬ 
tures  will  be  affiliated  with  that 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  for  administrative  and 
sales  purposes.  Each  organiza¬ 
tion  will  retain  its  own  editorial 
identity,  policies  and  invoicing 
procedures  for  the  time  being. 

Otis  Chandler,  senior  vice- 
president  of  Times  Mirror,  pres¬ 
ident  of  its  Newspapers  and 
Forest  Products  group  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times,  said  Rex 
Barley  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  General  Features  Cor¬ 
poration.  Barley  continues  as 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate,  a  post  he  has 
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Otis  Chandler 


held  since  1950.  He  also  directs 
administrative  operations  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times/Washington 
Post  News  Sendee. 

The  new  Board  of  Directors 
for  General  Features  is  com¬ 
prised  of  S.  George  Little,  chair¬ 
man:  Rex  Barley;  and  Nick  B. 
Williams,  editor  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times. 

General  Features  markets  in¬ 
clude  the  largest  dailies  and 
suburban  and  weekly  newspa- 
l)ers.  It  has  sales  agents  in  20 
countries. 

Varied  Features 

Among  its  features  are  opin¬ 
ion  columns  by  Russell  Kirk, 
Paul  Haney  and  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones;  special  interest  columns 
by  astrologist  Sydney  Omarr 
and  Los  Angeles  Times  bridge 
editor  Alfred  Sheinwold;  comics 
such  as  “Jeff  Cobb”  and  “Mr. 
Tweedy,”  and  crossword  puz¬ 
zles,  “Today’s  Chuckle,”  “Golden 
Years,”  and  “Successful  Invest¬ 
ing.” 

Little  founded  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corporation  in  1939  and 
has  been  its  president  and  exec¬ 
utive  editor  since  that  time.  The 
syndicate  has  pioneered  in  many 
])hases  of  the  syndicate  business, 
with  such  writers  as  the  late 
Frank  Tripp,  chairman  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  who  wrote 
a  column  for  the  syndicate  for 
17  years  until  his  death.  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune,  currently 
writes  a  similar  column  for  it. 

The  syndicate  has  developed 
many  comic  strips  and  panels 
and  features  on  retirement,  in¬ 
fer  January  7,  1967 


vesting,  health,  sports,  science, 
astrology,  food,  social  security, 
crossword  puzzles,  fashions, 
bridge,  education,  dress,  needle¬ 
work  and  woodwork  pattems, 
house  plans  and  the  entire  field 
of  self-help  and  home  sendee 
features. 

“We  have  always  tried  to  an¬ 
ticipate  the  needs  of  the  people 
in  developing  features,  realizing 
that  newspaper  editors  would 
share  our  desiie  to  give  their 
readers  useful,  valuable  and 
helpful  information,”  Little  said. 

“In  addition  to  serving  as 
president  of  General  Features 
Coi-poration.  Rex  Barley  will 
continue  to  direct  the  operations 
o^’  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  the  Los  Aneeles 
Times/Washington  Post  News 
Sendee,”  said  Chandler.  “The 
general  policies  and  operations 
of  General  Features  Cornoration 
will  remain  unchanged.” 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate,  founded  in  19.50,  has 
worked  closely  with  its  parent 
newspaper  in  distributing  in- 
temationally  more  than  30  fea¬ 
tures,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
sales  and  administration  of  the 
four- year -old  Los  Angeles 
Times/Washington  Post  News 
Sendee.  Barley  has  been  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times  Syndicate 
since  its  inception. 

Old  Friends 

“Norman  Chandler  has  been 
a  fidend  of  mine  for  more  than 
30  years,  and  I  have  great  ad¬ 
miration  for  his  management 
and  operating  policies,”  said 
Little.  “I  feel  that  this  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  arrangement  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  General  Features,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  their 
talented  management,  the  com¬ 
pany  will  be  able  to  move  on  to 
ever  greater  heights  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  years  ahead. 

“Fortunately,  none  of  the 
features  compete  with  the  ones 
handled  by  the  Times  Syndicate, 
which  makes  an  ideal  situation 
in  that  respect.  I  consider  Rex 
Barley  one  of  the  most  capable 
syndicate  men  in  the  country, 
and  through  our  combined  ef¬ 
forts,  plus  that  of  our  other 
executives  and  personnel,  I  an¬ 
ticipate  exceptional  progress  for 
General  Features. 

“In  our  28  years  of  continuing 
progress,  we  believe  we  have 
spent  more  money  for  advertis¬ 
ing  than  any  other  syndicate.  I 
believe  strongly  in  its  value, 
especially  our  advertising  in 
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I  think  our  advertising  together 
with  our  development  efforts  on 
self-help  and  informative  fea¬ 
tures  has  been  basically  respon¬ 
sible  for  our  fine  progress. 

“Advertising  is  the  lifeblood 
of  the  newspaper  business  and 
without  it  our  great  publishing 
empires  could  never  have  come 
into  being.” 

Little,  a  native  of  North  Car¬ 
olina,  came  up  through  the 
ranks  as  a  newspaperman  and 
syndicate  executive.  At  18,  he 
was  sports  erlitor  of  the  Ada 
(Okla.)  Daily  Xews,  while  he 
was  attending  East  Central 
State  College  there.  He  then  at¬ 
tended  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia  University  in 
New  York  City  for  two  years, 
after  which  he  returned  to 
Oklahoma  to  help  edit  the  finan¬ 
cial  pages  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times. 

He  was  on  leave  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Features  for  the  last  three 
years  of  World  War  II,  seiwing 
as  special  newspaper  consultant 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  on  the  War 
Bond  program. 

Rex  Barley  will  remain  in  the 
GFC  offices  in  New  Y'ork  until 
around  Jan.  14  and  then  vir¬ 
tually  will  commute  for  several 
months  between  Los  Angeles 
and  New  Y'ork. 

(Continued  on  page  39) 
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BEHIND  ENEMY  UNES 

Salisbury  May  Leave 
Hanoi  This  Weekend 


Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  in 
North  Viet  Nam  for  the  New 
York  Times  since  Dec.  23,  is 
expected  to  complete  his  assig^i- 
ment  behind  enemy  lines  this 
weekend. 

Clifton  Daniel,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times,  told  E&P 
(Jan.  3),  “Mr.  Salisbury  will 
probably  remain  where  he  is 
through  this  week  .  . 

Asked  whether  Salisbury,  an 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Times,  would  be  going  on  to  Red 
China,  Daniel  replied: 

“It’s  a  well  known  fact  that 
we  long  since  applied  for  a  visa 
to  China ;  it  has  not  been  obtain¬ 
able.” 

Salisbury,  who  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1955  for  his  dispatches 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  Tuesday 
obtained  a  four-hour  interview 


with  North  Vietnam’s  premier, 
Pham  Van  Dong. 

For  nearly  two  Aveeks,  the  58- 
year-old  editor  filed  reports  from 
Hanoi,  which  heightened  the  de¬ 
bate  on  U.S.  bombing  policy. 
Salisbury,  the  first  U.S.  news¬ 
paper  correspondent  to  be 
granted  a  visa  by  Hanoi,  beat 
out  40  other  U.S.  newsmen  hold¬ 
ing  passports  validated  by  the 
State  Department  for  travel  in 
North  Vietnam. 

Letters  Pour  In 

In  answer  to  questions,  Daniel 
described  reader-response  to 
the  Salisbury  dispatches  as 
“sizable.”  He  said  letters  were 
being  received  by  a  number  of 
persons  within  the  Times  office. 
“As  far  as  we  can  tell  so  far,” 
he  added,  “we  have  received  59 


letters  directly  attributable  to 
Mr.  Salisbury’s  reports  .  .  .” 
(This  figure  was  expected  to 
grow) . 

Daniel  said  the  letters  were 
“more  approving  than  disap¬ 
proving,”  of  reports  and  photo 
coverage  from  Salisbury  which 
described  bomb  damage  in  and 
near  Hanoi. 

Daniel  said  37  letter  writers 
were  in  favor  of  the  coverage, 
22  were  critical  of  it. 

There  had  been  “no  particular 
discussion”  with  Hanoi  officials 
about  Salisbury’s  safety  during 
the  assignment,  Daniel  said. 

How  He  Got  There 

In  a  report  (Dec.  31),  Salis¬ 
bury  described  how  he  gained 
entry  to  North  Viet  Nam  and 
the  conditions  under  which  he 
was  working: 

“To  a  correspondent  with 
years  of  experience  in  Com¬ 
munist  countries,  reporting  from 
Hanoi  has  many  familiar 
aspects.  But  the  fact  that  the 
reporter  is  behind  enemy  lines 
in  a  real,  if  undeclared  war 
gives  the  experience  a  special 
atmosphere  .  .  . 


“The  effort  to  win  Hanoi’s 
permission  for  a  visit  began  18 
months  ago  and  was  pursued 
systematically  through  a  number 
of  channels.  The  effort  was  in-%M 
tensified  just  a  year  ago  when 
the  fact  that  Hanoi  had  per¬ 
mitted  a  visit  by  Prof.  Staugh- 
ton  Lynd  of  Yale  University 
suggested  that  a  reporting  op¬ 
portunity  might  be  ripe.  How¬ 
ever,  telegrams  and  letters  to 
North  Vietnamese  officials  pro¬ 
duced  no  response  then  .  .  . 

“The  endeavor  was  renewed 
last  spring  as  a  preliminary  to 
a  long  trip  around  the  perimeter 
of  Communist  China.  In  the  hope  ^ 
that  representations  on  the  spot’^^ 
in  Asia  might  bring  a  favorable 
response,  this  correspondent  had 
his  passport  and  that  of  his  wife, 
who  accompanied  him  then, 
cleared  by  the  State  Department 
for  travel  to  North  Vietnam, 
China  and  North  Korea. 

“In  June,  Hanoi  indicated  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  make  the 
trip,  but,  after  hesitation.  North 
Vietnamese  officials  advised  that 
the  time  was  not  convenient  but 
would  probably  be  before  the 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


Faults  of  Newspaper  Industry  Are  Exposed 


London  Thomson’s  takeover  of  the 
Harsh  words  for  the  new’spa-  Times,  the  announcement  of  a 
per  industry,  both  labor  and  drastic  economy  campaign  by 
management  sides  of  it,  were  the  Guardian  and  fears  for  the 
flying  here  this  week.  future  of  the  Sun,  another  na- 

On  Tuesday  (Jan.  3),  Prime  tional  newspaper. 

Minister  Harold  Wilson  declared  The  report  put  much  of  the 
that  restrictive  labor  practices  blame  for  the  industry’s  trouble 
have  “reached  the  dimension  of  on  the  shoulders  of  new’spaper 
a  national  scandal.”  These  proprietors,  partly  for  showing 
were  the  toughest  words  yet  to  little  interest  in  modern  tech- 
have  been  heard  from  the  lead-  niques  and  partly  for  giving  in 
er  of  the  labor  government  in  too  easily  to  union  demands,  but 
respect  to  union-management  re-  it  also  warned  the  unions  of  the 
lations.  serious  consequences  of  resist- 

The  ferment  grew  hotter  ing  moves  to  streamline  and 
Wednesday  after  publication  of  modernize  their  existing  struc- 
a  report  criticizing  both  man-  ture. 
agement  and  unions  for  wasting  w  ^ 

nearly  $15-million  a  year  Workers  Overpaid 

through  over-staffing.  The  report  estimated  that  the 

Richard  Briginshaw,  leader  national  newspapers  based  in 
of  one  of  Fleet  Street’s  big  London  could  operate  with  4,400 
unions,  immediately  hit  out  at  fewer  employes  which  would 
the  Guardian — itself  in  financial  cut  labor  costs  by  $13  million  a 
difficulties — for  printing  what  year.  It  al.so  said  that  news- 
he  claimed  were  “misleading  and  paper  workers  earning  between 
selective  extracts”  from  the  re-  $70  and  $168  for  a  35-hour 
port  before  it  was  considered  week  were  paid  less  than  their 
by  both  sides  of  the  industry.  skills  were  worth  compared  to 
The  incisive  and  detailed  ex-  the  industry  as  a  w’hole. 
amination  of  the  nation’s  press  Wilson  urged  publishers  to  re- 
was  carried  out  by  the  Econo-  sist  union  “blackmail.”  His 
mist  Magazine’s  intelligence  criticism  of  management  was 
unit  and  was  due  to  be  dis-  directed  at  the  “fear  and  timid- 
cussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  ity”  of  some  in  facing  unoffic'al 
newspaper  industry  Joint  Board  threats  of  stoppages.  “This 
next  Monday.  The  report  had  problem  of  interference  with 
been  commissioned  by  both  the  production  may  and  probably 
publishers  and  the  unions.  will  have  to  be  faced,”  he  de- 

Disclosure  of  the  critical  re-  dared, 
port  came  in  the  wake  of  Lord  Wilson  indicated  that  the 
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British  newspaper  industry  was  the  Sunday  Times  are  singled  A 
of  much  wider  importance  than  out  for  praise  as  “companies  as  ^^borr 
union  -  management  squabbles,  good  as  any  in  the  British  in-  ^Line 
“In  a  free  democratic  country  dustry.”  (Mii 

such  as  ours,”  he  said,  “the  They  are  professionally  man-  ^ 
British  people  need  and  are  en-  aged  and  show  that  efficiency  is 

titled  to  demand  a  free  press  not  inconsistent  with  successful  ^ 

representing  every  point  of  journalism.  The  report  puts 

view,  however  poisonous  any  of  them  “a  long  way  ahead”  of  ^ 

us  might  feel  that  certain  of  most  other  newspaper  com- 

those  views — or  the  expression  panies.  N 

of  them — may  be.  Having  said  that  business  stall 

But  almost  in  the  same  breath  efficiency  can  go  hand  in  hand  caro 

he  spoke  of  the  “appalling  risks  with  good  journalism,  the  re-  who 

of  government  intervention  in  port  suggests:  “Possibly,  bril-  p.m. 

the  press  of  a  free  society.  The  liant  editorial  can  carry  poor  Pari 

government  stands  ready  to  give  management  whereas  brilliant  Deti 


what  help  it  can,”  he  concluded,  management  cannot  carry  poor  J. 

According  to  the  EIU  report,  editorial.”  pers 

the  most  striking  feature  of  the  The  value  attached  in  Fleet  the 
industry  —  “and  possibly  its  Street  to  exclusive  news  and  sons 
greatest  problem” — is  its  domi-  very  late  news  is  questioned.  lighi 
nance  by  “a  small  number  of  On  the  production  and  distri-  sanj 


highly  individualistic  proprie-  bution  side,  overmanning  D( 

tors  with  their  own  personal  in-  found  to  vary  greatly  between^Tlay 
terests  and  philosophy  of  man-  departments,  the  engraving  com 

agement.”  shops  and  the  press  rooms  are  sanj 

Some  proprietors  “appear  to  found  to  be  the  most  overstaffed,  fic. 

have  little  interest  in  modern  the  composing  rooms  the  least  fum 

management  methods  and  tech-  overmanned,  although  signifi-  who 

niques,  yet  retain  absolute  au-  cant  financial  savings  are  coff( 

thority  over  the  organization.”  claimed  to  be  available  there.  sext 

This  tends  to  stifle  the  initiative  In  spite  of  the  degree  of  over-  Metl 

of  other  members  of  the  man-  manning,  the  report  finds  that  choi 

agement  team  and  indirectly  has  restrictive  practices  are  “not  the  the 
an  effect  on  the  caliber  of  man-  fundamental  weaknesses  of  the  . 
agement.  industry.”  They  are  “the  out-  .  ^ 

It  is  not  suggested  that  profit  ward  symptoms  of  more  serious 
should  be  the  only  criterion,  bu,  deep-rooted  faults.”  The  report, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  an  ineffi-  nevertheless,  finds  serious  faults 
cient  industry  is  an  unhealthy  with  labor  relations  in  the  in-  M 

industry.  The  Daily  Mirror  and  dustry.  viev 
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Detroit  radio  personality  J.  P.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  leads  the  hundreds  who 
came  out  just  before  Christmas¬ 
time  to  sing  carols  in  a  park  in  the 
heart  of  Detroit.  They  turned  out 
in  response  to  a  query  in  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press'  Action  Line  Col¬ 
umn,  "Doesn't  anybody  go  carol¬ 
ing  any  more?"  Action  Line  prom¬ 
ises  the  caroling  will  become  an 
annual  event. 


Single  Request  Strikes  a  Chord 


led  A  Christmas  tradition  was  porter,  Barbara  Holiday,  said 
as  ^born  with  an  item  in  the  Action  they’d  made  special  trips  down- 
in-  "'Line  column  of  the  Detroit  town  in  the  middle  of  the  Christ- 
(Mich.)  Free  Press.  mas  season  just  to  join  the  sing- 

A  reader  who  said  he  didn’t  ....  ...  .  . 

have  a  verv  ffood  voice  but  liked  ^  picture 

“  ..  sin^  Chrlstn..,  c.l,  .skcd  '"t' “o 

,  for  help  in  finding  someone  to  ,  -  ,  •  .  ,  -i 

go  caroling  with  him.  fun  we  re  going  to  do  it 

m-  every  Christmas  season  from 

Action  Line  replied  that  its  now  on.” 

;ss  staff  would  be  glad  to  sing  Action  Line,  a  public  service 
nd  carols  with  him  and  anyone  else  column  with  a  question-answer 
re-  who  wanted  to  join  them  at  7  format,  started  in  the  Free 
•il-  p.m.  Dec.  21  in  Grand  Circus  Press  Jan.  13,  1966. 
tor  Park  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Most  of  the  Knight  newspa- 
int  Detroit.  pers,  in  fact,  have  established 

)or  J.  P.  McCarthy,  Detroit  radio  Action  Line  service  features. 

personality,  volunteered  to  lead  The  experience  of  the  one  in  the 
eet  the  singers.  More  than  500  per-  Akron  Beacon  Journal  was  told 
nd  sons,  many  of  them  carrying  in  the  first  installment  of  this 
lighted  candles,  turned  out  and  E&P  series  (Dec.  31,  1966). 
ri-  ,  sang  carols  for  an  hour.  The  promotion-editorial  fea- 

is  k  Detroit  Police  Commissioner  ture,  in  different  versions  and 
len^^Ray  Girardin  furnished  a  special  under  a  variety  of  names 
ng  '  complement  of  policemen  who  (Help!  —  Call  SAM  —  Call 
ire  sang  carols  while  directing  traf-  Quest,  etc.),  has  been  catching 
ed,  fic.  A  sausage  manufacturer  on  like  wildfire, 
ast  :  furnished  a  group  of  carolers  A  prototype,  Watchem,  still 
ifi-  ;  who  dispensed  free  hot  dogs  and  running  in  the  Houston  Ckron- 
ire  I  coffee  after  the  singing.  The  ide  five  years  after  its  incep- 
.  sexton  of  the  nearby  Central  tion,  has  been  joined  by  almost 
er-  :  Methodist  Church  tolled  a  bell  50  others  around  the  country, 
lat  ^  chorus  of  “Joy  to  the  World”  at  In  an  E&P  canvass,  editors 
;he  the  start  of  the  singing.  have  been  extolling  the  virtues, 

;he  .  the  hazards,  the  toil  and  the  re- 

I  All  of  the  gestures  were  spon-  ^^^ds  that  attach  to  this  service 
,ug^tineou8  responses  to  the  ongi-  answering  questions  or  help- 
nal  column  item  in  the  Knight  solutions  to 

Its  newspaper.  some  daily  problem, 

in-  Most  of  the  singers  inter-  Following  are  some  more  of 
viewed  by  a  Free  Press  re-  the  reports  received  to  date: 
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OPEN  LINE 

Tom  Sanford,  city  editor  of 
the  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix, 
reported : 

The  Republic  doesn’t  have  the 
Answer  Line  in  the  usual  sense 
but  w’e  are  applying  the  prin¬ 
ciple  to  specific  situations,  to 
wit: 

For  a  bit  more  than  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  general  elections  in 
November  we  ran  an  “Open 
Line”  to  the  candidates  for  gov¬ 
ernor.  It  was  promoted  with 
house  ads  and  news  stories  for 
four  days  before  we  began  to 
accept  reader  questions  directed 
to  the  candidates. 

By  agreement  with'  the  can¬ 
didates  we  undertook  to  supply 
the  candidates  with  reader  ques¬ 
tions  and  publish  their  answers. 

We  accepted  questions  on 
automatic  telephone  equipment 
between  7  and  9  p.m.  Monday 
to  Friday  and  accepted  mailed 
questions.  These  we  edited  and 
delivered  to  candidates  each 
day,  picking  up  previous  ques¬ 
tions.  We  published  five  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  per  day, 
gathering  seven  and  saving  two 
for  publication  on  weekends. 

We  had  a  reporter  working 
full-time  putting  questions  into 
shape  and  writing  the  columns 
from  the  responses.  A  part- 
time  stenographer  transcribed 
from  the  tapes.  We  averaged 


about  a  dozen  calls  a  night  and 
6  to  8  letters. 

The  purpose  was  to  involve 
readers  as  individuals  in  the 
campaign  and  to  stimulate  citi¬ 
zen  interest  in  the  election. 

The  Open  Line  was  mostly  a 
mechanical  and  editing  function 
as  far  as  our  connection  with  it 
went  —  since  it  was  up  to  the 
candidates  to  do  the  research, 
if  any,  and  to  provide  the  an¬ 
swers.  We  did  receive  some 
complimentary  mail,  which  we 
ran  in  the  letters-to-the-editor 
column. 

The  idea  originated  with 
Bernie  Wynn,  political  and  leg¬ 
islative  reporter.  We  ran  it  daily 
on  page  one  for  its  duration. 

We  are  planning  a  variation 
on  it  to  be  called  “Arizona  Re¬ 
public’s  Open  Line  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature.”  It  will  begin  as  a  Sun¬ 
day  feature  after  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  convenes  Jan.  9. 

We  will  ask  our  readers: 
What  do  you  want  to  know 
about  your  legislature  now  in 
sessions?  The  questions  will  be 
directed  to  the  newspaper  which 
will  find  the  answers. 

A  legislative  reporter  will  re¬ 
search  the  questions  by  talking 
to  other  reporters,  to  individual 
legislators,  lobbyists,  state  agen¬ 
cies,  etc. 

In  order  to  run  the  column 
once  a  week,  we  anticipate  it 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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EDUCATOR'S  WARiMNG 


Rush  to  Journalism 
Imperils  Standards 


Evanston,  Ill. 

Skyrocketing  enrollments  and 
the  resulting  problems  of  growth 
without  adequate  faculties,  cur¬ 
riculum  planning  and  facilities 
are  creating  serious  threats  to 
the  quality  of  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States. 

This  opinion  was  expressed 
recently  to  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  for  Journalism 
by  Professor  Baskett  Mosse  of 
Northwestern  University,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary’  of  the  ACEJ  ac¬ 
crediting  committee. 

“We  see  clear  evidence 
through  the  accrediting  process,” 
Prof.  Mosse  said,  “that  some  of 
the  basic  undergraduate  instruc¬ 
tion  is  being  over-burdened  as 
enrollments  double  and  even 
triple  with  no  appreciable  in¬ 
crease  in  faculty  at  some  insti¬ 
tutions. 

“Faculties  are  straining  under 
the  crush  of  numbers.  And  hard 
hit  are  some  of  our  basic  cour.<es 
which  must  be  kept  small  to 
insure  sound  instruction. 

“You  can’t  teach  writing,  re¬ 
porting  and  editing  effectively  in 
classes  that  take  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  mob  scene,”  Prof. 
Mos.se  explained. 

“All  of  us — including  the 
media  we  represent  —  have 
worked  hard  to  attract  bright 
youngsters  in  large  numbers  to 
our  accredited  schools  where  the 
demands  for  trained  and  edu¬ 
cated  people  are  great. 

“And  we’ve  succeeded.  Tlie 
challenge  now  is  to  maintain  the 
kind  of  professional  quality 
we’ve  long  been  proud  of.” 

Outlining  other  problems  in¬ 
volving  educational  quality. 
Prof.  Mosse  raised  these  ((ues- 
tions  for  ACEJ  consideration: 

1.  At  a  time  when  much 
change  is  taking  place  “for  the 
sake  of  change”  in  education, 
are  journalism  students  suffer¬ 
ing  from  curriculum  and  pro¬ 
gram  experimentation? 

2.  Is  there  a  drift  away  from 
the  traditional  professional  phil¬ 
osophy’  of  journalism  education? 

3.  Is  instruction  in  the  basic 
courses  in  writing,  reporting  and 
editing  suffering  as  resources 
are  channeled  into  graduate 
programs  and  research?  What 
should  the  student-faculty  ratio 
be  in  these  courses? 

4.  Are  schools  ru.shing  into 
graduate  journalism  before  they 
are  ready? 

5.  Are  giaduate  journalism 
programs  properly  defined? 


What  are  the  goals  of  graduate 
journalism  education?  Profes¬ 
sional?  Purely  academic?  Both? 

6.  Should  ACEJ  evaluate,  give 
guidance  to,  and  accredit  jour¬ 
nalism  programs  at  the  graduate 
level? 

7.  What  can  be  done  about  the 
))rofessional  teacher  shortage? 
Should  ACEJ  spell  out  the  de¬ 
sirable  qualifications  of  journal¬ 
ism  faculty’  members  in  greater 
detail,  and  press  for  their  adop¬ 
tion  in  the  accrediting  process? 

8.  Should  ACEJ — acting  in  a 
control  capacity — give  guidance 
to  and  accredit  journalism  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  rapidly-increasing 
numbers  of  junior  colleges? 

.S«-luM»li*  lo  Be  Visited 

The  Council  directed  the  ac¬ 
crediting  committee  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  evaluating  teams  visit¬ 
ing  campuses  to  take  these  ques¬ 
tions  into  account  as  decisions 
on  accrediting  are  made. 

ACEJ  will  evaluate  programs 
at  11  schools  this  academic  year. 
Schools  requesting  accreditation 
are  evaluated  once  every’  five 
years.  Progi’ams  at  49  schools 
in  33  states  are  now  accredited. 
• 

E.  A.  Doepke  Retires 
After  Loii^  Career 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Ernest  A.  Doepke  Jr.,  associ¬ 
ate  publisher  of  the  Patriot- 
News  newspapers,  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Patriot-New’s  Com¬ 
pany’,  retired  Jan.  1  after  a 
.33-year  newspaper  career  here. 

A  native  of  Germany,  he  came 
to  this  country  in  1907  at  the 
age  of  12.  In  1912  he  joined  the 
..<taff  of  the  former  Harrisbtirg 
Stiir-hidependent  to  handle  clas- 
.sificds. 

In  1917,  Doepke  helped  to 
launch  the  Evening  News  and 
grew  with  the  business  side  of 
the  two  newspapers — the  Patriot 
and  the  Evening  News,  pub¬ 
lished  at  that  time  by  the  late 
Vance  McCormick.  When  the 
Patriot-News  was  purchased  by 
Samuel  I.  Newhouse  in  1948, 
Doepke  became  advertising  di¬ 
rector  and  in  1959  he  was  named 
general  manager.  He  has  been 
associate  publisher  and  vice- 
president  for  the  past  2V2  years. 
• 

New  Subscriber 

Media  Records  Inc.  will  meas¬ 
ure  advertising  linage  appearing 
in  the  Santa  Ana,  (Calif.) 
Reg  liter. 


Billy  E.  Bowles 


South  CaroRna 
War  Reporter 
Wins  Pyle  Prize 

Billy  E.  Bowles,  a  reporter 
for  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News 
and  Courier,  has  been  named 
winner  of  the  1906  Ernie  Pyle 
Memorial  Award.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  Jan.  6  by  the 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 

Bowles,  35,  was  honored  for 
on-the-spot  coverage  last  sum¬ 
mer  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 
He  receives  $1,000  and  an  en¬ 
graved  plaque. 

Judges  for  the  1966  award 
were  Don  E.  Weaver,  editor  of 
the  Columbus  Citizen-Journal; 
Charles  H.  Schneider,  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimita/r; 
and  Richard  Hollander,  editor  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News. 

Of  Bowles,  they  said: 

“His  writing  was  most  nearly 
similar  to  Ernie’s,  especially  the 
wealth  of  significant  and  human 
detail  ...  a  vividly-written  col¬ 
lection  of  vignettes  of  people 
and  places  in  a  strange  war  in  a 
strange  setting.” 

Georgia  born,  Bowles  began 
his  career  as  sports  editor  of  an 
Atlanta  suburban  weekly  during 
his  last  two  years  in  high  school. 
At  the  University  of  Georgia, 
w’here  he  w’as  graduated  in  1953, 
he  worked  on  the  college  paper. 
He  joined  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution  advertising 
sales  staff  before  entering  the 
military’  service  in  the  public 
information  office  of  Third  Army 
Headquarters  in  Atlanta. 

On  his  discharge  from  the 
army  Bowles  held  a  number  of 
jobs  outside  of  newspapering 
before  becoming  editor  of  the 
Columbus  County  News  in 
Chadbourn,  N.  C.  His  next  news¬ 
paper  position  was  with  the 
News  and  Courier  as  a  sports 
w’riter. 


Maine  Gets  ^ 
Offset  Daily 
From  Merger 


Bath,  Me. 
Merger  of  the  Bath,  Daily 
Times  and  the  weekly  Brunswick 
Record  will  result  in  a  “new” 
daily  newspaper — Maine’s  first 
in  offset  production — on  Feb.  6. 

An  initial  circulation  of  7,000 
in  the  twin  community  of  Bath 
and  Brunswick  is  the  aim,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Campbell  B.  Niven,'  ^ 
publisher.  The  Times’  current  be  1 
sale  is  approximately  3,200  daily  Ir 
and  the  Record’s  is  7,000  weekly,  thro 
The  editorial  offices  and  com- 
posing  room  will  be  in  the  Bath 
Times  plant.  Pasteup  pages  will 
be  sent  to  Brunswick,  only  10 
minutes  away  on  a  new  inter- 
state  highway,  for  printing  on  a  P*’®® 
new’  three-unit  Goss  Community  P.^®® 
press.  Two  other  weeklies  will 
be  printed  there  under  contract. 

Niven  said  the  Times- Record  ^®^^ 

will  be  in  standard  format  with 
a  page  range  from  12  to  20.  The 
per  copy  price  w’ill  be  10c  and  P^“' 
home  delivery  subscriptions  will  ^ 

be  45c  a  week.  Tl 
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John  N.  Cole,  Record  editor,  "as 

heads  a  news  staff  of  12,  with  dest 

Peter  W.  Cox,  Times,  as  man-  ycai 

aging  editor.  Robert  M.  Greeley  •'com 
is  advertising  manager  and 
Richard  Hinman,  who  worked  and 

for  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 
for  12  years,  is  circulation  man-  p, 

ager.  Kenneth  Morrison,  for-  viou 

merly  night  editor  in  the  Asso-  to  c 

dated  Press  bureau  at  Portland,  \  j, 

is  joining  the  pajier  for  special  reta 
assignments.  j.e(.o 


Paul  K.  Niven  Sr.  father  of  free 

the  publisher,  is  president  of  the  has 

Brunswick  Publi.shing  Co.  The  Ti 

Times  has  been  published  since  stiti 

1868.  Its  principal  competition  void 

in  the  area,  which  has  40,000  sive 

population,  is  provided  by  the  in  1 
Portland  Express  and  the  and 

Lewiston  Journal.  the  < 

opp( 

indi( 

Christmas  Present: 

The  Whole  Business  or  I 


Waldoboro,  Me. 


The  seven  fulltime  employes 
of  the  weekly  Waldoboro  Press 
got  themselves  quite  a  Christmas 
present  this  year — corporate 
ow’nership  of  the  paper,  no  less! 

They  took  over  Jan.  1  after 
Mrs.  Katherine  M.  E.  Frede¬ 
ricks,  owner  of  the  paper  since 
1963,  gave  over  the  reins  “as  a 
sort  of  Chri.stmas  present.”  She 
.said  she  will  stay  on  as  editor 
until  a  replacement  can  be 
found.  Linotype  Osier  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  corporation. 
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World  Press  Freedom  Salisbury 
y Score:  More  Losses 


By  Per  Monsen, 

Director,  Inicrnutional  Press  Institute 


In  Events  in  Ghana  and  Indonesia  save  a  promising 

outlook  for  press  freedom  in  Africa  and  Asia  early  in 
1966. 

But  the  press  law  presented  by  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment  in  December  meant  that  the  closing  balance 
of  the  year  showed  losses  for  press  freedom — the  more 
c.  so  since  there  were  clear  indications  that  these  legal 
I’estrict  the  press’s  freedom  of  action  would 
nt  be  followed  by  similar  laws  in  Argentina. 

In  Ghana,  following  the  over-  After  strong  representations 
throw  of  Nkrumah,  imprisoned  from  the  press,  the  Austrian 
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journalists  were  freed  and  the 
ban  on  a  dozen  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  was  lifted.  The  head 
of  the  new  Government,  General 
Ankrah,  then  declared  that  the 
press  would  be  allowed  to  ex¬ 
press  political  opinions  and  criti¬ 
cism.  Later  censorship  of  out¬ 
going  news  was  lifted  and  the 
well-known  newspaper  the 
Ashanti  Pioneer,  which  was 
silenced  four  years  ago,  started 
publishing  again  under  the  title 
of  the  Pioneer. 

The  press  of  Indonesia,  which 
was  brought  to  the  verge  of 
destruction  during  the  ruinous 
years  of  Sukarno  rule,  is  .slowly 
••coming  back  to  life.  Mochtar 
Lubis,  after  nine  years  of  arrest 
and  imprisonment,  prepares  to 
publish  his  paper  again. 

Foreign  correspondents,  pre¬ 
viously  barred,  have  been  able 
to  cover  Indonesia  extensively. 
.\  new’  press  law’,  w’hich  w’hile 
retaining  some  restrictions, 
recognizes  the  principle  of  press 
freedom  and  bans  censorship, 
has  lieen  ajiproved. 

The  International  Press  In¬ 
stitute  has  already  publicly 
voiced  its  concern  at  the  repres¬ 
sive  spirit  of  the  draft  press  law’ 
in  Brazil.  Leading  new’spapers 
and  Members  of  Parliament  in 
the  country  have  expressed  their 
opposition.  But  there  is  little 
indication  that  the  government 
^pf  President  Ga.stelo  Branco 
^  will  heed  the  opinions  of  press 
or  Parliament. 

In  countries  where  a  free 
pre.ss  is  well  established,  the 
past  year  has  shown  growing 
awareness  among  journalists 
themselves  that  continuous  ef¬ 
forts  are  necessary  to  secure  and 
extend  press  freedom. 

In  Finland,  a  new  law’  accept¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  professional 
secrecy  and  the  right  of  jour- 
inalists  to  refuse  to  reveal  their 
sources  in  court  w’as  passed  by 
Parliament.  The  Finnish  press 
had  pressed  strongly  for  this 
change  in  the  law. 


Government  introduced  legisla¬ 
tion  to  put  an  end  to  the  fre¬ 
quent  seizures  of  new’spapers. 
Furthermore,  the  Government 
has  promised  to  draw  up  new 
and  liberal  press  laws  which 
w’ill  give  press  freedom  in 
Austria  a  strong  legal  basis. 

The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Bill.  This  gives  the 
press  and  the  public  greater 
access  to  most  documents  in  the 
Federal  records,  a  major  ad¬ 
vance  in  a  long  battle  against 
undue  secrecy. 

The  Philippine  Press  Institute 
ahso  w’on  a  victory  for  freer  ac¬ 
cess  to  new’s  w’hen  the  President 
w’ithdrew'  a  ban  on  investigation 
releases. 

In  Israel,  the  controversial 
Defamation  Law’  was  amended 
after  a  hard  fight  by  newspaper¬ 
men. 

In  both  the  United  States  and 
Britain,  the  press  is  fighting 
threats  to  restrict  its  right  to 
report  court  proceedings.  In  the 
United  States,  restrictive  legis¬ 
lation  as  well  as  stricter  court 
rules  hav’e  been  suggested  in 
order  to  secure  fair  trial.  Some 
new’spapers  have  adopted  volun¬ 
tary  codes  on  reporting  crime 
new’s,  others  have  w’orked  out 
codes  in  collaboration  w’ith 
law’yers’  associations. 

A  Criminal  Ju.stice  Bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  proposed  that  reporting  of 
criminal  proceedings  should  be 
limited.  The  Bill  has  met  vigor¬ 
ous  opposition  from  new’spaper- 
men  w’ho  believe  that  holding 
trial  hearings  in  camera  will 
encourage  rumours  and  not  help 
the  courts  of  justice.  The  British 
press  has  also  opposed  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  Court  of 
Appeal  should  l)e  empow’ered  to 
sit  in  private. 

The  cause  of  press  freedom 
suffered  a  major  reverse  in 
Pakistan  during  196(5.  The  Gov- 
(Continned  on  pane  52) 


{Continued  from  page  12) 

end  of  the  year  .  .  . 

“The  break  finally  came  just 
before  Christmas,  when  North 
Vietnam  advised  that  a  visa 
could  be  picked  up  in  Paris. 

“Another  problem  in  covering 
Hanoi,  for  an  American  jour¬ 
nalist,  is  getting  here.  Com¬ 
munist  China  is  issuing  no  tran¬ 
sit  visas  for  U.S.  newsmen.  The 
sole  entry  route  for  them  is  on 
the  once-weekly  plane  of  the 
International  Control  Commis- 
.sion  W’hich  flies  the  Saigon- 
Pnompenh- Vientiane- Hanoi 
route. 

“I  picked  up  my  visa  in  Paris 
(Dec.  20)  and  boarded  the 
Hanoi  plane  in  Pnompenh  (Dec. 
2.3),  arriving  at  7:30  p.m.  .  .  .” 

No  Censorship 

Salisbury  filed  his  copy  by 
commei’cial  cable  links  to  Paris, 
then  on  to  New  York. 

Salisbury  related  that  most  of 
his  trips,  arranged  by  the  For¬ 
eign  Ministr>’,  w’ere  made  in  the 
company  of  one  or  another  cor¬ 
respondent. 

“With  the  exception  of  the 
.4gence  France  Presse  man,”  he 
noted,  “all  the  others  here  are 
from  either  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  or  the  Communist  or  left- 
w’ing  press  .  .  . 

“Dispatches  are  submitted  to 
the  cable  office  through  the  For¬ 
eign  ^Ministry,  w’hich  obviously 
reads  them  before  transmission, 
but  as  far  as  is  known,  has  not 
censored  anything.” 


School  Aide  Named 

St.  Louis 

Anzo  Manoni,  a  professor  of 
speech  and  drama  and  instructor 
in  developmental  reading,  has 
been  named  educational  consult¬ 
ant  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch.  He  W’ill  assist  in  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  “New’spaper  in  the 
Classroom”  program,  serve  as  a 
high  school  counselor  for  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  new’spaper 
careers  and  organize  teacher 
w’orkshops. 


Hoe  Co.  Directors 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Inc.,  printing 
press  and  saw  manufacturer,  has 
elected  three  directors  to  fill 
vacancies  on  its  board.  They 
are  Joseph  C.  Brennan,  Arthur 
J.  Durante,  and  Burton  C.  Pol- 
glase.  Brennan  is  president  of 
Emigrant  Industrial  Savings 
Bank.  Durante  and  Polglase  are 
vicepresidents  of  the  company, 
for  manufacturing  and  engi¬ 
neering,  respectively. 


Network  Newsmen 
Seek  Increase 
On  S300  Base 

Newsmen  employed  by  radio 
and  television  networks  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  a  three-year  con¬ 
tract  agreement  negotiated  by 
the  American  Federation  of 
Television  and  Radio  Artists,  but 
which  remains  unratified  by 
union  members. 

Responding  to  complaints 
from  newsmen,  AFTRA  officials 
W’ere  this  w’eek  requesting  that 
negotiations  be  reopened  on  a 
contract  agreed  to  on  Nov.  30. 

Under  the  proposed  terms  of 
the  contract,  newsmen  w’ere  to 
be  guaranteed  $300  a  week,  with 
commercial  fees  applied  against 
this  minimum.  Commercial  fees 
involve  special  compensation 
paid  to  a  newsman  each  time  he 
broadcasts  a  program.  Newsmen 
are  defined  as  those  w’ho  gather 
or  broadcast  the  new’s. 

There  is  concern  among  those 
making  more  than  $300  under 
individual  contracts  that  man¬ 
agement  may  try  to  reduce  their 
pay  to  the  AFTRA  minimum. 

Another  demand  by  the  news¬ 
men  is  that  they  be  granted  a 
five-day  w’eek  in  the  contract. 
At  present  the  number  of  hours 
to  be  w’orked  is  not  specified. 

• 

2  More  Agencies 
Put  On  Fee  Plan 

Robert  B.  Walker,  president 
of  American  Tobacco  C!ompany, 
announced  this  w’eek  that  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son  and  Norman,  Craig 
and  Kummel,  w’ill  be  compen¬ 
sated  for  their  services  by  the 
incentive  fee  system  instead  of 
the  commission  arrangement. 

He  noted  that  this  method  of 
compensation  is  now  in  effect 
at  all  agencies  handling  Ameri¬ 
can  Tobacco’s  cigarette  prod¬ 
ucts.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  and  Sullivan,  Stauffer, 
Cohvell  &  Bayles,  have  been 
compensated  in  this  manner 
since  the  beginning  of  1965. 

The  incentive  fee  system  pro¬ 
vides  that  agency  profits,  up  to 
an  agreed  percentage  of  gross 
billings,  are  guaranteed  by  the 
advertiser  and  agency  profits, 
in  excess  of  an  agreed  percent¬ 
age,  are  shared  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  agency, 

• 

Installs  Computer 

Grey  Advertising  will  install 
a  computer  next  year  to  process 
data  for  marketing  and  media 
planning  and  to  service  account¬ 
ing  and  financial  control  pro¬ 
cedures. 
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In  Problem-Solving 

By  Stan  Finsness. 

C4M,  Providence  (K.I.)  Journal-Bulletin 
It’s  6:00  pm.  Saturday  nipht.  and  the  problems  of  peonle.  We 


Morning 

Los  Angoles  Times  . 

Washington  Post  . 

M'ami  He'ald  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  .. 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 

New  Yo-k  Times  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  . 

Phoenii  Republic  . 

Orlando  Sentinel  . 


59,347.095 
48,409,123 
45,449,245 
42.454.491 
37  259,394 
34,484,184 
34,125,407 
32,788.823 
32,408,294 
31,085,730 


New  Year’s  Eve  in  an  almost 
darkened  newspaper  office,  and 
you’re  thinkinp:  about  the  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures  of  the  past 
year.  Not  just  your  own  but  of 
the  classified  business  across  the 
country  and  around  the  world. 

You  sret  to  thinkinp  about  20 
years  of  association  with  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  it.  Some,  still  working, 
but  past  their  prime.  Some  re¬ 
tired,  active  and  happy.  Others 
retired,  fretful  and  bored — just 
can’t  stay  away  from  the  old 
place.  A  few  retired  and  resent¬ 
ful — wild-horses  wouldn’t  drag 
them  back. 

Your  mind  goes  back  to  the 
regional  and  national  meetings 
all  around  the  country.  The 
shouts  and  handshakes  and 
greetings.  The  recountings  of 
crazy  things  and  good  things 
that  happened  in  the  past.  You 
meet  and  encourage  the  new¬ 
comers  there  for  the  first  time. 
Sometimes  they  are  a  little  hesi¬ 
tant  about  joining  in.  often  em- 
barrass"d  about  asking  ques¬ 
tions.  Then  they  come  to  realize 
that  we’re  all  in  the  same  boat 
and  all  have  the  same  problems 
to  solve  regardless  of  the  size 
of  a  guy’s  operation. 

A  Question  to  Ponder 

You  wonder,  through  all  these 
years,  just  what  makes  these 
people  go.  How  come  they’re  al¬ 
ways  so  enthusiastic,  so  willing 
to  help,  so  intent  on  their  busi¬ 
ness — year  after  year.  Even  re¬ 
tired  CAMs,  divorced  from  their 
papers  for  years,  come  back  to 
the  meetings  in  their  areas  and 
sit  in  on  the  sessions  just  as 
interestedly  and  as  valuably  as 
they  did  long  ago. 

In  that  quiet  office,  with  just 
the  clicking  of  a  time  stamp, 
you  try  to  figure  it  out.  Is  all 
business  like  this,  or  are  we 
kind  of  crazy? 

I  don’t  think  it’s  devotion  just 
to  the  newspaper  that  makes 
this  classified  business  what  it 
is.  I  don’t  think  it’s  just  the 
revenue  and  the  lines  and  the 
ads  we  produce.  There’s  more 
to  it  than  that. 

I  think,  whether  all  of  us 
realize  it  or  not,  that  we’re  right 
in  the  middle  of  something  big 
and,  we  can  make  it  even  big¬ 
ger.  We’re  involved  with  people 


can  offer  one  of  the  means  of 
solving  those  problems.  Th's  is 
an  idea  we  must  convey  more 
effectively  than  in  the  nast.  It 
is  one  of  the  ways  we  can  build 
for  the  future  in  newsp.'^per 
classified.  Newsnapers  can  he  of 
prime  importance  in  solving 
business  problems,  family  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  and  family  per¬ 
sonal  problems.  We’ll  make  our 
newspapers  stronger. 

Classffied  gets  high  readership 
and  elicits  tremendous  resnonse. 
Sometimes,  the  most  tou''hing 
news  story  can’t  achieve  what  a 
few  lines  of  class’fied’s  agate 
type  can  produce  in  terms  of 
response. 

For  example,  take  this  per¬ 
sonal  notice  that  aDnea’'ed  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
We  HAVE  son  15  y^'s.  old 
with  chron'c  k’dney  disease 
known  as  Nenhr'tis.  We  des¬ 
perately  need  kidney  donor 
with  b’ood  tyne  “O”  negative 
or  “0”  positive,  t^rgent  need 
for  kidney  transplant  soon. 
Please  call  col'ect,  Cro'vn 
Point  663-1799  or  Merrillville 
769-24n.  Ask  for  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
R.  W.  Dickinson. 

Happy  Ending 

A  Minnesota  Sioux  Indian 
named  Richard  Red  Horse  an¬ 
swered  the  ad  and  gave  one  of 
his  kidneys  The  op"rat’on  wes 
a  success.  The  ad  led,  savs  CAM 
Gil  Paddock,  to  a  dramatic  Page 
One  news  story  with  about  as 
much  human  interest  as  you  can 
get. 

Or  this  personal  (sent  in  by 
Ralph  M.  Juillard,  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  Rio  Grande  Valley 
Group  Newspapers.  Har’in^en, 
Tex.)  with  the  comment  “Here’s 
proof  that  dass^^d  advertising 
can  do  anything!’’ — 

AN  APPEAL 
TO  A  BURGLAR 

Some  time  ago  you  robbed 
my  home  at  2324  South  Park- 
wood,  and  among  the  many 
valuable  things  you  took  was 
a  key  chain  with  a  number 
of  keys  on  it  that  you  can’t 
possibly  use.  Most  important 
on  the  key  chain  was  an  Elk’s 
tooth  emblem  that  had  been 
worn  by  my  father  who 
passed  away  in  1922  and 
which  I  have  woni  for  26 


Evening 


Milwaukee  Journal  .  37,752  484 

Detroit  News  .  37,743,503 

Cleveland  Press  .  37,154,783 

Ho.'ston  Chronicle  .  34,789  785 

San  Jose  News  .  34.541,382 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  35,311,413 

Atlanta  Journal  .  33  437  498 

Denver  Post  .  32,455.950 

Phoenix  SaieHe  .  32,353,921 

Minneapolis  Star  .  31,838,597 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  40,403,177 

New  Yo-k  Times  .  38,445,434 

Philadelph’a  Inquirer  .  22,495  408 

C'-iicaoo  T'ibune  .  22  440,840 

New  Yo'k  News  .  20,485,025 

Milwa  kee  Journal  .  19,754,989 

Washington  Post  .  19,124,211 

Miami  Herald  .  I8  4‘*4  873 

Ba'timore  Sun  .  18  501,142 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  18,111,493 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  _  99,770,272 

New  Yo-k  Times  MS  .  74,791,011 

Washington  Post  MS  .  47,711  334 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  45,117  551 

M'ami  He-ald  MS  .  44,115  248 

M'lwauke*  Journal  ES  .  57  507,475 

Detroit  News  ES  .  55,101,724 

Cleve'and  Plain  Dealer  MS  ....  50,900,323 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

MS  .  50  227  543 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  50,203,812 


years.  This  emblem  has  no 
commercial  value  to  you  and 
is  in  real'ty  a  liability  as  it  is 
easily  identifiable.  'The  only 
person  in  the  world  it  has 
any  value  to  is  me.  Also  on 
the  key  chain  was  a  German 
made  pocket  knife  that  was 
given  me  by  my  late  wife.  I 
appeal  to  you  to  put  on  your 
gloves  and  wipe  all  the  fin¬ 
gerprints  off  the  charm,  the 
keys  and  the  knife  and  put 
them  in  an  envelope  and  ad¬ 
dress  it  in  printing  so  your 
handwriting  can’t  be  identi¬ 
fied  and  drop  it  in  a  mailbox 
addressed  to  Box  511,  Har¬ 
lingen.  If  you  don’t  want  to 
put  a  stamp  on  it  I’m  sure 
the  postmaster  will  trust  me 
until  I  can  pay  the  postage 
due.  You  keep  the  gold  chain 
for  your  trouble.  I  can  buy 
another  for  myself.  I  don’t 
have  to  sign  this  as  you  know 
who  I  am. 

The  gentleman  got  results, 
his  property  was  returned.  A 
Page  One  story  headlined 
“Police  Scooped  By  Star  Ad” 
carried  the  lead,  “Even  burglars 
read  Star  Classified  ads.” 

Admittedly,  these  are  unusual 
examples  of  problem-solving, 
but  they  illustrate  the  point  that 


. .  First  11  Months 


1965 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  54,505,408 

Washington  Post  .  45,421.090 

Miami  Herald  .  43,049,751 

Chicago  Tribune  .  40,393,478 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  34,394,707 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  ..  33,174,425 

Phoenix  Republic  .  31,279,329 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  30,221  i4l8 

New  York  Times  .  29,454,323 

Orlando  Sentinel  .  29,233,540 


Evening 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

Houston  Chronicle  . 

San  Jose  News  . 

Detroit  News  . 

Cleveland  Press  . 

Phoenix  Gazette  . 

Dallas  Times-Herald  . 

Montreal  Star  . 

Washington  Star  . 

Montreal  La  Presse  . 


35.152.912 
34,834,323 
34  321,110 
34,148,551 
33,548,320 
31,221,477 
30,887,374 
30  815,801 
30.418.224 
30,518,731 


-f 


Sunday 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  38,042,944 

New  York  Times  .  32,939,392 

Chicago  Trib  ne  .  20,542,294 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  19,105,502 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  18  874,442 

New  York  News  .  17,772  470 

Boston  Globe  .  17,527,997 

Washington  Post  .  17,410  359 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  17,100,343 

Miami  Herald  .  14,443,574 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 


Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  92,548.372 

Washington  Post  MS  .  42,831,449 

New  York  Times  MS  .  42,595,715 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  40,955  772 

M'ami  Herald  MS  .  59,733,325 

Milwa' kee  Journal  ES  .  54  258  414 

Detroit  Nows  ES  .  49  354,193 

Houston  Ch'onicle  ES  .  48  497.103 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  ..  47,321,781 

Columbus  Dispatch  ES  45,485  070 


Source:  Media  Records  inc. 


we’re  missing  the  “other  half” 
of  classified — the  placing  of  ads 
to  find  solutions  to  problems  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  ads  to  sell, 
rent,  buy  and  exchange.  We  do 
get  a  few  ads  in  “Wanted  to 
Buy,”  “Wanted  to  Rent”  and 
“Jobs  Wanted”  but  the  volume 
of  this  “reverse”  advei'tising  is 
almost  negligible. 

Anyway,  maybe  the  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  this  business  is  that 
we’re  so  mixed  up  with  all  kinds 
of  problems  we  forget  we  have 
any  of  our  own.  We  have  staffs 
to  work  with,  one  of  the  biggest 
jobs  a  classified  manager  faces. 

We  have  the  revenue  needs  of 
our  newspapers.  They’re  not  ^ 
going  to  diminish.  But,  most  * 
importantly,  we  have  all  those 
people  to  help  with  their  prob¬ 
lem-solving. 

This  line  of  thought  provides 
a  real  challenge  in  1967. 

Progress  Report 

Longview,  Tex. 

Development  of  the  resources 
of  the  Sabine  River  and  other 
Texas  streams  is  featured  in  the 
32nd  East  Texas  Industrial 
Progress  Edition  of  the  Long¬ 
view  Daily  News  and  Journal. 
Dated  Jan.  1,  it  contains  624 
pages. 
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People  live  in  full  color.  They  buy  in  full  color. 
^  ShouldnT  you  sell  in  full  color,  too? 


Why  go  through  life  in  black  and  white?  Provide  advertisers  with  a  wide,  wild 
world  of  eye-catching  color.  Reap  the  rich  rewards  of  increased  sales  through  more 
effective  advertising  with  CopleyColor.  There’s  no  doubt  about  it!  More  people  look 
at  full  color  advertising — and  then,  db  something  about  it.  That  adds  up  to  more  sales. 

We  have  the  first  web  offset  press  on  the  West  Coast  capable  of  printing  high 
quality,  full  color  SpectaColor  or  Hi-Fi  preprints.  And  we’re  ready  to  talk  newspaper 
inserts  with  you.  For  the  whole  colorful  story,  please  call  our  sales  representative — 
(213)  623*2188.  Or  if  you  prefer,  write— Newspaper  Color  Unlimited,  609  South 
Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California — for  samples  and  additional  information. 

The  perfect  vehicle  for  CopleyColor  in  Los  Angeles  is  CLAN— Copley  Los  Angeles 
Area  Newspapers.  Eight  dailies  and  22  weeklies  provide 
concentrated  coverage  of  49  influential  hometown  com¬ 
munities  reaching  667,817  Los  Angeles  families. 

Put  some  CopleyColor  into  your  life! 


—  «.^opicy  /\in 
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ON  THE  RIGHT  ROAD — Fred  Adams,  center,  director  of  marketing 
for  American  Motors  Corp.,  talks  about  newspaper  advertising  and 
the  1967  car  improvements  at  a  meeting  with  members  of  Detroit 
Chapter,  AANR.  Interested  in  a  model  of  one  of  the  new  models  are 
Robert  Nieman,  left,  of  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  and  Ormsbee, 
and  James  Millar,  right,  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 


Farming  Area 
Papers  Plant 
Seeds  for  Ads 

Farm  magazines  and  farm 
papers  that  have  received  the 
bulk  of  the  advertising  dollars 
in  the  agricultural  category  may 
be  in  for  some  stiffer  competi¬ 
tion  during  1967  from  small 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

Organizers  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Markets  Inc.,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  firm  which  special¬ 
izes  in  soliciting  national  adver¬ 
tising  for  a  list  of  weeklies  and 
small  dailies,  believe  they  have 
found  a  competitive  approach 
for  selling  these  papers  as  a 
basic  agricultural  advertising 
medium  rather  than  a  supple¬ 
mentary  one  to  advertisers  who 
w'ant  to  i-each  farmers. 

Their  plan  offers  advertisers, 
at  the  present  time,  a  list  of  72 
newspapers  in  Texas — 42  in  the 
High  Plains  area — at  special 
package  rates.  The  firm  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  extend  the  list  of 
papers  into  parts  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia 
and  Alabama.  In  order  to  qualify 
under  INM’s  plan,  the  news¬ 
paper  must  be  centered  in  a 
countn,’  w’ith  a  crop  concentra¬ 
tion,  such  as  cotton,  peanuts, 
rice  and  tobacco,  that  ranks 
statewise  or  nationally. 

Package  Kate 

Each  paper  sets  their  own 
individual  “Agri-Package  Rate” 
as  it  is  called  and  contracts  with 
INM  to  offer  this  rate  for  spe¬ 
cified  length  of  time. 

“While  the  combined  package 
rate  of  newspapers  is  higher 
than  that  of  bigger  farm  maga¬ 
zines  and  farm  papers,”  William 
H.  Fischer,  president  of  INM, 
said,  “the  newspapers  claim  the 
advantage  of  rifling  advertising 
messages  at  high  sales  potential 
customers,  with  perfect  timing 


and  listing  of  local  outlets,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  thorough  reader- 
ship  of  smaller,  local  new’s- 
papers.” 

The  “Agri-Package  Rate”  is 
not  commissionable  to  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  although  agen¬ 
cies  placing  accounts  normally 
add  commissions  when  billing 
clients  per  agreement.  Adver¬ 
tising  schedules  must  appear  in 
a  minimum  number  of  news¬ 
papers  to  qualify  for  package 
rates.  This  varies  according  to 
crop  concentration  and  product 
distribution,  Fischer  said. 

.Another  important  sales  tool 
used  by  the  firm  is  market  re¬ 
search  material  produced  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  State  Crop  Release  reports. 

Market  Data 

The  data  from  these  sources 
i'  used  by  Independent  News¬ 
paper  Markets  to  compile  news¬ 
paper-related  marketing  infor¬ 
mation  to  show  to  potential 
advertisers.  The  most  important 
.sales  contacts  appear  to  be  the 
district  sales  offices  where  com¬ 
pany  distribution  and  effort  can 
be  measured  against  acreage 
potential,  Fischer  remarked. 

Testing  in  several  Southwest¬ 
ern  and  Southeastern  states  last 


year  resulted  in  favorable  re¬ 
action  from  advertisers  such  as 
Louisana  Seed  Company,  Pay¬ 
master  Seed  (Division  of  Acco) 
and  Ortho  division  of  Chevron 
Chemical  Company,  according  to 
Fischer. 

Chevron  introduced  a  new 
pesticide  and  following  the  cam¬ 
paign,  T.  B.  Byrd  Jr.,  regional 
sales  manager  in  Dallas,  told 
Fischer:  “A  time  factor  was  the 
most  important  part  of  our  ob¬ 
jective.  To  my  complete  amaze¬ 
ment  and  pleasant  surprise, 
INM  agricultural  research  re¬ 
lating  to  local  new’spapers 
serving  our  potential  areas  pro¬ 
vided  us  W’ith  up  to  date  infor¬ 
mation. 

“The  package  rate,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “meant  much  to  us  in 
saving  time  and  effort.” 

• 

2  from  .4d  .4"enoies 
Will  Copley  Prizes 

Monrovia,  Calif. 

Tw’o  Los  Angeles  advertising 
agency  employes  were  named 
winners  in  a  conLcst  spotisored 
hy  CopleyColor. 

First  prize  winner  w’as  Jim 
Stack,  McCann-Erickson,  Los 
.Ange’rs.  He  received  a  weekend 
for  two  couples  in  Borrego 
Springs,  California,  plus  ex¬ 
pense  money  and  air  transporta¬ 
tion. 

Second  prize  w’inner  was 
Allene  Johnson,  Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald  Sample,  Los  Angeles.  She 
w’on  a  w’eekend  for  two  at  Kona 
Kai  Club  on  Shelter  Island,  ex¬ 
pense  money  and  transporta¬ 
tion  in  Copley  Newspapers’  ex¬ 
ecutive  DC-3  airplane. 

• 

Joins  Rep  Firm 

Andrew’  T.  Suhie  has  joined 
the  New’  England  sales  staff  of 
the  Julius  Mathew’S  Special 
Agency.  He  was  associated  with 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
national  ad  department. 


Rep  Firm  Ailverlises  ' 
For  Higher  Tv  Rates 

The  Katz  Agency  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  and  broadcast  advertising 
representatives,  announced  this  ^ 
week  it  intends  to  run  a  full- 
page  ad  supporting  the  view  that 
the  added  value  that  color  lends 
to  television  commercials  should 
be  reflected  in  the  rates  of  sta- 
tion.s. 

In  making  the  case  for  in¬ 
creased  rates  due  to  color,  the 
Katz  ad  w’ill  state  that  color 
television  offers  advertisers  a 
medium  of  “unparalleled  value,” 
and  the  time  has  come  for  agen¬ 
cies  to  accept  new’  cost-per- 
thousand  guidelines  for  color 
television  that  reflected  its  added 
value. 

“This  is  not  to  suggest  prem¬ 
iums  for  color,”  states  Katz. 

“It  simply  suggests  that  buyers 
pay  for  value  received.”  .As  color 
viewing  becomes  more  common¬ 
place,  stations  may  be  giving 
discounts  to  “old-fashioned 
black-and-w’h  i te  advertisers,” 
says  the  ad,  w’hich  w’ill  run  in 
business  publications. 

Kenneth  P.  Donnellon,  Katz 
director  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  said  the  point  at 
which  penetration  is  sufficient  to 
justify  rate  increases  has  to  be 
determined  market-by-market. 

• 

General  Foods  Uses 
Supps  to  Introduce 

Four  new’  frozen  food  prod¬ 
ucts  have  been  added  to  the 
Birds  Eye  div’ision  of  General 
Foods  Corporation  and  are  being 
offered  to  consumer.;  in  selected 
aieas  of  the  country  w’ith  full- 
page  color  ads  in  Life  and  Sun¬ 
day  new’spaper  supplements  and 
network  and  spot  television  com¬ 
mercials.  The  agency  is  Young 
&  Ruhicani.  The  areas  are  in 
New’  York,  Illinois,  Southern 
California,  Pennsylvania,  Mich¬ 
igan,  Northern  California, 
Georgia  and  Florida. 

• 

Bronner  Promoted 

Edwin  M.  Bronner  has  been  ^ 
named  manager,  editorial  serv¬ 
ices,  United  States  Rubber  Co., 
it  was  announced  by  Arthur  .\L 
York,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Prior  to  joining  U.S. 
Rubber  in  January,  1966,  Bron¬ 
ner  was  W’ith  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  for  three 
years  as  senior  editor  of  the 
employe  publication.  Oil  Fea¬ 
tures.  He  had  previously  been 
W’ith  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  as  editorial  l 
writer,  and  w’ith  the  Associa-  ^ 
tion  of  Casualty  and  Surety  j 
Companies  as  assistant  director  j 
of  public  relations.  | 
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A  scene  from  Jacques-Yves  Cousteau  s  WORLD  WITHOUT  SUN«  a  Columbia  Pictures  Release. 


Republic  Steel  anticipates 
steel  needs  for  future  harvesting 
of  deep-sea  wealth 


Despite  the  forbidding  dangers  of  the  ocean 
depths,  man  is  beginning  to  extract  the  tremen¬ 
dous  wealth  of  food,  fuel,  and  minerals  held 
captive  for  billions  of  years. 

Republic  has  developed  superstrength  steels 
forecasting  dramatic  possibilities  for  underwater 
operations.  These  steels  have  twice  the  water- 
pressure  resistance  of  steels  of  the  same  weight 
presently  being  used.  Also,  we  are  now  perfecting 
such  advanced  fabricating  methods  as  electron 
beam  welding  for  fabricating  steel  structures  to 
be  used  underwater. 

Republic  is  aware  that  rapidly  changing  markets, 
like  harvesting  the  ocean's  wealth,  are  creating 
rapidly  changing  problems  and  opportunities  for 
customers.  Basic  suppliers,  like  Republic,  must, 
for  the  national  welfare,  anticipate  customer  needs 
and  build  far  in  advance  of  demands. 


That's  why  Republic  Steel  Corporation  is  invest¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  new  and 
improved  facilities.  These  funds  are  available  as 
internally  generated  cash  and  as  bank  loans  which 
have  been  or  may  be  extended  to  us  by  financial 
institutions.  But  these  huge  sums  are  available  to 
us  only  because, we  have  conducted  our  business 
profitably  in  the  past.  They  are  further  evidence 
that  industrial  profits,  resulting  from  efficient 
operation,  aggressive  research,  and  alert  manage¬ 
ment,  serve  the  needs  of  the  whole  nation  and 
provide  the  sinews  for  its  growth. 


You  Can  Take  the  Pulse  of  Progress  at 

REPUBLIC  STEEL 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO  44101 


(>  ThisSTEELMARKof  the  American  Steel  Industry 

StnlT^.i  on  a  product  assures  you  it  is  modern,  versatile, 
,  economicalSteel.Lookforitonproductsyoubuy. 
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What  Does  One  Ask 
At  a  Short  Course? 


By  Rirk  Frietlinan 

Our  recent  three-part  series 
on  the  Xational  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  Flying  Sem¬ 
inars  (Nov.  26,  Dec.  3,  Dec.  10) 
has  stirred  up  a  bit  of  a  flap. 

In  all  three  parts,  we  empha¬ 
sized  that  too  many  photogra¬ 
phers  in  the  audiences  of  the 
four  cities  visited  were  much 
too  interested  in  lens  openings 
and  F-stops  than  in  what  the 
photographs  conveyed  and  what 
the  man  who  took  them  saw. 
.4nd  much  too  interested  in  how 
to  set  up  a  check  passing  pic¬ 
ture  than  in  how  to  produce 
outstanding  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphy  (such  as  some  of  the 
examples  shown  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  E&P  week  after  week). 
They  kept  asking  questions  of 
this  nature  all  through  the  tour. 

My  feeling  was  this:  Re¬ 
porters  start  out  writing  obitu¬ 
aries  and  garden  club  notices. 
But  they  don’t  go  to  newspaper 
conventions  and  discuss  how  to 
^^Tite  obituaries  and  garden  club 
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notices.  So  why  should  photog¬ 
raphers  go  to  seminars  and  dis¬ 
cuss  how  to  set  up  four  people 
on  a  dance  committee?  If  news 
photography  isn’t  any  more  im¬ 
portant  than  that,  it’s  not  worth 
discussing. 

Most  of  this  year’s  NPPA 
Flying  Seminar  faculty  agreed 
with  me  on  the  above  point — 
not  only  agreed  but  kept  empha¬ 
sizing  it  during  their  stints  on 
the  tour. 

I)an<-e  Planning 

The  ink  wasn’t  completely  dry 
on  E&P’s  Nov.  26  issue  when 
we  got  a  letter  from  Ward  Shar- 
rer,  a  staff  photographer  on  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee.  It 
read: 

“Those  bad  questions  I’m 
sorry  to  say  are  the  products 
of  the  AVERAGE  newspaper 
photog  working  for  the  AVER¬ 
AGE  newspaper  which  assigns 
AVERAGE  pictures  to  be  taken 
of  the  local  society  folks  plan¬ 
ning  a  dance.  I  won’t  argue  that 
the  questions  like  ‘show  me  five 
variations  of  the  dance  com¬ 
mittee  picture  .  .  .’  are  inane  but 
I  for  one  would  like  to  see  some 
one  come  up  with  five  good 
po.ses  involving  six  people  plan¬ 
ning  a  dance  .  .  .  you  see  this  is 
the  AVERAGE  challenge  that 
we  poor  boobs  knowm  as  news¬ 
paper  photographers  are  faced 
with.  The  fellows  that  sport  the 
title  photojoumalist,  are  the 
ones  that  just  don’t  Ixither 
taking  the  crumby  picture  in  the 
first  place. 

“It’s  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  I 
admit,  but  not  many  newspapers 
have  openings  for  photojournal¬ 
ists.  They  prefer  a  good  new.s- 


paper  photographer  who  will  ac¬ 
cept  dance  planner  assignments 
without  a  whimper  and  work 
like  hell  to  get  an  attractive  eye¬ 
catching  picture.  The  newspaper 
photog  will  use  lights,  lenses, 
props,  angles,  expressive  faces 
and  anything  within  his  means 
to  get  that  picture  because  his 
employer,  Mr.  AVERAGE  pub¬ 
lisher,  WANTS  A  DANCE 
PLANNING  PICTURE  to  run 
in  his  paper  .  .  . 

“The  reasons  that  such  seem¬ 
ingly  inane  questions  popped  up 
from  the  audience  are  because 
about  99.44/100  percent  of  the 
audience  are  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers  doing  the  best  work  they 
can  in  any  given  situation  and 
waiting  for  the  day  when  the 
photo  assignment  sheet  is  clear 
of  dance  planning  assignments 
to  do  a  little  enterprising  or  the 
big  story  breaks  and  Life  has 
the  phone  ringing.’’ 

The  second  letter  that  came  in 
ran  over  three  pages  single¬ 
spaced  with  the  specification 
that  it  was  not  for  publication. 
Copies  of  it  went  to  Bob  Gilka, 
of  National  Geographic  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  Bill  Strode,  of  the 
Loumville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour- 
nal.  Gilka  and  Strode  were  the 
two  who  put  this  year’s  Flying 
Faculty  together. 

As  the  letter  went  to  people 
responsible  for  planning  the 
Flying  Short  Course  and  got  a 
reply  from  one  that  is  worth 
passing  on,  I  don’t  think  I’m 
violating  any  confidences  by- 
printing  part  of  this  letter  as 
long  as  I  keep  the  author  un¬ 
identified.  It  may  bring  into  the 
open  what  some  other  people  are 
thinking.  So  here  it  is  (the 
brackets  are  mine) : 

Club  Members? 

“Mr.  Friedman,  just  what — 
in  your  mind — is  the  objective 
of  the  Flying  Short  Course? 

“Is  it  a  week-long  reunion  of 
‘big  time’  club  members,  or  is  it 
designed  to  improve  photogra¬ 
phy  and  answer  what  you  choose 
to  call  the  ‘inane’  que.stions  of 
working  photographers  .  ,  . 
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“I  am  not  speaking  as  Snow  ^ 
White.  I  am  speaking  as  a  pho¬ 
tographer  who  has  attended  the 
Flying  Short  Course  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  I  am  speaking 
as  a  person  who  knows  several  ^ 
of  the  perennial  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  beyond  the  superficial  gloss 
of  the  ‘big  time’  credentials 
which  they  present  on  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Short  Course.  I  am  also 
speaking  as  a  working  photog¬ 
rapher  on  a  small  daily  news¬ 
paper  which  does  not  have  a 
roto  magazine  and  does  not  have 
a  budget  to  send  its  men  to  Viet 
Nam  and  California  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  Cuba. 

“I  am,  like  a  thousand  other  ^ 
photographers,  working  for  a  T 
paper  which  does  shoot  the  check 
passing  and  flag  raising  and 
officer  installations  and  dance 
committees  and  a  myriad  of 
other  ‘inane’  assignments.  Like 
it  or  not — and  many  photogra¬ 
phers  don’t — this  is  our  life 
blood.  Our  readers  buy  Life, 
Look  and  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  for  Viet  Nam  and 
Washington  pictures  and  stories. 

“It  is  our  job,  it  is  our  pro¬ 
fession  to  make  the  check  pass¬ 
ings  look  good,  and  the  new 
officers  look  attractive,  and  to 
make  the  flag  raising  at  the 
grade  school  look  like  Iwo  Jima. 

Concepts  and  Prtiblems 

“Perhaps  this  is  part  of  the  i 
problem.  Perhaps  many  of  the  t 
photographers  a.sking  ‘inane’ 
questions  can’t  fathom  the 
world  of  a  man  like  Bill  Strode 
who  spends  his  life  shooting  the 
15-page  magazine  layout  on 
poverty.  They  can’t  believe  a 
working  situation  in  which  a 
photographer  is  allowed  a  week 
or  more  to  produce  a  completed 
a.ssignment.  In  this  amount  of 
time  they  have  probably  shot  30 
check  passings  or  something 
comparable. 

“This  is  an  understandable 
situation.  On  many  papers  the 
concept  of  a  ‘layout’  doesn’t  ex¬ 
tend  l)eyond  three  pictures  of 
the  summer  playground.  This  is 
a  lamentable  situation,  but  it 
does  exist.  In  your  position  to 
.see  what  most  of  the  papers  in  ^ 
the  country  are  doing,  you  should 
be  more  aware  of  this  than 
most  anyone  el.se  in  the  business. 
[What  I  do  see  and  what  I’ve 
l>een  re|)orting  and  di.splaying 
the  almost  four  years  I’ve  han¬ 
dled  E&P’s  photo  column  are 
the  photographers,  many  of 
them  young  and  many  of  them 
on  .small  papers,  who  have  been 
producing  a  lot  more  worth¬ 
while  photography  than  check 
passing  pictures.  And  in  almost 
200  photo  columns,  I  haven’t  yet  ^ 
had  one  photographer  .send  me  | 
a  check-passing  shot.  Or  a  pic-  | 
(('ontinucd  on  page  22)  I 
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This  is  a  news  desk? 


Yes,  but  this  “editor’s”  concern  for  the  who,  what, 
when,  where  and  how  is  not  to  write  a  news  story, 
but  to  make  sure  of  delivery  of  a  life-saving  drug. 
The  “editor”  shown  above  is  a  security  guard  at 
Lederle  Laboratories  in  Pearl  River,  New  York. 
When  the  phone  rings  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  he  answers  it.  This  time  a  hospital  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  needs  an  emergency  shipment  of  gas  gan¬ 
grene  antitoxin,  and  there’s  no  other  place  to  get 
it.  Just  as  your  deskman  knows  how  to  handle  the 
news  story,  this  “editor”  is  trained  to  respond  to 


the  most  difficult  situations. 

Once  the  call  is  received,  Lederle’s  emergency 
product  shipment  procedure  goes  into  effect. 
It  requires  close  and  fast  cooperation  among 
Lederle  physicians  and  people  responsible  for 
plant  security,  packing,  routing  and  shipping  the 
goods.  Soon  the  life-saving  antitoxin  is  aboard  a 
plane  headed  west. 

Routine  procedure?  Seems  like  it,  but,  just  as  in 
meeting  any  deadline,  it  takes  preparation  and 
practice  to  make  it  so. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


Photography 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


ture  of  four  people  on  a  dance 
committee.] 

Daydreams 

More  of  the  letter: 

“To  the  vast  majority  of 
working  photographers  in  the 
country  the  things  which  are 
important  are  posing  the  group 
of  four  and  using  electronic 
flash  properly  and  finding  out 
what  camera,  lens,  film  and  de¬ 
veloper  the  successful  photog¬ 
rapher  is  using.  These  are  the 
things  which  the  photographer 
must  come  to  grips  with  every 
day.  He  is  not  faced  with  the 
problem  of  a  book  written  by 
President  Johnson,  or  editing 
700  frames  shot  on  a  single  as¬ 
signment,  or  trying  to  blend  in 
with  the  furniture  on  a  candid 
layout  assignment.  In  his  work¬ 
ing  situation  these  are  things 
which  he  reads  about  in  the 
NPPA  magazine  and  dreams 
about  on  his  way  to  the  next 
check  passing. 

“As  a  result,  when  he  has  the 
opportunity  to  confront  the  suc¬ 
cessful  and  big  time  photogra¬ 
phers  he  asks  questions  on  topics 
which  concern  him,  topics  like 
the  group  picture  and  improving 
the  routine  assignment. 

“And  how  is  he  greeted  by 
the  ‘big  time’  when  he  asks  his 
questions?  He’s  told  his  ques¬ 
tions  are  ‘inane’  and  to  sit  down 
and  shut  up  and  listen  to  the 
further  adventures  of  life  in 
the  ‘big  time.’ 

“When  one  of  our  men  re¬ 
turned  from  [the  Flying  Short 
Cour.se],  I  a.sked  him  what  he 
had  learned.  He  .said:  ‘Nothing, 
but  I  was  inspired.’  And  for  the 
next  two  weeks  he  tried  to  blend 
in  with  the  furniture  on  routine 
society  assignments.  [That’s 
bad?]  He,  I  might  add,  went  to 
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the  [Flying  Short  Cour.se  stop] 
on  his  own  day  off  and  paid  part 
of  his  own  expenses  to  be  told 
that  his  questions  on  handling 
his  job  were  not  welcome  .  .  . 

“The  fault,  I  believe,  lies  with 
the  attitude  of  the  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  .  .  .  They  worked  their  way 
up — or  dowm,  depending  on  how 
you  look  at  it — and  they  are 
aware  of  the  problems  of  the 
man  on  the  small  paper.  But 
they  have  chosen  to  ignore  these 
problems  .  .  . 

“It  would  seem  to  me  that  a 
serious  photographer  on  a  mag¬ 
azine  staff  would  take  one  look 
at  the  generally  poor  work  being 
done  by  most  newspapers  on  a 
daily  basis  and  make  an  effort  to 
make  these  photographers  aware 
of  what  makes  a  good  picture. 
Notre  Dame’s  Dr.  Ed  Fisher  is 
a  good  example  of  a  man  who 
does  this.  [I  spent  11  days  with 
Dr.  Fisher  a  couple  of  years  ago 
on  one  of  the  Flying  Short 
Course.  Dr.  Fisher,  who  teaches 
film  making  and  film  critici.sm 
at  Notre  Dame,  gave  a  Short 
Course  talk,  not  on  how  to  pass 
a  check  but  on  “poetic  vision.’’ 
And  everyone  came  away  in¬ 
spired,  including  me.  He  never 
mentioned  equipment.  Are  there 
two  Dr.  Ed  Fishers  at  Notre 
Dame?] 

Set-Ups 

“Maybe,  to  improve  our  situa¬ 
tion,  we  should  turn  to  successful 
advertising  photographers  for 
consultation  and  advice.  These 
men  know  what  makes  a  good 
picture  and  they  practice  what 
they  preach.  They  will  openly 
confess  to  the  sin  of  ‘setting  up’ 
a  picture,  they  will  admit  using 
two  or  three  lights  and  they 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  their 
product  meets  the  editor’s  re¬ 
quest. 

“These  are  the  factors  which 
constitute  a  good  picture  for 
the  3x5  hole  on  the  society  page. 
The  candid,  emotional,  poorly 
lit  picture  of  a  child  living  in 
poverty  taken  by  a  high¬ 
ly  opinionated  photographer 


CITATION  is  presented  to  Philip  Maxwell,  manager  of  editorial 
promotion  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  who  retires  Jan.  I.  The  citation 
presented  by  Lt.  Gen.  John  H.  Michaelis,  Fifth  Army  commander, 
is  for  support  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  program. 
Maxwell  was  commended  for  his  efforts  in  having  Chicago  Tribune 
gold  and  silver  awards  presented  each  year  to  more  than  2,700 
army  ROTC  cadets  since  the  program  began  in  1935. 


doesn’t  do  the  job.  [What  job?] 
“Don  Woolley  .  .  .  stole  the 
[NPPA]  show  with  his  multi- 
purpo.se  trophy.  This  is  fine  .  .  . 
But  why  not  follow  this  with  a 
lecture  on  how  the  trophy  can 
be  used  most  effectively  in  a  pic¬ 
ture?  [Woolley’s  devastatingly 
funny  presentation  made  a  dev¬ 
astating  point  mis.sed  by  our 
letter- writer:  Trophy  presenta¬ 
tions  are  a  lot  of  nonsense!] 
“We  all  have  to  shoot  the 
bowling  teams  and  softball 
champions.  Why  not  work  with 
the  photographer  in  the  area 
where  it  will  benefit  him. 

“But  this  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  These  are  things  which 
are  determined  by  the  club.  Your 
job  is  to  report  the  club’s 
activities.  My  objection  is  with 
your  agreement  with  the  club’s 
attitudes.”  [If  our  letter-writer 
cares  to  go  back  and  check,  he 
might  discover  a  good  part  of  my 
job  since  March,  1963,  when  I 
took  over  this  photo  column,  has 
been  to  report  about  good  pho¬ 
tographers  few  people  know 
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about,  to  show  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  good  newspaper 
photography  being  taken  in  this 
country  in  a  lot  of  places,  to 
help  upgrade  those  areas  where 
it  isn’t  being  done,  and  to  help 
the  photographer  get  rid  of 
lou.sy  assignments  such  as  check¬ 
passing  and  trophy  presenta¬ 
tions,  so  he  can  take  some  good 
stuff  and  join  whatever  club 
our  letter-writer  is  talking 
about.] 

No  Reunion 

Here’s  the  an.swer  from  Bill 
Strode,  who  is  NPPA’s  educa¬ 
tional  chairman,  to  the  above 
letter: 

“There  are  several  points  on 
which  I  will  have  to  disagree 
strongly  with  you.  One  is  what 
you  call  the  ‘Big  Time’  club 
members.  It  is  not  a  reunion  and 
if  you  would  look  at  the  pro¬ 
gram,  you  would  see  that  no  one 
on  the  .s|)eaking  program  had 
l)een  on  the  Flying  Short  Course 
l)efore. 

“So  I  don’t  see  how  you  can 
say  this  is  a  reunion  or  clique 
of  photographers.  There  are 
always  a  few  people  who  go 
along  each  year  to  help  with 
.sound,  lighting,  and  the  projec¬ 
tors;  but  the.se  are  the  same 
people  becau.se  they  are  the  ones 
who  volunteer  to  do  the  work 
without  getting  much  credit. 

“I  al.so  di.sagree  with  your 
idea  that  we  .should  talk  about 
‘nuts  and  Iwlt.s’  on  the  Flying 
Short  Course.  You  say  this  is 
the  life  blood  of  a  lot  of  news¬ 
papers,  but  when  you  discu.ss 
writing  with  a  writer,  you  cer¬ 
tainly  don’t  ask  what  kind  of 
typewriter  he  u.ses  and  what 
kind  of  jjaper  he  writes  on.  You 
a.sk  him  what  inspired  him  and 
(('ontinued  on  page  24) 
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who  sells  the  lion’s  share 
of  news  web  offset  inks? 

The  answer  is  easy.  United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation.  Why?  Because  U.S.  has  a  special 
way  with  web  offset.  A  particular  way  of  making  inks  that  will  work  specially  for  your  press 
and  your  stock.  Black  or  color,  non-heatset  or  heatset,  daily  newspaper  or  commercial 
plant,  U.S.  web  offset  inks  perform  best.  If  you  are  not  already  using  U.S.  inks,  write  or  call 
for  a  sample  kit  designed  for  your  press  and  paper  stock.  Run  it  and  see  for  yourself  why 
U.S.  gets  the  lion’s  share  in  the  field. 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  East  Rutherford,  N.J.  •  Branches  in:  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C. 
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Photography 

{Continued  trow  p(t;/e  22) 


his  approach  to  his  subject.  So, 
this  is  why  I  think  the  questions 
on  cameras  and  film  are  unim¬ 
portant  because  the  photogrra- 
phers  can  learn  about  this  out 
of  technical  books.  Why  not 
learn  from  the  speakers  the 
things  you  cannot  learn  from 
books? 

“It  is  true  that  many  of  the 
people  on  the  Flying  Short 
Course  have  been  doing  some 
large  things,  like  myself  in  Viet 
Nam;  but  I  would  say  that  I 
have  shot  as  many  or  more 
check  presentations  or  dance 
pictures  as  you  have.  But  be¬ 
cause  of  this  I  want  to  improve 
the  newspaper  outlook  on  pho¬ 
tography. 

“What  I  want  to  do  is  to  find 
some  w’ay  in  which  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  whole  or  individual 
newspapers  can  be  improved  by 
getting  different  approaches  to 
these  types  of  assignments.  This 
we  did  talk  about  on  the  tour 
but  it  was  not  along  the  lines 
of  how  to  pose  four  people  in 
check  presentations  —  it  was 
how  to  handle  the  overall  ap¬ 
proach  of  check  presentations 
and  dance  pictures. 

How  a  Weekly  Does  It 

“Larry  Cameron,  who  works 
for  a  weekly  newspaper  [Pad- 
dock  Publications,  Arlington 
Heights.  Ill.],  was  put  in  the 
program  for  this  si)ecific  reason 
—  to  show  that  you  don’t  have 
to  w'ork  for  the  Courier-Journal 
or  Milwaukee  Jouimal  to  get 
great  picture  coverage.  His  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  u.se  the  concepts  of  a 
layout  of  ‘three  pictures  of  the 
summer  playground.’  They  use 
pictures  well.  This  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  —  to  get  more 
newspapers  to  operate  along 
the.se  lines  and  to  quit  using 
only  a  layout  of  three  pictures. 
If  we  could  get  photographers 
to  inspire  the  editors  enough, 
maylie  this  would  dawn  on  more 
papers  around  the  country,  both 
large  and  small. 

“From  your  letter,  it  seems 
as  though  you  were  not  at  any 
of  the  sessions.  I  wish  you 
would  have  been  Ijecause  even 
though  we  are  not  illustrating 
a  book  by  President  Johnson 
[a  reference  to  Ken  Heyman’s 
talk]  we  could  try  to  take  this 
same  approach  on  the  next  as¬ 
signment  even  if  it  is  a  check 
presentation. 

“We  al.so  had  an  organized 
‘bull  session’  and  the  entire 
faculty  was  available  for  any 
questions  on  the  individual 
basis  .  .  .  many  of  the  photog¬ 
raphers  were  .  .  .  invited  to  ask 
the  faculty  members  anything 


they  wished,  but  unfortunately, 
the  majority  of  the  photogra¬ 
phers  were  evidently  at  a  movie 
or  drinking  beer  because  the 
faculty  members  were  not  asked 
many  questions. 

“When  you  asked  the  man 
what  he  had  learned,  he  said, 
‘nothing,  but  I  was  inspired.’ 
I  believe  that  if  everyone  came 
back  with  this  attitude,  the 
short  course  was  a  success.  This 
is  what  we  want  to  do  —  not  to 
teach  mechanics,  but  to  inspire 
thinking.  The  inspiiation  miph 
rub  off  on  one  other  ])hotogra- 
pher  or  editoi’,  and  if  this  hap¬ 
pens,  we  have  done  our  job 
well  ...  I  would  like  to  inject 
one  comment  I  overheard  from 
a  faculty  member.  He  said  he 
had  learned  more  on  this  course 
than  many  of  the  students.  I  am 
sure  this  was  true  because  he 
wanted  to  learn.  If  the  faculty 
can  learn,  I  am  sure  there  was 
something  for  the  student  .  .  . 

“You  say  that  if  a  serious 
magazine  photographer  would 
take  a  look  at  the  generally 
poor  work  being  done  on  the 
newspapers,  he  would  make  an 
effort  to  make  these  photogra¬ 
phers  aware  of  what  magazines 
consider  good  pictures.  This  is 
exactly  what  we  did  with  Ken 
Heyman.  But  I  guess  many 
photogiaphers  ju.st  thought,  ‘I 
will  never  get  a  chance  to  shoot 
a  book  for  the  President,’  and 
forgot  about  what  he  said  about 
approach,  pictures,  and  handling 
the  assignment. 

“What  we  are  tiying  to  do  on 
the  Flying  Short  Course  is  not 
to  tell  the  photographer  how 
you  line  up  four  people  but  how 
to  take  this  situation  and  make 
it  into  a  better  picture  assign¬ 
ment. 

“Maybe  unknowingly-  to  you 
mo.st  everything  you  have  .said 
has  been  in  supjmrt  of  the  way 
we  are  trying  to  hold  the  short 
cour.se.  Next  year  I  am  going 
to  have  even  more  philosophy 
on  the  coui'.se  and  less  ‘nuts  and 
bolts.’  ’’ 

Brain  and  Hearl 

Strode  .sent  me  a  copy  of  the 
above  letter  and  a  clipping  from 
the  year-end  double-is.sue  of 
Life  magazine.  The  clipping 
was  part  of  Carl  Mydans’  arti¬ 
cle  titled:  “With  Mind  and 
Heart  and  a  Magic  Box.” 

The  picture  in  the  clipping 
showed  a  picture  of  the  author 
taken  by  himself  with  a  camera 
consisting  of  a  common  cereal 
Iwx  and  a  pinhole  for  a  lens  — 
to  demonstrate  his  point,  that 
in  photography,  equipment  isn’t 
everything. 

Strode  had  underlined  in  blue 
a  part  of  the  text  by  Mydans. 
It  read: 


“For  years  I  have  felt  di.s- 
heartened  when  some  one  look¬ 
ing  at  one  of  my  pictures  has 
exclaimed:  ‘I  like  that  very 
much!  What  did  you  take  that 
with?’  I  am  tempted  to  reply 
that  I  took  it  with  my  biain  or 
with  my  heart.” 

One  last  point.  The  2,857- 
circulation  weekly  Clohe  (Ariz.) 
Record  on  Dec.  1,  1966,  ran  an 
almost  blank  sjjace  two  columns 
wide  and  2614  picas  deep  right 
in  the  middle  of  Page  Four.  A 
small  bit  of  text  in  the  middle 
of  all  this  white  space  read: 

“You’re  wrong,  we’re  right. 
We  saved  this  space  for  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Miami  Copper  Co. 
United  Fund  workers  but 
Tommy  Taraba,  who  is  heading 
the  UF  drive  there,  said  .  .  . 
COUNT  THEM!  800  UF 
WORKERS  AT  MIAMI  COP¬ 
PER  .  .  .  How  do  you  get  them 
in  one  picture?” 

Somewhere  there’s  a  newspa¬ 
per  and  a  newspaper  photogra¬ 
pher  who  would  have  tried.  And 
another  photographer  who 
would  want  to  know  how  the 
photographer  j)o.sed  the  800 
workers. 


A  View  from  Far  East 

Chicago 

Lloyd  Wendt,  editor  of  Chi- 
cugo's  American,  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  second  visit  in  16 
months  to  the  Far  East,  is 
writing  20  articles  of  the  power 
struggle  in  Red  China  and  an 
analysis  of  Thailand,  another 
Far  Eastern  trouble  spot.  Some 
of  his  articles  were  distributed 
by  the  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance. 


"CUDDLY  DUDLEY"— A  stuffed 
do9  is  being  offered  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  free  to  new  sub¬ 
scribers  as  part  of  a  circulation 
promotion.  Oversize  replicas  of 
the  premium  are  transported  in 
the  trucks  to  shopping  centers  and 
other  strategic  points  throughout 
the  Chicago  area.  Diane  Howery 
is  the  model,  and  the  trucks  are 
International  Scouts. 


Newspaper  Staffers 
Offered  As  Speakers 

Akron 

Ten  members  of  the  Beacon 
Journal  new.s  staff  have  been 
.selected  to  give  talks  on  news¬ 
paper-related  subjects  to  area 
clubs  and  organizations. 

Ralph  lula,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Beacon  Journal, 
along  with  Managing  Editor 
William  D.  Schlemmer  selected 
the  speakers.  Club  officials  were 
then  advised  of  the  new  .service 
in  a  brochure. 

The  speakers  are  paid  a  fee 
and  mileage  by  the  newspaper 
for  the  talks.  j 


Citation  for  Foriiiiis 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Frank  Tyger,  Trenton  Times 
promotion  manager,  received  the 
first  public  service  award  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Mercer  County 
Component  Medical  Society  from 
the  society’s  public  relations 
chairman,  Dr.  William  E.  Ryan. 
The  award  was  given  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Tyger’s  help  in  ar-  ' 
ranging  a  series  of  free  public 
medical  forums.  Six  more  such 
programs  have  been  scheduled  ' 
for  pre.sentation  in  1967.  i 
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Only  Mamiya  twin-lens  reflexes  let 
Hl€H  S  HlV  you  make  such  a  choice.  There  are 
f  flve  lenses  from  65mm  wide  angle  to  180mm 
UUlllC*  telephoto.  And  they’re  interchangeable. 

Gives  you  quite  an  advantage.  No  matter  what  the  problem: 
image  size,  picture  angle,  perspective,  you  know  you’ve  got  the 
situation  well  in  hand. 

The  Mamiya  C33,  shown  here,  is  the  automatic  model  with 
shutter-cocking  fllm  crank  (no  accidental  double  exposures). 
It  also  has  an  automatic  parallax  compensator,  an 
automatic  closeup  exposure-factor  indicator,  expand- 
ed  distance  scales,  and  a  host  of  other  features. 

The  C22  (not  shown)  is  the  standard  model  with- 
L  out  crank  and  without  some  of  the  other  special 

h’^^BC33  features,  but  with  the  same  sturdy  construction 
Hn^wd  picture-taking  qualities.  Also  costs  $65.50  less. 

Sj^u  lenses  and  accessories  can  be  used  with  both  models.  See 
l^m  at  your  dealer,  or  write.  Mamiya  division  of  Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11533. 


The  Denver  Post,  that’s  who.  And  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  the  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and  Xews,  the  Des 
Moines  Rejrister  and  Tribune,  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  and  the  Dallas  Times-Herald.  And  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  newspapers  of  all  sizes. 

They  all  vote  for  Cutler-Hammer  on  the  ballots 
that  count;  their  specification  of  Cutler-Hammer 
press  drives,  pressroom  and  mailroom  equipment, 
and  electric  power  distribution  equipment  for  their 
own  new  plants  and  facilities. 


Look  first  at  press  drives:  more  than  a  hundred 
units  of  Cutler-Hammer  advanced-design  SCR 
Webmaster  drives  are  now  performing  brilliantly.  ^ 
Many  more  installations  of  these  remarkable 
drives  are  now  under  way  and  being  planned. 

Next,  consider  the  mailroom :  virtually  all  of  the  . 

automated  mailroom  systems  now  in  operation  are  I 

Cutler-Hammer.  Using  such  Cutler-Hammer  hard-  j 
ware  as  counter-stackers,  stack  tran.sfer  units,  hot-  ! 
tom  wrappers,  and  tying-machine  feeders.  And  our 


just-announced  countei’-stacker  card  programmer  Quite  a  package?  True.  But  we’re  not  resting 
is  the  final  link  to  complete  circulation /mailroom  on  it.  To  make  sure  you  get  complete  application 
^  automation.  help,  we’ve  tripled  our  staff  of  Newspaper  Indus- 

And  don’t  forget  our  System  255  Counter  Total-  Sales  Engineers  .  .  .  backed  them  with  an  e.\- 
izer  that  does  away  with  production  waste  in  multi-  Poinded  headquarters  organization  and  facilities, 
unit  operations.  Or  our  web  protection  equipment.  24-hour  parts  and  field-service  system 

Or  our  unmatched  “D  Mist”  ink-mist  suppression  constantly  guards  your  investment  in  reliability, 
system  that  assures  a  clean  pressroom.  Or  the  job-  For  your  new  or  modernized  facilities,  stay  with 
i  tailored  Cutler-Hammer  lap-stream  conveyors  to  the  leader.  Make  it  a  point  to  talk  soon  with  your 

interlock  your  pressroom  and  mailroom.  Cutler-Hammer  Printing  Industry  Sales  Engineer. 


OUTLER- HAMMER 
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Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201 


news-people 


Taiiton  for  Menton 
On  the  Sports  Desk 

Baltimore 

Andrew  Paul  Menton,  who 
was  too  small  to  make  his  hiph 
school  and  college  teams  so  went 
in  for  managing  and  officiating, 
retired  (Dec.  31)  after  41  years 
as  sports  editor  of  the  Evening 
Sun. 

He  is  succeeded  by  George 
William  Tanton  Jr.,  who  has 
been  on  the  sports  staff  since 
1955. 

Menton  was  both  a  basketball 
and  football  referee  who  worked 
such  games  as  those  in  the 
Cotton  Bowl,  Sun  Bowl  and  Rose 
Bowl  and  for  19  consecutive 
years,  he  officiated  at  the  South¬ 
ern  Conference  Basketball 
Championships  tournament. 
Health  forced  him  to  retire  his 
whistle  in  1953. 

He  is  taking  into  retirement 
so  many  sports-related  jobs  that 
one  of  the  first  things  he  plans 
to  do  is  find  a  secretary  who  can 
w'ork  in  his  new  office  at  home. 

When  the  Baltimore  Colts  pro¬ 
fessional  football  team  organized 
its  Colts  Foundation,  Menton 
was  named  to  its  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  has  served  as  its  presi¬ 


dent.  Since  1959-60,  the  founda¬ 
tion  has  provided  a  total  of 
$193,863  in  financial  help  to  125 
college  students. 

He  is  sports  advisor  to  the 
Sunpapers’  WMAR-tv  station, 
and  for  sev'eral  years  was  treas¬ 
urer  of  Camp  Ha-Wa-Ya  Inc., 
in  Maine. 

Menton  began  his  newspaper 
career  with  a  three-month  stint 
with  the  old  Baltimore  Ameri¬ 
can.  He  joined  The  Evening  Sun 
in  1923  as  a  golf  w’riter. 

When  Menton  became  sports 
editor  in  1925  he  had  a  staff  of 
six.  He  is  turning  over  to  Tan¬ 
ton  a  department  of  about  20 
editors  and  reporters. 

Bill  Tanton  w'as  graduated 
from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1953  and  received  his 
journalism  master’s  degree  from 
Columbia  University  in  1956, 


after  having  been  in  the  Army 
two  years.  He  joined  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Evening  Sun  to 
cover  high  school  and  collegiate 
sports. 

In  1961,  upon  the  death  of 
James  Ellis,  Tanton  took  over 
the  “Another  Viewpoint”  col¬ 
umn  (Menton  had  a  daily 
“Sports  Editor’s  Viewpoint,”) 
and  since  then  has  had  full 
range  of  the  sports  billboard.  He 
also  has  a  twice-daily  sports 
program  on  radio  station  WITH, 
Baltimore, 

«  «  * 

William  F.  Carter,  a  former 
INS  staffer — named  as  press 
secretary  to  Gov.  John  Connally 
of  Texas,  from  public  informa¬ 
tion  officer  for  the  Texas  De¬ 
partment  Public  Safety. 

*  *  ^ 

Arthur  B.  Wallace,  who  re¬ 
tired  Dec.  31  as  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian  and  Oregon  Journal 
— now  product  manager  with 
Cummins  Oregon  Diesel  Inc. 

*  *  « 

Don  Beale,  reporter  for  the 
Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review  Jour¬ 
nal — president  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Press  Club. 


WILLIAM  J.  WHITE  has  been 
named  advertising  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
The  announcement  was  made  by 
Leonard  E.  Bach,  promotion  dir¬ 
ector  of  the  newspaper.  White  has 
been  assistant  promotion  manager 
for  advertising  since  1959. 

Richard  E.  Howard,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Hills¬ 
boro  (N.  H.)  Messenger — named 
executive  director  of  the  Berlin 
(N.  H.)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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!  John  M.  Wilkins,  an  a.ssist- 
i  ant  city  editor  and  feature 
I  writer  on  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
News  Tribune,  has  won  an 
Alicia  Patterson  Fund  fellow¬ 
ship  for  a  year  of  travel  and 
study  in  Germany, 

*  *  A 

Ray  Jamison — from  city  edi- 
i  tor  to  managing  editor,  Gastonia 
I  (N.  C.)  Gazette.  Lyle  Edwards, 
I  copy  editor — now  news  director. 
•  Bob  Hallman,  former  man- 

j,  aging  editor — to  the  advertising 

IE  department.  Dave  Baity — from 

county  editor  to  city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Bert  Bowman  to  the  county 
news  staff,  Gastonia  (N.  C.) 
Gazette,  from  the  Hickory 
(N.  C.)  Record. 

•  ♦  * 

I  Don  Elmore,  promotion  direc- 
jp  I  tor — named  assistant  to  the  pub- 

,  .  !  lisher,  Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette. 

rid  if 

Robert  Pence — promoted  to 
controller,  Gastonia  (N.  C.) 

..o.  I  Gazette. 

«  «  i|c 

Michael  D.  Potash,  Atlantic 
■  City  (N,  J.)  Press  staff  writer 
and  police  reporter  since  last 
j  May,  has  accepted  a  position  as 
news  director  of  radio  station 
WMID,  Atlantic  City. 

«  «  « 

Bill  Haworth,  former  Texas 
newspaperman — to  Paul  Ridings 
Public  Relations,  Fort  Worth. 
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Elmer  N.  Stewart  has  been 
named  business  editor  of  the 
Naslii'Ule  (Tenn.)  Banner.  A 
general  assignments  reporter 
for  the  past  two  years,  Stewart 
succeeds  Lee  Callaway  who 
resigned  to  become  director  of 
communications  and  publications 
of  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Honderich  Rises 
To  Top  Position 
At  Toronto  Star 


Kevin  P.  Cronin,  formerly 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Office  of 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith  Inc.,  has 
l»een  elected  a  vicepresident  of 
the  company. 


What  ever 
happened  to 

that  fellow 
who  said  all 
jet  travel 
is  the  same? 


Charles  Weston,  executive 
vicepresident  and  treasurer  of 
the  Guy  Gannett  Publishing 
Co.,  Portland,  Me.,  since  1956— 
retired. 


lor  tne  lasr  ii  years,  joinea  me  S.  ROTH,  who  has  been 

Star  m  1943  as  a  reporter  from  general  manager  of  the  Grand 
the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Record.  Porki  (N.  Dak.)  Herald  for  several 
His  intere.st  in  newspapers,  years,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
however,  began  at  age  10  when,  o®'*'  P°*f  associate  publisher, 
as  the  son  of  the  publisher  of  Oppegard,  publisher,  said 

weekly  newspapers,  he  had  to  5“!-^  ® 

i..  j  ^  duties  of  genera  manager,  so  no 

attend  political  meetings  to  take  ^^^cessor  will  be  named  to  that 

notes  for  his  father,  the  late  position.  Roth  joined  the  Grand 

John  W.  Honderich,  who  was  Forks  Herald  in  1959  after  serving 

deaf.  as  assistant  production  manager 

At  13,  he  delivered  the  Record  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pio- 

in  Baden,  a  village  near  T®*"- 

Kitchener.  He  had  to  leave  high 

school  after  two  years  to  go  to  accused  is  acquitted  or  convicted 
work.  l,y  a  higher  court. 

Honderich’s  first  major  as-  Honderich  is  the  first  presi- 
signment  on  joining  the  Star  dent  of  the  Star  from  outside 
was  covering  the  Saskatchewan  the  Atkinson  family.  He  is  the 
elections  in  1944  when  the  CCF  fourth  president  since  the  late 
gained  power.  Three  years  later  Joseph  E.  Atkinson  took  over  an 
he  was  appointed  financial  edi-  eight-page  7,()00-ci rculation 
tor.  In  1955,  he  became  editor-  sheet  67  years  ago. 
in-chief  and  in  1957  a  director  ♦  ♦  * 

of  the  Star.  Jane  Ellen  Brody,  a  medical 

Honderich  has  put  himself  on  science  reporter  for  the  New 
record  on  at  least  two  main  Y’ork  Times,  has  been  named  one 
issues.  He  is  concerned  about  of  the  four  mo.st  exciting  young 
spreading  United  States  owner-  women  of  the  year  by  Mademoi- 
ship  of  Canadian  industry  and  selle  magazine.  In  its  January 
feels  strongly  about  the  right  of  issue.  Mademoiselle  recognizes 
a  fair  trial.  Last  spring  he  sug-  Mi.ss  Brody’s  achievement  and 
gested  consideration  of  a  ban  predicts  even  greater  success  for 
on  publication  of  material  from  her  in  giving  her  one  of  its 
preliminary  hearings  until  the  1966  Merit  Award.s. 


Margaret  Carroll — from  the 
.society  staff  of  Chicaqo's  Amer¬ 
ican  to  society  editor,  succeeding 
the  late  Lois  Bai  r. 


Jack  D.  Hcbbard,  Maine  bu- 
leau  manager  for  United  Press 
International  in  Portland,  has 
resigned  to  become  state  house 
reporter  for  the  Concord  (N.  H.) 
Monitor.  He  is  being  succeeded 
by  David  W.  Bradley,  who  was 
city  editor  of  the  Holyoke 
( Mass.)  Transcript  before  join¬ 
ing  UPI. 


Leonard  Green — from  auto 
editor  of  Chicago’s  American  to 
public  relations  director,  Chi¬ 
cago  Auto  Trade  Association. 
He  had  been  on  the  American 
editorial  staff  for  30  years. 


Last  trip 
he  flew  Delta! 

And  he  joined  the  happy 
group  of  travelers  who  have 
discovered  what  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  personal  attention 
can  make.  Next  trip,  sample 
Delta’s  fast,  friendly  service 
for  yourself.  You’ll  see  what 
we  mean! 


I.  W.  Peterfrecnd,  account 
supervisor — promoted  to  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Daily 
News  Record  in  the  Fairchild 
new’spapers  group.  He  replaces 
Ben  Sonz — now  merchandising 
manager. 

(Continued  on’ page  30) 


GOLDEN  YEARS  HI 

by  THOMAS  COLLINS  P?l 

GOLDEN  YEARS  was  the  first  and  is  still  the  most  widely 
read  column  on  retirement  and  plans  for  retirement.  It 
touches  the  interest  of  almost  every  reader  and  is  the  most 
knowledgeable  and  authoritative  column  ever  written  on 
the  subject. 

In  the  years  that  Thomas  Collins  (retired  Executive  Editor  Chicago  Daily 
News)  has  been  writing  GOLDEN  YEARS,  he  has  interviewed  thousands  of 
people,  listened  to  their  retirement  problems  and  his  column  has  helped 
many  millions.  Drawing  on  the  experience  of  so  many,  he  knows  the 
advantages  and  the  pitfalls  of  retirement.  Short  on  advice  and  long  on 
real  examples,  GOLDEN  YEARS  does  a  necessary  job  just  right.  About 
500  words  for  weekend  use. 
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(Continued  from  page  29) 


Carl  I.  Huss,  ’48  journalism 
prraduate  from  the  University  of 
Missouri — now  western  area 
public  relations  manager  f^r 
American  Oil  Company. 

♦  «  * 

Edward  H.  Hoffman,  a  for¬ 
mer  UPI  and  NEA  staffer — 
named  managing  director  of  the 
Chicago  office  of  Selvage  &  Lee 
Inc.,  public  relations  firm. 

^ 

Michael  F.  Sweeney,  veteran 
newspaperman,  lately  on  the 
staff  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mir¬ 
ror — now  reporter,  columnist 
and  book  critic  for  the  Sheridan 
(Wyoming)  Press. 

«  «  « 

Dave  Smith — from  assistant 
sports  editor  to  executiv’e  simrts 
editor  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  Sews  and  Sun-Sentinel. 

«  *  * 

George  Cook — from  city  edi¬ 
tor  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post-Her¬ 
ald.  Ted  Bryant — now  city  edi¬ 
tor.  James  Bennett — named  to 
new  post  of  government  editor. 
♦  ♦  * 

Roger  William.s,  former 


sports  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Sews  Call  Bulletin — now’ 
sports  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  succeeding  the 
late  Ci  RLEY  Grieve. 

*  *  * 

Harry  A.  Savage,  former 
new’s  editor  in  the  financial  de¬ 
partment  at  the  Sew  York  Jour- 
tSd  .American  —  manager  of 
financial  public  relations  for 
Griswold-Eshleman  Co. 

♦  ♦  « 

Frank  O.  Muni,  former  .\P 
staffer — now’  with  Bildersee  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Roger  Anthony — from  Santa 
.Maria  (Calif.)  Times  to  the 
.Mount  Vernon  (Wash.)  Skagit 
(’alley  Herald  as  advertising 
manager,  succeeding  Lyle 
Hicks,  now’  publisher  of  the 
Pullman  (Wash.)  Herald. 

«  *  * 

Ben  Scheciiter,  former  INS 
staffer — now  a  vicepresident  of 
Hill  and  Knowlton  Inc.,  public 
relations  agency. 

* 

John  D.  .Montgomery,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Junction  City 
(Kans.)  Daily  I'nion  and  Linds- 
horg  (Kans.)  Sews-Kecord — 
appointed  state  highway  direc¬ 
tor  by  Gov.  Robert  Docking. 
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Theodore  Yudain,  editor  of 
the  Stamford  (Conn.)  .Advocate, 
and  Mrs.  Carol  G.  Rosenthal 
of  Stamford — married. 

*  *  * 

Ja.mes  V,  Buchanan,  former 
ne w’spa pe r ma n — named  director 
of  public  information  at  Ohio 
University, 

*  *  * 

Clayton  Willis,  former  edi¬ 
torial  w’riter  for  Hearst  News¬ 
papers — now  on  a  lecture  tour 
after  his  third  journey  around 
the  world,  including  a  visit  to 
Viet  Nam. 

*  *  * 

Darrell  .Morrow,  reporter 
for  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.) 
Sews — to  the  state  staff  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Henry,  city  tnlitor  of 
the  Bussell  (Kans.)  Daily  Sews 
— named  assistant  sports  editor 
of  tlie  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Daily 
Jou  rnal. 

*  *  * 

Maxwell  L.  Thayer,  for¬ 
merly  news  editor  of  the  .Ana¬ 
heim  (Calif.)  Daily  Bulletin — 
now’  iKiitor-publisher  of  the  Sun 
City  (Calif.)  Sews,  affiliated 
with  the  Biverside  (Calif.) 
Prcss-Enterpnse. 

*  *  * 

Her.s(1IEL  Nisse.nson,  for¬ 
merly  sports  editor  in  the  New¬ 
ark  bureau  of  the  As.sociated 
Pres.s — now’  New’  Jersey  state 
editor.  He  succeeds  John  Cl'R- 
LEY,  who  moved  to  the  .Ashiiry 
Park  (S.  J.)  Press. 

*  *  m 

.4nne  Elizabeth  Tan,  native 
New  Yorker  w’ho  lived  in  Hong 
Kong  for  22  year.s — to  the  .4P 
staff  in  Newark,  N.  J. 

♦  *  * 

Gorixin  Baugh,  formerly  of 
the  l.’lysses  (Kans.)  Sews — to 
the  staff  of  the  Southwest  Daily 
Times  in  Liberal,  Kans. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Berney,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  .Attica  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une — namtxl  circulation  manag(‘r 
of  the  Junction  City  (Kans.) 
ftaily  Union. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Brown — from  managing 
(Hlitor  to  executive  editor.  High 
Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise. 

*  *  * 

Jl.M  Brchike — to  rewrite  desk. 
Long  Beach.  (Calif.)  Indepcnd- 
ent,  from  reporter,  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Ted  Yaw’ — named  general  ad- 
v’ertising  manager,  Portland 
Oregonian  and  Oregon  Journal, 
.succeeding  Arthur  B.  Wallace, 
who  retired. 

*  *  V 

Robert  C.  Achorn,  managing 
editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Gazette — named  as.so- 
ciate  editor  of  the  Gazette, 
Morning  Telegram,  and  Sunday 
Telegram. 


Dolimi  Si.mons,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Lawrence  (Kans.) 
Journal-World  —  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

«  *  * 

Willard  G.  Books,  former 
Michigan  reporter — named  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  Gettys¬ 
burg  College,  Pennsylvania. 

«  *  * 

Neil  Thomas,  former  reporter 
at  GInucester  (Mass.)  Times 
and  Lynn  Item — named  news 
bureau  director  at  Gettysburg 
College. 

*  *  « 

Ja.mes  .M.  Brow.n,  comptroller 
of  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
Publishing  Co. — to  business 
manager,  succeeding  Hugh 
Morick,  w'ho  retired. 

*  «  * 

Jane  Bennet,  city  hall  re- 
liorter  for  the  Woodstock  (Ont.) 
Sentinel-Bei'iew — resigned  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England. 

«  *  « 

Kate  Cameron  (Loretta 
King)  has  retired  after  32  years 
as  chief  film  reviewer  of  the 
.\rw  York  Sews.  She  is  suc- 
ceedixl  by  Wanda  Hall  who 
writes  under  her  own  name. 

«  ♦  * 

.4KTIIUR  R.  Friedman,  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette  since  its  fir.st 
edition  in  1927 — retired.  Suc- 
cix'ded  by  Jack  Markowitz,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Sews,  W’ho  joined  the  Post- 
Gazette  in  196(5. 

*  ♦  « 

.Mary  M.  West,  .social  editor 
of  the  West  Chester  (Pa.)  Daily 
Local  Sews — resigned  to  marry 
Reed  Harris,  assistant  director 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
*  *  * 

Howard  B.  Wood.s — to  editor- 
in-chief  of  Sengstacke  Publica¬ 
tions  (Chicago  Daily  Defender 
and  other  Negro  new’spapers) , 
fi'om  associate  director  of  the 
United  States  Information 
.4gency. 

*  *  * 

\V'.  C.  (Bill)  Smith,  oO-year 
newsman — retired  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram  evening  edition. 
Jack  Douglas — promoted  to 
managing  editor.  W.  C.  Hitch — 
associate  managing  editor.  Hor¬ 
ace  ('raig — city  editor.  Jack 
Tinsley — Sunday  editor. 

m 

Clifford  King  —  appointed 
sports  editor  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram  morning 
edition  to  replace  Flem  Hali.— 
retired. 

*  *  * 

William  T.  Farrington, 
(leskman  and  church  news  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
.American  for  20  years  and  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  old 
Wa te rb ary  De nwera I —  ret i rixl . 
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NKWSPAPER  LAW 

‘Private  Enterprise’ — 
J  udgesKeep  Hands  Off 

Rv  Allwrt  Woodruff  Gruv 


One  of  the  more  significant 
court  decisions  of  1966  le- 
affirmed  the  oft-stated  principle 
that  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
government  may  not  take  it 
ui)on  itself  to  order  any  news- 
j)aiM‘r  to  publish  anything — 
either  an  advertisement  or  a 
news  item. 

This  ca.se  arose  in  Michigan 
when  the  owner  of  a  movie 
theatre  sought  to  compel  the 
publishers  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Enquirer  and  News  to  print  his 
ads  for  socalled  “adult”  pic¬ 
tures.  The  matter  went  up  to 
the  appellate  court  which  upheld 
the  lower  court’s  dismissal  of 
the  theatre  proprietor’s  applica¬ 
tion. 

Sl(ipp«-d  Muvie  .Ads 

The  newspapers  had  accepted 
the  ads  for  30  days,  then  notified 
the  theatre  owner  they  would  no 
longer  publish  advertising  of 
pictures  that  were  too  sugges¬ 


tive  or  dealt  with  prurient  sub¬ 
jects.  It  was  the  theatre  owner’s 
contention  that  a  newspaper  is 
affected  with  a  public  interest, 
particularly  so  when  it  is  the 
only  daily  newspaper  i)ublished 
in  a  city. 

The  Michigan  courts  took  cog¬ 
nizance  of  a  recent  Florida 
ruling  that  upheld  the  right  of 
the  Tampa  newspapers  to  decline 
to  publish  certain  advertising 
offered  to  them.  The  Florida 
court  .stated: 

“In  the  absence  of  any  statu¬ 
tory  jjrovision  to  the  contrary 
the  law  seems  to  be  uniformly 
.settled  by  the  great  weight  of 
authority  throughout  the  United 
States,  that  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  business  is  a  private  en¬ 
terprise  and  is  neither  a  public 
utility  nor  affected  with  a  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  The  decisions  appear 
to  hold  that  even  though  a  par¬ 
ticular  newspaper  may  enjoy  a 
virtual  monopoly  in  the  area  of 


its  publication  this  fact  is 
neither  unusual  nor  of  impor¬ 
tant  significance. 

“The  courts  have  consistently 
held  that  in  the  absence  of 
statutory  regulations  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  a  newspaper  may  publish 
or  reject  commercial  advertising 
tendered  to  it,  as  its  judgment 
best  dictates  without  incurring 
liability  for  advertisements  re¬ 
jected  by  it.” 

Also  recalled  was  the  Iowa 
court  opinion  that  declared: 

“The  newspaper  business  is 
an  ordinary  business.  It  is  a 
business  essentially  private  in 
its  nature — as  private  as  that 
of  the  baker,  grocer  or  milkman, 
all  of  which  perform  a  service 
on  which  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  the  communities  depend 
but  which  bears  no  such  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  public  as  to  warrant 
its  inclusion  in  the  category  of 
businesses  charged  with  a  pub¬ 
lic  interest. 

“If  a  newspaper  were  required 
to  accept  an  advertisement  it 
could  be  compelled  to  publish  a 
news  item. 

“If  some  good  lady  gave  a  tea 
and  submitted  to  the  newspaper 
a  proper  account  of  the  tea  and 
the  editor  of  the  new'spaper, 
l)elieving  that  it  had  no  news 
value,  refused  to  publish  it,  she, 
it  seems  to  us,  w’ould  have  as 


much  right  to  compel  the  news¬ 
paper  to  publish  the  account  as 
would  a  person  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness  to  compel  a  newspaper  to 
publish  an  advertisement  of  the 
business  that  person  is  con¬ 
ducting.” 

A  New’  York  court  stated: 

“It  may  be  that  the  legisla¬ 
ture  has  the  right  to  reasonably 
regulate  a  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  business  but  the  fact  that 
it  has  not  seen  fit  to  do  so  does 
not  confer  power  upon  the  courts 
to  propose  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  such  business.” 

A  Time  May  Uoiiie  .  .  . 

Relying  on  these  authorities, 
the  Michigan  appellate  court  re¬ 
fused  to  interfere  writh  the  ad¬ 
vertising  policies  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  It  concluded: 

“There  may  come  a  time  when 
the  highest  courts  in  our  land 
may  modify  or  alter  the  estab¬ 
lished  common  law  rules  applic¬ 
able  to  newspapers  or  reasonable 
and  constitutional  regulations 
applied  by  statute.  Until  that 
time  we  subscribe  to  and  are 
bound  by  the  prevailing  author¬ 
ity,  that  a  new’spaper  is  strictly 
a  private  enterprise.  Therefore 
plaintiff’s  contention  that  de¬ 
fendant  newspaper  is  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  affected  with  a  public  in¬ 
terest  must  fail.” 


At  last  an  automatic  offset 
plate  processor  for  all  standard 
Diazo  (wipe  on)  Plates. 
Automatically  applies  uniform 
developer,  processes  plates, 
rinses  and  delivers  plates  ready 
for  press*. 

At  speed  in  excess  of  3  ft. 
per  min. 

Plate  sizes  from  10"  to  28" 
wide  by  any  length. 
(Machines  also  available  up 
to  64".) 

THE  WOOD  PLATE-O-MATIC  can 
pay  for  itself  in  a  short  period 
of  time 

•  Thru  faster  platemaking 

•  Better  more  uniform  plates 

•  Less  press  down  time 
waiting  for  plates 

*lntegrated  modular  gumming  and 
burnishing  applicator  available. 


|\0  ANNOUNCES 

I  nO^  ANOTHER  PLATE  MACHINE 

PLATE-O-MATIC 


We  buUd  the 
iuture  today 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.  688  S.  Second  St. 


N  ^  ^ 
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40  Editors 
On  Pulitzer 
Prize  Jury 

The  appointment  of  40  editors 
as  Pulitzer  Prize  journalism 
jurors  for  1967  was  announce<l 
this  w’eek  by  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk, 
president  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

They  will  screen  nominations 
for  Pulitzer  awards  in  eiffht 
journalism  categories,  based  on 
w'ork  published  in  the  calendar 
year  1966.  The  deadline  for  the 
submission  of  nominations  and 
supporting  exhibits  is  Feb.  1. 

The  jurors  are  advised  that 
their  reports  are  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  advice  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  w’hich  is  charged 
under  the  will  of  the  first  Joseph 
Pulitzer  with  the  responsibility 
and  authority  to  select,  accept 
or  reject  these  reports.  The  Ad¬ 
visory  Board’s  recommendations 
then  go  to  the  University 
Trustees  for  final  approval. 

The  list  of  jurors  follows: 

Frank  Angelo,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Detroit  Free  Prepte. 

Creed  C.  Black,  Managing 
Editor,  Chicago  Daily  Newa. 

Benjamin  C.  Bradlee,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Washington  Post. 

Clifford  E.  Carpenter,  Editor, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 

Wallace  Carroll,  Editor  and 
Publisher,  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel. 

Harding  Christ,  Managing 
Editor,  Clci'eland  Press. 

James  A.  Clendinen,  Editor, 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 

John  H.  Colburn,  Editor  and 
Publisher,  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Eagle  and  Wichita  Beaeon. 

Ray  Dorsey,  Chief  Editorial 
Writer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

William  Dwight,  Publisher, 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Daily  Tran¬ 
script  and  Telegram. 

William  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Edi¬ 
tor,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star. 

William  J.  Foote,  Editorial 
Page  Editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant. 

John  S.  Gillen,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

John  R.  Harrison,  President, 
Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun  and 
Lakeland  Ledger. 

Richard  Hollander,  Editor, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News. 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  Vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  Executive  Editor, 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times. 

DeWitt  John,  Editor,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor. 

Charles  0.  Kilpatrick,  Vice- 
president  and  Executive  Editor, 
Express  Publi.shing  Company, 
(San  Antonio,  Texas). 


RENT-A-CART — Many  Minneapolis  Tribune  and  Minneapolis  Star 
carrier  salesmen  have  cut  to  a  minimum  the  time  and  labor  needed 
to  deliver  their  routes,  reports  M.  E.  Fisher,  the  newspapers'  cir¬ 
culation  director.  Two-wheeled  carts  like  the  one  pictured  with 
Steve  Luppino  are  available  to  the  carriers  (or  a  rental  of  25c  per 
week.  They  were  designed  by  Ben  Kraemer,  a  circulation  supervisor 
for  the  Star  and  the  Tribune.  Ball-bearing  wheels,  heavy  tubular 
steel  construction  and  a  capacity  of  more  than  100  newspapers 
make  these  vehicles  easy  to  use,  durable  and  practical. 


Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Jack  B.  Krueger,  Managing 
Editor,  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Robert  Lasch,  Editor  of  the 
Editorial  Page,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

John  E.  Leard,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

Charles  Lucey,  Editor,  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.  J.)  Times. 

William  F.  Mcllwain,  Editor, 
Newsday  (Garden  City,  L.  I.). 

J.  D.  Maurice,  Editor,  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail. 

J.  Edward  Murray,  Managing 
Editor,  Arizona  Republic 
(Phoenix). 

Paul  E.  Neville,  Executive 
Editor,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 

Scott  Newhall,  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Sterling  Noel,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Baltimore  News  American. 

Michael  J.  Ogden,  Executive 
Editor,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Evening  Bulletin. 

Frank  F.  Orr,  Editor,  TFof.son- 
ville  (Calif.)  Register-Pajaron- 
ian  and  Sun. 

Cruise  Palmer,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Kansas  City  Star. 

Eugene  Patterson,  Editor, 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

Warren  H.  Phillips,  Executive 
Editor,  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Paul  Sann,  Executive  Editor, 
New  York  Post. 

William  T.  Shelton,  Day  Man¬ 


aging  Editor,  .Arkansas  Gazette 
(Little  Rock). 

Joe  Shuman,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

Lauren  K.  Soth,  Editor  of  the 
Editorial  Pages,  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune. 

Nick  B.  Williams,  Editor, 
Los  .Angeles  Times. 

Thomas  Winship,  Editor,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe. 


Panel  Coiiveiitinii 

Boston 

Thirteen  i)anels  on  various 
aspects  of  newspaper  publishing 
will  be  conducted  during  the 
annual  winter  convention  of  the 
New  England  Press  Association, 
Jan.  19-22,  in  the  Sheraton- 
Boston  Hotel  here. 

Charles  B.  Lenahan,  NEPA 
president,  said  the  panels  will 
be  conducted  all  day  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  the  conference 
ends  after  breakfast  on  Sunday, 
Jan.  22. 


Vi8itiii4'  Leoliirers 

Madison,  Wis. 

British  author-journalist  Lord 
Francis-Williams  and  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  writer, 
Graham  B.  Hovey,  have  been 
named  visiting  lecturers  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  School 
of  Journalism. 


CBS  Task  Force 
Reviews  Warren 
Report  on  JFK 

Richard  S.  Salant,  president 
of  CBS  News,  has  announced 
that  CBS  News  “has  been  inten¬ 
sively  re-examining’’  the  Warren 
Commission  Report  and  other 
information  concerning  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

“For  .some  time,’’  he  said,  “a 
CBS  News  task  force  under  the 
direction  of  Leslie  Midgley,  ex¬ 
ecutive  producer,  has  been  inten¬ 
sively  re-examining  the  Warren 
Commission  Report  and  the 
growing  volume  of  literature 
concerning  the  report  and  the 
assassination  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

“This  examination  includes 
not  only  an  analysis  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  define  the  major  issues 
and  the  pertinent  evidence  con¬ 
cerning  tho.se  is.sues,  but  also  an 
independent  journalistic  investi¬ 
gation  to  determine  whether  new 
light  can  be  thrown  on  this 
important  story. 

“It  is  the  intention  of  CBS 
News  to  report  the  results  in  a 
special  broadcast  or  a  series  of 
special  broadcasts  if,  as  its  in- 
ve.stigation  proceeds,  it  deter¬ 
mines  that  it  can  contribute  to 
public  understanding  and  en¬ 
lightenment.” 

Loeb  Offers  Rewanl 
To  Help  Jimmy  Hoifu 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

William  Loeb,  publisher  of 
the  Manchester  Union-Leader, 
has  posted  a  reward  of  $100,000 
for  proof  of  the  u.se  of  wiretaps 
or  eavesdropping  by  federal 
agents  before  or  during  the 
Nashville  trial  of  James  R. 
Hoffa,  president  of  the  teams¬ 
ters’  brotherhood,  who  is  facing 
a  pri.son  term  for  jury  tamper¬ 
ing. 

A  similar  reward  of  $100,000 
was  offered  by  “the  Friends  of 
James  R.  Hoffa  Committee”  for 
the  same  information. 

Loeb  said  his  newspaper  “be¬ 
lieves  that  in  a  large  part  the 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Hoffa  was 
motivated  by  per.sonal  spite  by 
the  then  Atty.  Gen.  Robert  Ken¬ 
nedy,  who  now,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  newspaper,  stands  re¬ 
vealed  through  the  testimony  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  wiretappers  of  all 
time.” 

The  teamsters  union  pension 
fund  loaned  the  Manchester 
Union- Leader  Corp.  $2  million, 
in  June  of  196.1,  with  a  mortgage 
on  the  newspaper  plant  as  secur¬ 
ity. 
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Journalism  Intern 
Program  Neglected 

By  Verne  E.  Edwards,  Jr. 

Chairman,  Journalism  Department 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University 


Two  major  observations 
emerge  from  studying  results  of 
the  Newspaper  Fund’s  Intern 
Prize  Program  for  the  summer 
of  1965: 

•  Newspapers  showed  little 
enthusiasm  for  promoting  their 
field.  (Less  than  6  percent  of 
America’s  dailies  nominated 
candidates  for  the  $10,000  in 
prizes.) 

•  College  journalism  pro¬ 
grams  fared  well  (producing  67 
percent  of  the  nominees),  but 
examiners  might  question  why 
only  51  (out  of  156  listed  in  the 
1966  Editor  &  Publisher  Year 
Book)  were  represented  with 
nominees  as  against  41  colleges 
which  offer  no  journalism  major. 

In  May,  1965,  the  Newspaper 
Fund  mailed  formal  bulletin 
board  announcements  to  2,000 
editors,  opening  competition  to 
college  students  working  for 
regular  pay  during  any  10-week 
period  between  June  1  and  Aug. 
31  of  that  year.  Each  managing 
editor  was  allowed  to  nominate 
one  candidate. 

Despite  good  publicity, 
through  trade  journals  and  di¬ 
rect  mailings  to  journalism 
schools,  only  133  editors  both¬ 
ered  to  submit  candidates  for 
the  25  prizes  worth  a  total  of 
$10,000.  Nominators  included 
116  dailies,  one  Associated  Press 
office,  12  weeklies  and  four 
groups  of  weeklies. 

Best  response  came  from 
Florida  where  10  of  47  dailies 
were  represented,  including 
three  of  the  15  $500  winners, 
and  Hawaii  with  two  nomina¬ 
tions  from  six  dailies.  Better 
than  20  percent  response  also 
came  from  dailies  in  Idaho  and 
New  Jersey.  Wisconsin’s  37 
dailies  produced  six  nominations, 
and  three  of  those  won  $500 
awards.  (A  $250  winner  from  a 
weekly  gave  Wisconsin  nomina¬ 
tions  the  “awards  sweepstakes” 
prize.) 

But  16  states — with  a  total  of 
258  dailies — were  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  Newspaper  Fund 
effort  to  publicize  news  work 
favorably.  It  is  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Oklahoma’s  52  dailies 
(or  127  of  California’s  128)  had 
no  college  students  worthy  of 
nomination  on  their  staffs  that 
summer. 

The  announcement  stated : 
“No  ceiling  has  been  set  on  the 


number  of  $500  prizes,”  and 
specifications  were  anything  but 
restrictive.  The  only  effort  re¬ 
quired  in  the  newspaper  office 
was  a  letter  of  nomination  by 
the  managing  editor  and  a  state¬ 
ment  (“750  words  or  less”)  from 
the  nominee. 

A  two-way-postcard  sun’ey  of 
the  156  journalism  units  listed 
in  the  1965  Editor  &  Publisher 
Year  Book  revealed  that  “in¬ 
terns”  served  on  hundreds  of 
newspapers  which  made  no  nom¬ 
inations  that  summer.  Of  course, 
some  editors  may  honestly  have 
considered  all  their  student 
staffers  unworthy  of  the  compe¬ 
tition,  but  the  contest’s  ground 
rules  suggest  otherwise.  It  was 
more  likely  a  problem,  as  Fund 
Director  Paul  Swensson  put  it, 
of  how  to  “reach  the  editors.” 

Since  the  program  did  involve 
selectivity  (several  newspapers 
operated  contests  among  their 
interns),  analysis  of  where  the 
nominees  came  from  seemed 
worthwhile. 

One  nominee’s  college  was  lost 
in  the  shuffle,  and  two  “Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Colleges”  added  a  note 
of  confusion.  However,  a  break¬ 
down  of  the  132  college-identi¬ 
fied  nominations  and  the  Fund’s 
choice  of  40  winners  (15  $500 
prizes,  10  $250  prizes  and  15 
Honorable  Mentions)  offers  in¬ 
teresting  comparisons. 

Of  the  92  colleges  represented, 
33  had  accredited  sequences  in 
journalism  education,  another  18 
offered  majors  and  41  were  not 
listed  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Year  Book.  However,  the  51 
journalism  schools  accounted 
for  67  percent  of  the  nominees. 
Of  the  41  non-journalism 
schools,  only  three  from  the  Ivy 
Leagrue  —  Dartmouth,  Harvard 
and  Yale — were  represented 
with  more  than  one  nominee 
(two  each),  whereas  19  journal¬ 
ism  schools  had  from  two  to 
eight  nominees  each. 

Journalism  schools  did  even 
better  with  the  winners’  list, 
collecting  75  percent  (30  out  of 
40). 

Presumably,  though,  journal¬ 
ism  majors  should  have  domin¬ 
ated  the  competition;  whether 
their  percentages  of  the  nomina¬ 
tions  and  winners  were  big 
enough  would  be  impossible  to 
determine.  A  related  question 
has  to  do  with  whether  enough 


journalism  students  serve  on 
professional  news  staffs  before 
completing  their  college  work. 

Out  of  117  journalism  schools 
replying  to  the  postcard  survey, 
30  reported  no  students  interned 
that  summer.  Accredited  schools 
did  better:  34  out  of  38  replying 
reported  from  one  to  41,  and 
three  others  indicated  they 
probably  had  some. 

Comparison  of  accredited  and 
non-accredited  journalism 
schools  yielded  more  interesting, 
but  inconclusive,  statistics.  Jour- 
nalism  Quarterly  reported  the 
fall  of  1965  enrollment  for  47 
accredited  schools  as  7,394  jun¬ 
iors,  seniors  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dents.  Enrollments  in  the  same 
categories  for  72  other  schools 
totaled  2,933. 

On  a  pro  rata  enrollment 
basis,  accredited  schools  should 
have  had  71  percent  (63)  of  the 
89  journalism  school  nomina¬ 
tions.  Actually,  they  had  74  per¬ 
cent  (66).  However,  accredited 
schools  did  better  than  that, 
since  non-accredited  enrollments 
were  incomplete.  Three  dozen  of 
the  latter,  including  three  nom¬ 
ination  winners,  were  not  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Journalism  Quar¬ 
terly  enrollment  survey.  And  in¬ 
clusion  of  graduate  enrollments 
distorts  the  pro  rata  basis  some¬ 
what  even  though  six  graduate 


students  won  nominations. 

Despite  the  lack  of  profound 
conclusions  from  this  survey, 
this  writer  believes  it  offers  in¬ 
spiration  for  careful  study  of 
performance  by  young  newsmen 
relative  to  the  question:  What 
educational  factors  produce  good 
newspapermen? 

• 

Negro  Newspapers 
Grow  in  Number 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

The  number  and  circulation  of 
commercial  Negro  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  jumped 
during  the  past  two  years. 

The  13th  survey  by  the  Lin¬ 
coln  University  Department  of 
Journalism  shows  there  are  now 
172  of  these  papers  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  1,908,520 
copies  per  issue.  They  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  36  states  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

The  figures  represent  an  in¬ 
crease  of  39  newspapers  over 
the  133  reported  by  the  1964 
Lincoln  University  survey.  The 
circulation  total  rose  404,164 
from  the  1,504,356  of  two  years 
ago. 

Two  of  the  newspapers  are 
dailies — one  at  Chicago,  the 
other  at  Atlanta. 

California  leads  the  list  with 
17  papers,  followed  by  New  York 
with  14  and  Texas  with  11. 
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By  ('.amphell  \^’at»on 


LBJ'S  MAN  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE — Talcing  over  the  job  of  Presi¬ 
dential  Press  Secretary  is  George  Christian,  who  celebrated  his  40th 
birthday  on  New  Year's  Day.  He  was  administrative  assistant  to 
Gov.  John  Connally  of  Texas  when  President  Johnson  called  him  to 
the  White  House  staff  last  May.  A  native  of  Austin,  he  majored 
in  English  and  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Texas,  after  service 
with  the  Marines  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the  occupation  of  Japan. 
For  seven  years  he  worked  for  the  International  News  Service  (now 
UPl)  and  then  went  into  political  publicity  on  the  staff  of  U.S. 

Senator  Price  Daniel  in  Washington. 


Kusen  in  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union. 


COPY! 
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GENERAL,  AUTOMOTIVE  LINAGE 

NOVEMBER  AND  FIRST  ELEVEN  MONTHS  1966  vs.  1965 

(14  City  Total — 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 

NOVEMBER  FIRST  ELEVEN  MONTHS 


GENERAL 

1966  vs  1965 

%  %  of 

1966  vs 

% 

1965 

%of 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages 

—  9.3 

10.5 

-F  0.0 

8.0 

Foods 

■f  9.5 

9.7 

-F  3.0 

9.4 

Baby  Foods  . 

-F  39.1 

0.2 

-F  5.8 

0.1 

Baking  Products  . 

-F  50.9 

1.2 

—  9.7 

0.9 

Beverages  . 

-F  1.9 

1.3 

-F  15.9 

1.7 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

—  19.6 

0.3 

—  4.5 

0.3 

Condiments  . 

-F  11.4 

0.7 

-F  45.4 

0.9 

Dairy  Products  . 

—  18.4 

1.0 

-F  11.7 

1.3 

Frozen  Foods 

-F  59.4 

1.5 

—  8.1 

0.9 

Meats  4  Fish 

-F  56.8 

0.9 

—  20.7 

0.9 

Industrial 

+  30.9 

1.7 

-F  12.2 

1.9 

Insurance  . 

-F  16.6 

1.4 

-F  6.8 

1.5 

Medical  . . 

-F  12.1 

1.5 

—  2.5 

1.4 

Public  Utilities  . 

+  0.3 

3.6 

—  0.4 

3.4 

Publishing  &  Media . 

-F  12.3 

8.8 

-F  6.8 

9.1 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs 

-F  2.7 

4.4 

-F  38.7 

2.4 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 
SuppI . 

-F  1.9 

0.6 

-F  26.3 

0.7 

Tobacco  . 

-F  165.7 

2.4 

-F  72.9 

2.0 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

-F  20.8 

1.7 

-F  17.5 

1.6 

Dentifrices  . 

+  45.4 

0.4 

-F  30.5 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries 

—  4.4 

0.4 

-F  95.2 

0.3 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics 

—  19.2 

0.4 

—  5.7 

0.6 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

-F  156.6 

0.1 

—  0.8 

0.1 

Transportation 

—  7.3 

8.3 

—  1.8 

9.8 

Airways  . 

—  4.1 

5.7 

—  1.6 

6.4 

Bus  Lines  . 

—  18.5 

0.3 

+  7.4 

0.4 

Railroads  . 

.  —  14.9 

0.6 

—  0.2 

0.7 

Steamships  . 

—  10.2 

08 

—  2.8 

l.l 

Tours  . 

-F  2.2 

0.8 

-F  3.2 

1.0 

Wearing  Apparel 

—  37.4 

0.8 

—  6.7 

1.3 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 
Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

...  -F  26.2 

1.6 

-F  12.5 

1.9 

Passenger  Cars — New  .  .  . 

.  —  6.4 

12.7 

-F  19.6 

16.1 

Tires  &  Tubes 

—  18.7 

1.7 

—  8.0 

2.2 

Trucks  4  Tractors 

-F  23.1 

0.5 

•F  21.6 

0.5 

LINAGE  INDEX 
TOTAL  GENERAL 

FOR  52  MEDIA 
-F  13.9 

RECORDS  CITIES 

69.7  -F  8.1 

62.3 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE . 

.  .  —  2.6 

30.3 

-F  8.0 

37.7 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 
AUTOMOTIVE  . 

. .  -F  8.3 

100.0 

-F  8.1 

100.0 

Book  Lists  Schools 
With  Ad  Courses 

Li’bbock,  Texas 

The  booklet,  “Where  Shall  I 
go  to  College  to  Study  Adver¬ 
tising:?”,  has  been  revised  and 
reissued. 

Authored  by  Bill  Ross,  Texas 
Tech  marketing:  professor,  and 
Dr.  Donald  G.  Hileman,  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  Southern 
Illinois  University.  The  book  is 
designed  to  help  students  choose 
a  collepre  offering:  courses  in 
advertising:.  The  book  lists  77 
schools  in  38  states. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  35c. 
• 

Rep  Adds  2  More 

Jann  &  Kelley  Inc.  has  been 
named  national  advertisinjf  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  the  Casper 
(Wyo.)  Star-Tribune,  and  for 
the  Clinton  (la.)  Herald.  J&K 
replaces  Newspaper  Advertising 
Service  Inc.  and  Allen-Klapp 
Co.,  respectively. 


Ad  Bill  Vetoed 
By  Mayor  Lindsay 

A  “truth  in  advertising”  bill 
which  passed  the  New  York  City 
Council  by  a  26  to  11  vote  was 
vetoed  by  Mayor  Lindsay  fol¬ 
lowing  a  public  hearing. 

The  bill  would  have  prohibited 
ads  which  used  such  terms  as 
“wholesale  price,”  “manufac¬ 
turer’s  cost,”  “less  than  cost.” 
unless  the  retailer  could  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  claim  with  com¬ 
parative  price  list.s.  Penalties 
were  prescribed. 

• 

Smith  Joins  Meyer 

Shirley  D.  Smith,  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America, 
has  been  named  vicepresident  of 
Hank  Meyer  Associates  Inc., 
public  relations  firm  with  home 
offices  in  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 
He  will  make  his  headquarters 
in  its  New  York  offices. 


Joint  Operation 
Income  Is  Higher 

V.4NCOl’VER,  B.  C. 

Net  profit  of  the  Sun  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Ltd.  for  its  fiscal 
year  ending  Aug.  31,  1966 

totalled  $667,483,  a  drop  of  24% 
from  $883,369  in  the  1964  65 
fiscal  year.  The  decline  in  in¬ 
come  was  stated  to  be  almost 
entirely  accounted  for  by  the 
sale  of  two  buildings  used  by  the 
Sun  before  it  moved  to  the 
Pacific  Press  block.  The  net  loss 
on  these  buildings  after  appli¬ 
cable  income  tax  was  $208,301. 

Net  operating  income  was 
$783,238,  close  to  the  $788,704 
for  the  previous  year.  These 
figures  are  after  provision  for 
income  tax  of  $167,114  in  the 
past  year  and  $168,806  in  the 
pre>’iou3  one.  Income  was  im¬ 
proved  by  a  net  profit  of  $92,546 
on  the  sale  of  securities.  A 
similar  item  yielded  $94,665  in 
the  previous  year. 

Dividends  of  $525,000,  being 
75  cents  a  share  on  Class  A  and 
65  cents  a  share  on  Class  B, 
were  paid  by  the  firm. 

The  total  of  retained  income 
now  totals  $12,301,238  of  which 
$142,483  was  added  in  the  past 
year.  The  income  of  Sun  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  from  Pacific  Press 


Ltd.,  amounted  to  dividends  of 
$528,000  and  debenture  interest 
of  $220,000.  In  the  previous 
year  the  dividends  were  $484,000 
and  debenture  interest  was  un¬ 
changed.  The  Sun  Publishing 
owns  50%  interest  in  Pacific 
Press  Ltd.,  the  other  half  being 
held  by  Southam  Press  Ltd. 

C.  B.  Delbridge,  chairman  of 
Sun  Publishing,  said  the  com¬ 
pany’s  share  in  the  undistrib¬ 
uted  income  of  Pacific  Press  in¬ 
creased  by  approximately  $677,- 
000. 

“In  the  period  since  Pacific 
Press  was  formed  in  June  1957 
our  share  has  grown  to  $4,942,- 
050.  This  adds  $6.60  to  the  book 
value  per  share  for  the  Sun,” 
he  stated. 

The  annual  statement  shows 
book  value  per  share  of  Sun 
stock  at  $17.40  and,  including 
estimated  shares  of  Pacific  Press 
undistributed  earnings,  at  $24. 
• 

Magazine  Changed 

Portland,  Ore. 

A  redesigned  Northwest  mag¬ 
azine  Avas  introduced  with  the 
Christmas  day  issue  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Oregonian.  Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  tabloid’s  editor,  Joe 
Bianco,  its  regional  subjects  are 
now  incorporated  in  one  pack¬ 
age:  The  magazine  is  printed 
letterpress  with  full  color  avail¬ 
able  for  both  editorial  matter 
and  advertisers. 


NO  LIMIT  PUBLIC  NO  RESERVE 

AUCTION 

Salt  RtitKiif  frM  CriSitir  livtlvMieit 

$1  MILLION  FACILITY 


TUESDAY 


JAN.  24 
1967 

10:00  A.M. 


Formerly  Kerr  Printers,  lnc.-5721  West  96th  St,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


VERY  LATE 

IITHOGRAPHIG  EQUIP. 

I.B.M.  CARD  PROCESSING  EQUIP.  INCLUDING 
(2)  FOTO-LIST  CAMERAS  &  (15)  VARITYPERS 

Design  &  Art  •  Composition  &  Letterpress  •  Camera  &  Platemaking  • 
Multicolor  Offset  Lithography  -  Bindery  &  Finishing  -  Office  Equip. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


a-COLOR  OFFSET  PRESS,  Miller-M.A.N.-V 
38  X  SO  type  4-OV  w/Spie$s  Feeder;  (2) 
2-COLOR  OFFSET  PRESSES:  ATF  Mann  Per- 
fector  38  X  50;  Harris  36  x  49;  (2)  SIN6LE 
COLOR  OFFSET  PRESSES:  Miehle  23  x  29 
w/Dal|ren  Dampners;  10  x  15  ATF  Chief 
15;  (4)  LEHERPRESSES:  3  Miehle  14  X  20 
Verticals;  Heidelberc  10  x  IS;  (2)  CAM¬ 
ERAS:  30“  Consolidated  w/Zeiss  Tessar 
1.9  F7S  Lens;  ATF  20  x  24  w/Goertz  Fll 
19“  Lens;  IRM  CARO  PROCESSING  EQUIP. 
Inel.  (2)  Foto-List  Cameras;  DARKROOM 
EOUIP.  Incl.  Densichron  w/Attachs.; 
Durst  Enlarier;  (3)  Brown  Temp.  Control 
Sinks;  Dot  Vacuum  Table;  Etc.;  STRIP¬ 


PING  ROOM  Incl.  Strippini  G  Liiht  Tables. 
Reiister  Tables,  Etc.;  PLATEMARING 
DEPT.  Incl.  Vacuum  Frames,  Arc  Lamps, 
Etc.;  BINDERT— (4)  Baumfolders,  17  x  22, 
26  X  40  A  (2)  39  X  S2’$;  Sheridan  16  Sta¬ 
tion  Auto.  Collator  w/Stitcher;  0  Station 
Macy  Inserter,  Saddle  Stitcher,  Trimmer; 
Thomas  Rotomatic  Collator;  Lawson  Mod. 
A43  Rapid  Trimmer;  (2)  Harris  Seybold 
50"  &  54“  paper  cutters;  PLUS  (IS)  Vari- 
typers,  (2)  Justowriters,  linotype,  Paper 
Stock,  Ink  A  Shippini  Supplies,  Offset 
Plates,  Negative  Files,  Office  Furniture, 
Machines  A  Equipment;  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

A  TALE  OF  O  SPAPERS 

(Continued  from  lant  tveck) 


By  Rick  Friedman 

In  a  final  “At  Thirty”  column 
in  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Optic  of 
Dec.  17,  Norm  Dufresne  wrote: 

“This  is  a  day  for  remember¬ 
ing  and  only  the  fools  and  the 
bitter  will  rejoice  in  the  passing 
of  this  living  thing  we  call  the 
Optic.  There  is  warmth  in  those 
words.  ‘The  Optic.’  It  speaks  of 
many  things.  But  above  all  per¬ 
haps  it  tells  of  a  paper  that 
could  relate  most  intimately 
with  its  readers  in  a  way  that 
few  dailies  can.” 

After  listing  some  of  the 
things  he  claimed  to  have 
learned  at  the  helm  of  the  Optic 
in  the  past  five  years,  Dufresne, 
a  Lowell  native,  left  his  readers 
with  this: 

“I  know  of  few  cities  which 
have  suffered  more  the  ravages 
wrought  by  a  lack  of  leadership 
in  its  political,  social,  cultural 
life  than  that  experienced  by 
Lowell. 

“Few'  cities  have  produced  as 
many  millionaires  and  been  more 
poorly  repayed. 

“Few’  are  the  cities  that  seiw’ed 
better  the  cause  of  education 
and  in  turn  been  so  greatly  im¬ 
poverished. 

“Few  are  the  cities  where 
pride  of  posterity  and  memory 
of  heritage  been  more  grossly 
neglected. 

“So  much  given,  so  much 
owed.  This  is  Lowell,  yours  and 
mine.” 

Big  Finale 

Dufresne  took  the  Optic  out 
of  existence  with  a  flourish.  He 
went  up  from  the  usual  8  pages 
to  12  pages  for  this  last  issue. 
Why?  He  put  it  this  way  in  the 
“At  Thirty”  column: 

“I  don’t  know  if  Charlie 
[Charlie  Connors,  who  founded 
the  Optic  in  1927]  ever  pub¬ 
lished  a  12-page  edition  ...  It 
is  doubtful.  When  five  of  the 
most  prominent  of  this  city’s 
contemporary  political  writers 
a.greed  to  write  their  personal 
reminiscences  I  felt  that  some¬ 
how’,  if  such  a  thing  were  pos¬ 
sible,  Charlie  would  be  pleased 
today.  And  so  to  commemorate 
this  event  we  have  gone  to  12 
pages  in  an  effort  to  make  this 
as  memorable  as  was  the  man 
whose  memory  must  be  as 
honored  this  day,  as  is  the  paper 
w’hich  passes  into  history  in  this 
night  of  the  Winter  solstice.” 

Three  of  the  five  were  James 
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F.  Droney,  a  former  reporter 
and  political  w’riter  for  the 
Lowell  Sun,  now  a  columnist  for 
the  Boston  Traveler;  Jack  Flan¬ 
nery,  former  newrs  director  and 
news  analyst  for  a  Lowell  radio 
station,  a  magazine  writer,  and 
presently  press  secretary  to  the 
state’s  lieutenant  governor-elect; 
Thomas  Gallagher,  former  state 
house  reporter  and  political 
W’riter  for  the  Lowell  Sun,  pres¬ 
ent  chief  political  w’riter  and 
state  house  bureau  chief  for  the 
Boston  Herald, 

More  Than  Pablum 

Droney  wrote: 

“I  have  always  felt  that  the 
Lowell  Optic  served  a  fine  pur¬ 
pose,  and  I  still  believe  this.  A 
newspaper  diet  should  be  more 
than  pablum  and  the  Low’ell 
Optic  has  provided  spice. 

“No  one  has  ever  made  pre¬ 
tensions  that  the  Lowell  Optic 
was  a  great  newspaper  or  even, 
possibly,  that  it  w’as  a  news¬ 
paper  at  all  in  the  traditional 
sense.  Certainly,  Charlie  Con¬ 
nors  sold  his  space  for  what  he 
could  get,  but  trying  to  squeeze 
a  living  out  of  such  an  opera¬ 
tion  is  precarious  at  best. 

“Charlie  would  even  write  the 
blurbs  for  the  politicians,  and 
some  of  them  would  write  their 
own.  Who  can  forget  the  incred¬ 
ible  releases  that  Bart  Callery 
used  to  submit  regularly  to  the 
Optic,  making  Callery  sound  like 
the  second  coming  of,  at  least, 
Abdul  Abulbull  Ameer. 

“The  Optic  may  have  walked 
both  sides  of  the  .same  street  in 
the  same  edition  in  order  to  sur¬ 
vive,  but  there  was  always  the 
anticipation  that  in  an  edition 
containing  a  fulsomely-phrased, 
fulsomely  praising  piece  on  a 
particular  politician,  there  w’ould 
be  a  whiplash  on  the  same  pol 
tucked  away  in  another  corner  of 
the  paper. 

“And  it  was  the  Optic  under 
Dufresne  that  underscored  this 
independence  by  reprinting  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  same  Cal¬ 
lery  in  the  full  know’ledge  that 
by  so  doing,  the  income  of  the 
pawr  would  be  measurably  cur¬ 
tailed  [This  was  referred  to  in 
the  first  part  of  this  E&P  series 
Dec.  24]. 

“.  .  .  There  will  be  no  ulula- 
tions  throughout  the  city  when 
the  Optic  expires  with  this  edi¬ 
tion,  but  there  will  b(‘  twinges 


of  real  regret  in  the  hearts  of 
many  who  read  it  like  the  Bible 
over  the  years.  The  regret  will 
be  real  and  measurable.  The  loss 
is  also.” 

Influence 

Tom  Gallagher  described  the 
influence  of  the  Optic  over  the 
years  both  in  Lowell  and  in  the 
State  House: 

“Not  until  I  reached  the  status 
of  State  House  reporter  on  the 
Sun,  then  State  House  reporter 
and  political  editor  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  did  I  see  evidence  of  the 
attention  the  Optic  received  on 
Beacon  Hill. 

“.  .  .  I’ve  seen  top  leaders 
react  to  Optic  commentary  by 
either  reviewing  or  changing 
their  views  or  by  taking  action 
to  offset  the  effect  of  the  com¬ 
mentary  .  .  .  I’ve  seen  other 
news  media  pick  up  where  the 
Optic  may  have  left  off  and  pur¬ 
sue  a  story  or  story  lead  first 
spotted  in  the  Lowell  political 
paper  .  .  .  That  influence  ranges 
over  40  years. 

“.  .  .  When  Connors  died  in 
1961,  the  Optic  shifted  gears, 
but  kept  going  and  its  support 
was  much  sought  after.  It  had, 
understandably,  a  particularly 
interesting  effect  on  local  elec¬ 
tions  of  those  seeking  Legisla¬ 
tive  seats  .  .  . 

“The  Optic  broadened  its  role 
in  1962  by  intervention  in  the 
Senate  contest  involving  Ed¬ 
ward  Kennedy.  The  Optic  was 
sometimes  violently  opposed  to 
the  Kennedy  candidacy  and  in¬ 
siders  at  the  time  came  to  learn 
the  opposition  was  noted  all  the 
way  up  to  the  level  of  the  White 
House  .  .  .” 

The  period  referred  to  above 
by  Gallagher  came  after  Du¬ 
fresne  took  over.  Connors  died 
in  April,  1961,  and  two  Lowell 
attorneys  and  Lowell  business¬ 
men  purchased  the  w'eekly  from 
the  estate.  They  hired  Dufresne, 
28,  as  editor.  He  had  no  previous 
journalism  experience  and  was 
working  at  the  time  as  a  payroll 
cleiK  in  the  State  Department 
of  Corrections.  On  Jan.  30,  1962, 
he  purchased  the  Optic. 

Here’s  more  from  Gallagher 
on  the  period  after  Dufresne  be¬ 
came  publisher:  “The  Optic 
maintained  its  politically  inde¬ 
pendent  role  by  crossing  party 
lines  frequently  ...  In  1962,  it 
also  became  clear  the  Optic  was 
not  merely  a  parochial  paper, 
slavishly  backing  native  Lowell 
sons  .  .  . 

“There  are  two  main  factors 
involved  in  understanding  the 
influence  enjoyed  by  the  Optic. 
First,  it  was  one  of  the  last 
papers  devoted  exclusively  to 
politics  in  the  .state  .  .  .  Second, 
by  virtue  of  its  location  in 
Lowell,  the  Optic  has  pre-emi¬ 
nent  iinijortanc*  to  candidates 


for  state  office  seeking  to  solve 
the  sometimes  knotty  puzzle  of 
what  makes  the  voters  tick  in 
this  end  of  Middlesex  County 
and  this  center  of  the  vote- 
heavy  Merrimack  Valley, 

.  .  When  the  Optic  dis¬ 
appears,  it  is  unlikely  that  it 
will  be  replaced  by  anything 
similar.  The  era  that  is  ending 
in  politics  is  coming  to  a  close 
because  of  the  increasing  im¬ 
portance  of  television  and  of  the 
daily  newspaper  in  communi¬ 
cating  the  political  message  of 
various  candidates.  The  small 
weekly,  especially  one  that  con¬ 
fines  itself  to  the  perusal  and 
explanation  of  politics,  is  prob-  . 
ably  doomed  to  extinction  f 
through  the  spread  of  the  larger,  j 
more  widely  distributed  mass  ; 
media.  | 

“At  tv  and  the  daily  plays  a 
greater  role  in  state  elections,  , 
the  weekly’s  role  shrinks.  And 
when  the  weekly  in  question  | 
stoutly  refuses  to  turn  its  atten¬ 
tion  from  politics  and  succumb  I 
to  the  temptation  to  change  into 
a  printed  shopping  guide,  its  i 
days  are  numbered  indeed.  Thus, 
the  route  the  Optic  has  taken.” 

Voice  of  Dissent 

But  of  the  five,  it  was  Jack 
Flannery  who  really  put  his 
finger  on  what  the  demise  of  the 
Optic  meant  to  Lowell — of  what 
the  demise  of  any  aggressive 
weekly  means  to  a  town : 

“Lowell  is  going  to  be  poorer 
politically  without  the  Optic  .  .  . 
When  the  Optic  goes,  the  most 
vigorous  voice  of  dissent  in 
Lowell  politics  goes  with  it.  And 
that’s  bad,  whether  or  not  you 
agreed  with  what  the  voice  was 
saying,  whether  or  not  you 
found  it  too  shrill  on  occasion, 
whether  or  not  you  hated  the 
very  .sound  of  it.  j 

“Right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  } 
agree  or  disagree,  having  the  \ 
Optic  around  was  a  plus,  a  net  { 
plus,  for  those  of  us  who  care 
about  politics  in  Lowell,  w’hich 
is  a  way  of  saying  those  of  us 
who  care  about  anything  in 
Lowell  ... 

“We  are  no  longer  going  to 
have  a  Cassandra  in  our  town,  i 
We  are  no  longer  going  to  have  J 
a  sometimes  wild-eyed,  some-  ! 
times  boml>-throwing  naysayer, 
a  dissenter  who  frequently  made 
us  stop,  think,  re-examine — and 
realize  that  just  maybe  our 
leaders  at  City  Hall  were  dopes. 

As,  indeed,  they  have  sometimes 
been,  no? 

“.  .  .  Who  is  going  to  spend 
more  hours  than  any  of  us  will 
ever  know  checking  into  city 
purchasing  orders,  invoices,  bills 
of  sales,  God  knows  what  else, 
and  develop  a  pattern  of  be¬ 
havior  that  at  the  very  least  was 
(Continued  on  paye  37) 
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Jury’s  Libel  Award 
!  Raises  Broad  Issue 


Manchester,  N.  H. 

!  A  Hillsborough  County  Su¬ 
perior  Court  jury  ruled  (Dec. 
22)  that  a  Drew  Pearson  column 
which  called  a  Manchester  poli¬ 
tician  an  ex-bootlegger  was  de¬ 
famatory  and  awarded  him 
$20,000  in  damages. 

The  jury  of  11  men  and  one 
woman  ended  five  hours  of  de- 
^  liberations  by  assessing  dam- 

1  ages  of  $10,000  against  each  of 

the  two  defendants — the  Con- 
i  cord  (N.  H.)  Monitor,  which 

'  published  the  Pearson  column, 

and  the  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  which  distrib¬ 
uted  it. 

Pearson  himself  was  not  a 
;  defendant  in  the  civil  suits 

brought  by  Alphonse  Roy,  69- 
year-old  Manchester  Democrat 
and  former  U.S.  Congressman. 

However,  it  was  Pearson’s 
column,  Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round,  that  served  as  the  basis 
for  the  litigation  which  required 
nearly  three  full  weeks  for  trial. 

Roy  sought  damages  of  $100,- 
’  000  from  each  of  the  defendants, 

claiming  he  was  “maliciously  de- 

I  famed”  in  a  Pearson  column 
published  Sept.  10,  1960.  The 
column  was  written  by  Pearson’s 
assistant.  Jack  Anderson.  How¬ 
ever,  Pearson  testified  he  had 
done  most  of  the  leg  work  for  it 
I  and  took  full  responsibility, 
f  Roy  also  claimed  he  was  de¬ 
famed  in  the  column  by  insinua¬ 
tions  that  (1)  he  procured  straw 
candidates  to  run  in  the  1960 
primary  race  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
\  and  (2)  that  he  acted  unethi- 

[  cally  by  doing  so  as  a  favor  to 

I  the  late  Republican  Senator 

\  Styles  Bridges. 

I  ‘Private  Matter’ 

The  jury,  however,  specified 
that  its  verdict  pertained  only  to 
1  the  bootlegging  reference  and 

I  thus  indicated  it  believed  this  to 

be  a  private  matter  and  not, 
therefore,  in  the  realm  of  fair 
comment,  as  Judge  Thomas  J, 
Morris  explained  in  his  one  hour 
and  40  minute  charge  to  the 
jury. 

By  the  same  token,  the  ver¬ 
dict  indicated  the  jurors  dis¬ 
missed  Roy’s  other  two  allega¬ 
tions  on  the  grounds  that  these 
did  fall  within  Judge  Morris’ 
description  of  fair  comment. 

The  defendants,  who  have  ap- 

I  pealed  the  verdict  to  the  state’s 
Supreme  Court,  based  their  de¬ 
fense,  in  the  main,  on  the  pub¬ 


lic’s  right  to  know  the  complete 
background  of  candidates  for 
high  public  office — the  bad  as 
well  as  the  good. 

Roy’s  counsel,  on  the  other 
hand,  argued  that  the  bootleg¬ 
ging  charge  was  never  anything 
more  than  “a  rotten,  malicious 
rumor”  stemming  from  the  days 
of  prohibition  and  that  the 
resurrection  of  that  rumor 
nearly  40  years  later  in  Pear¬ 
son’s  column  was  a  “deliberate 
smear”  of  Roy  and  “was  done 
solely  to  defame  this  man.” 

Judge  Morris  left  it  up  to  the 
jury  to  make  the  first  and  fore¬ 
most  decision  —  whether  the 
bootlegging  charge,  regardless 
of  its  truth  or  falsity,  was  prop¬ 
erly  within  the  public  sector 
or  whether  it  was  a  private  mat¬ 
ter  and  did  not  relate  to  the 
official  conduct  of  a  public  of¬ 
ficial. 

He  said  if  the  jurors  found 
the  bootlegging  reference  to  be 
a  public  matter,  the  burden  of 
proof  of  its  falsity  would  rest 
with  the  plaintiff.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  jurors  found  it 
was  a  private  matter,  then  the 
burden  of  proof  that  it  was  true 
fell  to  the  defendants. 

“If  you  decide,”  said  Judge 
Morris,  “it  is  not  a  public 
matter,  then  both  the  Concord 
Monitor  and  NANA  would  be 
liable.” 

By  virtue  of  the  verdict,  the 
jury  did  find  it  was  a  private 
matter  and  next  decided  either 
that  the  defendants  did  not  prove 
the  charge  was  true  or  had  not 
proved  it  was  published  on  a 
lawful  occasion  for  a  proper 
purpose  and,  therefore,  that  Roy 
was  entitled  to  damages. 

Pearson,  in  announcing 
N ANA’S  intention  to  appeal  all 
the  way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  if  necessary,  was  critical 
of  Judge  Morris’  instructions  to 
the  jury. 

He  said  the  judge  “permitted 
the  jury  to  find  that  the  press 
may  not  publish  the  entire  rec¬ 
ord  of  a  political  candidate” 
and,  “if  this  ruling  is  allowed 
to  stand,  it  will  affect  clean 
government  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion.” 

The  trial  covered  a  broad 
range  of  Manchester  history, 
from  the  heydays  of  prohibition 
and  bootlegging  on  Manchester’s 
West  Side  to  the  hectic,  free¬ 
wheeling  battles  of  Democratic 
straw  candidates  in  primary 
races  for  high  elective  office. 

In  two  separate  appearances 


on  the  witness  stand,  Roy  em¬ 
phatically  denied  he  had  ever 
been  engaged  in  bootlegging  or 
that  he  had  ever  been  associated 
with  any  speakeasy. 

He  did  acknowledge  that  he 
had  been  taken  to  police  head¬ 
quarters  after  a  raid  Jan.  8, 
1923  on  a  West  Side  speakeasy 
in  which  his  brother,  Manuel, 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sell¬ 
ing  liquor.  Alphonse  Roy  was 
charged  with  interfering  with 
an  officer — for  knocking  a  glass 
of  whiskey  from  a  raider’s  hand 
— but  later  was  “let  go”  without 
a  court  appearance. 

And  according  to  several 
police  witnesses,  that  was  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  name  ever  appeared  on  a 
police  blotter. 

Pearson  testified  that  he 
called  Roy  “a  former  smalltime 
bootlegger”  in  his  column  be¬ 
cause  he  had  been  reliably  in¬ 
formed  of  this  and  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  true. 

In  concluding  his  testimony, 
the  68-year-old  Washington  col¬ 
umnist  said,  “I  still  believe  this 
column  is  the  truth.” 

Pearson  said  he  had  been  in¬ 
formed  of  this  by  Joseph  F. 
Scott  of  Manchester,  and  that 
he  took  Scott’s  word  for  it  be¬ 
cause  “Mr.  Scott’s  report  to  me 
was  very  conclusive  ...  He  was 
very  convincing.” 

‘No  III  Will’ 

He  also  testified  that  he  bore 
no  ill-will  toward  Roy  but  he 
admitted  he  was  critical  of  three 
so-called  straw  candidates  who, 
along  with  Roy,  were  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  1960  Democratic 
primary  race  for  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate  nomination. 

Pearson  read  the  police  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  three  he  called 
straws  and  declared,  “these  are 
not  the  kind  of  men  you  name 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  .  .  .” 

Scott,  55-year-old  director  of 
the  savings  bonds  division  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department  here, 
testified  that  he  learned  of  Roy’s 
involvement  in  the  bootlegging 
business  from  Roy  himself. 

Scott  testified  that  Pearson 
asked  him  “if  I  had  any  informa¬ 
tion  about  Roy  being  involved  in 
liquor  and  I  said  I  did.” 

“You  told  Pearson  specifically 
that  you  had  such  Information?” 
asked  Roy’s  counsel,  Stanley  M. 
Brown. 

“Yes,”  answered  Scott.  The 
witness  then  cited  some  five  in¬ 
stances  which,  he  said,  supported 
the  data  he  gave  to  Pearson  over 
the  telephone  shortly  before  the 
1960  primary  battle. 

In  his  closing  argument  to  the 
jury,  Roy’s  attorney  castigated 
Scott,  saying,  “there  was  only 
one  witness — Scott — who  had 
the  gall  to  say  Roy  was  a  boot¬ 
legger.  And  I  say  to  you  that 
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Scott  lies,  and  that  he  lied  to 
you  on  the  stand  here.” 

Prior  to  the  start  of  this  trial, 
Roy  brought  a  $100,000  slander 
suit  against  Scott.  That  suit  has 
not  been  scheduled  for  trial  yet. 

Defendants’  counsel,  Matthias 
J.  Reynolds,  leaned  hard  on  the 
public’s  right  to  know  the  com¬ 
plete  history  of  a  man  running 
for  a  high  elective  office,  “not 
just  his  good  points.”  He  also 
argued  that  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  in  this  case  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  had  knowingly  pub¬ 
lished  a  falsehood  or  had  acted 
with  a  reckless  disregard  of  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  matter. 

James  Langley,  now  editor  of 
the  Monitor,  who  was  both  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  1960,  testified  that 
Pearson’s  copy  was  edited  by 
the  news  staff  only  from  a  point 
of  view  of  space  and  not  on  a 
basis  of  fact.  “We  assumed,”  he 
told  the  court,  “that  Drew  Pear¬ 
son,  who  has  been  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  many  years,  was  a 
responsible  reporter.” 


Weekly  Editor 
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open  to  some  serious  questions, 
doubts,  and  finally  demands  for 
reform — demands,  by  the  way, 
that  came  to  pass  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  efforts  of  the 
Optic? 

“.  .  .  Lowell  needs  a  voice  of 
dissent,  a  sometimes  violent,  fre¬ 
quently  dangerous,  but  always 
vigorous  voice  of  dissent,  no 
matter  how  good  the  good  times 
seem,  no  matter  how  steady 
seems  the  hand  on  the  tiller,  no 
matter  how  blissful  everyone 
else  happens  to  be  about  what’s 
happening  .  .  . 

“The  Optic  was  Lowell’s  voice 
saying  NO  in  thunder.  Such  a 
voice  is  worth  the  price  it  costs. 
And  when  this  voice  goes  silent 
now,  it’s  a  loss  for  Lowell. 

“Hope  we  can  afford  the  loss.” 

Looking  at  both  Lowell  and 
Braintree,  one  might  ask:  What 
town  can  afford  the  loss? 

• 

Tv’s  Election  News 
Audience  Takes  Dip 

A.  C.  Nielsen  Company,  media 
research  firm,  reported  this  week 
that  46.3  million  households 
viewed  election  coverage  by  the 
networks  last  November  8th  and 
spent  an  average  of  2  hours  and 
16  minutes  per  household  out  of 
a  possible  6  hours  and  10 
minutes  doing  just  that. 

On  a  percentage  basis,  the 
1966  household  viewing  figure 
of  84.4%  was  below  the  90.6% 
level  reported  for  the  presi¬ 
dential  election  year  of  1964. 
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Helen  Delieh  Bentley 
On  the  Waterfront 


syndicate 

iSentences 


By  Ray  ErHiii 

An  internationally  famous 
woman  authority  on  shipping 
and  transportation  is  writing  a 
column  on  her  specialty  for 
newspapers. 

The  column:  “Around  The 
Waterfront.” 

The  columnist:  Helen  Delieh 
Bentley. 

The  format:  two  columns  a 
week. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Frank  Jay 
Markey  Syndicate  (60  E.  42nd 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017.) 

Helen  Delieh  Bentley,  mari¬ 
time  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun,  is  now  on  a  six-week 
swing  through  Southeast  Asia 
to  get  the  real  story  of  the  gi¬ 
gantic  sea-lift  to  Viet  Nam,  in¬ 
volving  more  than  98  percent  of 
all  American  supplies  and  two- 
thirds  of  our  troops.  She  will 
explore  maritime  activities  in 
the  staging  areas  of  Subic  Bay, 
the  Philippines  and  Okinawa. 

Her  next  investigative  report¬ 
ing  will  be  devoted  to  the  burst¬ 
ing  maritime  activities  in  Singa¬ 
pore,  Bangkok  and  Hong  Kong, 
the  controversial  grain-lift  to 
India  and  the  Japanese  race  for 
world  shipbuilding  supremacy. 

Hops  Aruiiiitl 

Mrs.  Bentley  goes  where  the 
news  is.  She  hops  around  the 
country  and  recently  had  trans¬ 
portation  stories  from  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  New  York. 
Detroit,  Chicago  and  Charleston, 
S.  C.  She  does  not  pull  punches 
and  frankly  discusses  maritime 
affairs  and  transportation  prob¬ 
lems,  regardless  of  whether  they 
help  or  hurt  shipping  interests 
or  maritime  unions. 

The  columnist  is  credited  with 
l)eing  the  only  woman  to  make 
her  mark  in  this  unusual  fiehl 
for  her  sex.  She  is  somewhat  of 
a  paradox  inasmuch  as  she  was 
bom  in  Ruth,  Nev.,  a  high, 
mountainous,  mining  area  as  far 
away  from  ships  as  any  part  of 
the  nation  can  be.  She’s  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  University  of  Missouri 
(after  a  year  at  the  University 
of  Nevada)  and  has  covered  the 
waterfront  since  1948  for  the 
Baltimore  Sun. 

Despite  her  sex  in  a  man’s 
field,  she  has  won  several  local 


Helen  Delieh  Bentley 

and  national  awards  for  her 
work  in  this  highly  specialized 
field. 

National  Outlook 

After  brief  stints  with  the 
United  Press  and  the  Lewiston 
(Idaho)  Tribune,  she  joined  the 
Sun  in  1945,  and  did  general  re¬ 
porting  until  she  took  on  the 
maritime  beat.  She  now  leaves 
most  local  coverage  to  her  staff, 
while  she  concentrates  on  na¬ 
tional  aspects  of  shipping  that 
are  vital  to  the  economy  of  the 
U.  S. 

She  broke  the  story  about  the 
return  of  Bay  of  Pigs  prisoners 
by  Fidel  Castro,  learning  of  it 
through  a  ship  in  Baltimore 
being  prepared  to  carry  ransom 
goods  to  Cuba. 

The  indefatigable  columnist  is 
credited  with  many  firsts  in  the 
Viet  Nam  situation.  When  the 
nuclear  ship  Savannah  was  first 
struck  in  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
she  broke  the  story  from  Wash¬ 
ington — the  first  word  the  West 
Coast  authorities  had  on  it  was 
an  AP  dispatch  quoting  her 
story. 

Her  influential  column  is 
credited  with  passage  of  con¬ 
siderable  maritime  legislation. 
She  has  produced  a  half-hour 
Sunday  afternoon  tv  program 
on  shipping  during  the  winter 
and  .spring  for  14  years. 

• 

NeM-  Maiiajjer 

James  Ross  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Syndi¬ 
cate  Department  of  Doubleday 
&  Co.,  book  publishers.  Ross 
joined  Doubleday  in  1962. 


Padding f  Who  Needs 
it? 

Verbosity’s  no  indication 
You  are  ready  for  syndication. 

—Marian  Goodman,  Librarian 
Redwood  City  ( Calif.) 

Tribune 

By  coincidence,  the  Monroe 
(La.)  Morning  World  had  two 
two-column  panels  on  facing 
pages  showing  pretty  close 
thinking  in  the  captions,  al¬ 
though  the  sexes  appear  to  differ 
as  to  who  really  controls  the 
wealth.  In  “Pon^ail,”  one  girl 
says  to  another:  “I’ll  tell  you 
w’hy  I  enjoy  the  older  genera¬ 
tion  .  .  .  it’s  got  all  the  money!” 
In  “This  Funny  World,”  one  boy 
says  to  another:  “70%  of  the 
wealth  of  this  nation  is  held  by 
w'omen.  That’s  w’hy  I  like  girls!” 


Sexton  and  Bulla 
In  New  Positions 
With  News  Service 

Houston 

Addition  of  four  members  to 
the  staff  of  World  Book  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Science  Service  Inc., 
has  been  announced  by  James  M. 
Godbold,  president  of  the  service. 

They  are: 

William  C.  Sexton,  managing 
editor. 

Sidney  C.  Bulla,  production 
supervisor  and  promotion  direc¬ 
tor. 

Harold  E.  Bamford,  represen- 
tativ’e  for  central  and  midwest- 
em  U.S. 

Thomas  P.  Blyth  Jr.,  repre- 
sentativ-e  for  southern  and 
southeastern  U.S. 

Sexton  will  coordinate  edito¬ 
rial  activities  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  William  P.  Steven,  edi¬ 
torial  director.  He  comes  to  his 
new  post  from  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal,  where  he  was 
managing  editor.  Previously,  he 
was  associate  director  of  the 
American  Press  Institute  in  New 
York  City,  and  from  1947  to 
1963  he  w’as  with  United  Press 
International  as  Sunday  and 
feature  editor. 


Bulla  will  assist  Godbold  in 
supervising  the  areas  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  promotion.  For  the  past 
11  years  he  has  been  with  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  serving  first 
as  editor  of  Midwest  Magazine 
and  later  as  feature  editor. 

Bamford  and  Blyth  will  work 
under  the  supervision  of  the 
national  sales  manager,  Charles 
L.  Dye. 

Bamford,  a  V'eteran  of  20 
years’  service  with  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  has  had  experience  in 
aerospace  and  aviation  writing 
and  broadcasting.  Blyth  has 
been  associated  with  aerospace 
projects  at  Cape  Kennedy  and 
has  had  a  sales  background. 


NEA  Expands 
In  the  West 

Newspaper  Enterpiise  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  expand  its  services 
to  newspapei’s  in  the  central 
and  southwestern  United  States 
through  an  enlarged  West  Cen¬ 
tral  Division,  it  was  announced 
by  William  H.  Borglund,  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager. 

Laurin  L.  Smith  has  been 
named  division  manager  at  Dal¬ 
las,  with  responsiblity  for  news¬ 
paper  contacts  in  14  states.  He 
has  been  a  business  representa¬ 
tive  in  NEA’s  Southwest  divi¬ 
sion  since  1964. 

Jay  M.  Poynor  Jr.  has  been 
assigned  as  an  additional  busi¬ 
ness  representative  in  the  new 
division. 

Smith,  33,  is  a  graduate  of 
North  Texas  University  in  Den¬ 
ton,  where  he  received  a  degree 
in  journalism  in  1955.  He  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  worked  in  marketing 
and  advertising  for  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.,  and  was  director  of  sales 
operations  for  the  Polaroid  Cor¬ 
poration  in  the  Chicago  area 
before  joining  NEA. 

Poynor,  35,  has  been  in  the 
NEA  sales  department  in  Cleve¬ 
land  the  la.st  year  and  a  half. 
Reared  in  Wewoka,  Okla.,  he  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Daily 
and  later  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  university’s 
student  publications.  He  was 
co-owner  of  Bryson-Poynor  Ad¬ 
vertising  Consultants,  Norman, 
Okla. 
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Syndicate  Sale 
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He  told  E&P  he  plans  to  com¬ 
bine  the  two  sales  departments 
by  Feb.  1  so  that  salesmen  out 
of  Los  Angeles  and  New  York 
will  be  selling  all  features  and 
services  of  General  Features, 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
and  Los  Angeles  Times/Wash- 
ington  Post  News  Service. 

"We  will  not  kill  any  features 
or  make  staff  changes,”  he  said. 

“This  integration  will  eventu¬ 
ally  include  editorial,  art,  service 
and  accounts  departments.  We 
will  have  to  bill  a  newspaper 
for  each  syndicate  now,  but 
eventually  the  bills  will  go  out 
from  the  same  office.  No  change 
is  made  in  General’s  contracts 
with  newspapers  or  with  writers. 

"It’s  my  intention  to  make  no 
changes.  General  Features  is  one 
of  the  very  finest  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  syndicates.  You  could 
not  find  two  syndicates  whose 
packages  are  less  in  conflict.” 

Barley  gave  as  examples: 
L.  A.  has  six  editorial  cartoons 
and  G.  F.  has  none;  L.  A.  has  a 
tv  column  and  G.  F.  has  none; 
G.  F.  has  columns  on  bridge  and 
a.strology  and  such  humor  fea¬ 
tures  as  “Today’s  Chuckle”  and 
L.  A.  has  none.  He  foresaw  no 
competition  within  the  combined 
operation. 

L..\.  Heudi|iiarl<‘rs 

Sales  probably  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  out  of  both  cities,  but 
Los  Angeles  will  be  the  primary 
headquarters  for  the  full  opera¬ 
tion.  It  w’as  explained  there  are 
ample  pi'oduction  facilities  there 
for  mats,  plates  and  proofs, 
which  G.  F.  had  to  have  made  by 
outside  firms. 

Walter  Africa  Jr.,  assistant 
controller  of  the  Newspaper 
Division  of  the  Times  Mirror 
Company,  who  will  be  treasurer 
and  assistant  secretary  of  G.  F., 
will  remain  in  New  York  two 
weeks  .studying  the  financial  ar¬ 
rangements. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  is  a  department  of  the 
Newspaper  Division  of  the 
Mirror- 'Times  Company,  so  Bar¬ 
ley  reports  as  S5mdicate  man¬ 
ager  directly  to  Nick  Williams, 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
and  through  him  to  Publisher 
Otis  Chandler.  Barley  is  in 
direct  charge  of  both  editorial 
and  business  operations  of  the 
syndicate. 

Edward  Grade,  controller  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate,  and  Mrs.  Marie  Aston,  the 
syndicate  controller,  will  come 
to  New  York  Jan.  23  to  look 
over  the  editorial  and  accounting 
departments  of  General  Fea¬ 
tures. 

EDITOR  6C  PUBLISHER 


It  was  explained  that  al¬ 
though  Little  has  the  title  of 
chairman  of  the  board,  he  re¬ 
tained  no  financial  interest  in 
General  Features. 

“We  use  his  advisory  serv¬ 
ices  and  will  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  him  as  he  is  one  of 
the  most  respected  men  in  the 
newspaper  business,”  Barley 
remarked. 

Prict*  KKlimutes 

Barley  declined  to  comment  on 
a  guess  by  the  New  York  Times 
that  the  purchase  involved 
“clo.se  to  $1,000,000”  or  a  guess 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that 
it  involved  “from  $1,000,000  to 
$3,000,000.” 

The  negotiations  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  began  in  late  January, 
1966,  in  Little’s  home  at  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y.  A  contract  was 
signed  in  late  summer,  but  it 
was  kept  secret  and  for  financial 
and  tax  purposes  the  final 
papers  were  not  signed  until 
Jan.  3.  Rumors  about  the  nego¬ 
tiations  were  current  among 
other  newspaper  syndicates  for 
several  months. 

No  one  at  General  Features 
w'as  informed  until  Dec.  29, 
when  William  Thomas,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  w^as  told  in  con¬ 
fidence. 

“I  walked  into  the  offices, 
which  I  had  never  seen,  Tuesday 
afternoon  to  meet  32  employes, 
only  two  of  w’hom  I  ever  had  met 
before,”  explained  Barley.  “The 
announcement  to  the  staff  was 
by  a  letter  from  George  Little, 
which  Thomas  read.” 

RAF  Vi  ing  ('.oiiimaiidcr 

Rex  Barley  was  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  was  engaged  in  the 
new’sprint  indu55try  there  before 
World  War  II.  For  five  years  he 
was  with  the  Royal  Air  Force. 
Most  of  his  service  was  overseas, 
starting  with  the  North  African 
invasion.  He  finished  his  military 
service  in  charge  of  RAF  public 
relations  in  Europe  with  rank 
of  Wing  Commander,  equivalent 
to  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  U.Sj. 

He  vvorked  for  three  years  in 
Europe  for  the  United  Press, 
beginning  in  1946,  and  finished 
as  director  of  European  Serv¬ 
ices,  which  was  equivalent  to 
European  business  manager. 

Barley  went  to  Los  Angeles 
in  1948  as  part  of  the  team  that 
established  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror  and  was  public  relations 
director  of  the  Mirror  for  two 
years.  He  started  the  Mirror 
Enterprises  Syndicate  (1950) 
and  the  name  subsequently  was 
changed  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate.  He  has  been 
manager  since.  He  took  over  the 
administration  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times/Washington  Post 
News  Service  when  it  was 
formed  (1962). 

for  January  7,  1967 


CNF  Signs 
Andy  Column 
For  Children 

San  Francisco 

“Ask  Andy”  has  become  part 
of  Chronicle  Featui'es  Syndicate 
portfolio  in  what  Stanleigh 
Arnold,  general  manager,  de¬ 
scribes  as  “the  best  possible  way 
for  us  to  start  the  new  year.” 

Ellen  Walpole’s  children’s 
column  has  grown  in  popularity 
until  it  now  draws  10,000  pieces 
of  mail  every  week,  he  said. 

Published  for  15  years,  “Ask 
Andy”  has  75  subscribing  i 
papers. 

The  column  has  gone  from  an 
“Ellen  plus  books”  product  to 
“Ellen  plus  books  plus  up-to- 
deadline  information  from  ex¬ 
perts  in  a  wide  spectrum  of 
scientific  interests,”  Arnold  said. 

“Ask  Andy”  is  a  six-times 
weekly  report  of  650  words  di¬ 
vided  into  replies  to  two  ques¬ 
tions  on  science  submitted  by 
readers  of  from  7  to  17  years. 

The  child  who  submits  the 
better  question  receives  a  20- 
volume  World  Book  Encyclo¬ 
pedia.  The  entrant  of  the  smaller 
query  gets  either  a  World  Book 
Globe  or  a  World  Book  Atlas. 
These  awards  have  an  estimated  ; 
value  of  $1500  a  week. 

• 

Rosenthal  Name*! 

As  Assistant  M.E. 

A.  M.  Rosenthal,  metropolitan 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
managing  editor.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Arthur  Gelb,  who  has  been 
assistant  metropolitan  editor. 

The  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Turner  Catledge,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor. 

Robert  E.  Garst,  assi.stant 
managing  editor,  becomes  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  the  executive 
editor. 

Rosenthal  is  now  one  of  four 
a.ssistant  managing  editors  on 
the  staff  of  Clifton  Daniel,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  The  others  are 
Theodore  M.  Bernstein,  Harri¬ 
son  E.  Salisbury  and  Emanuel 
R.  Freedman. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  has  spent  his 
entire  professional  career  on 
the  Times,  advancing  from  City 
College  correspondent  to  re¬ 
porter,  foreign  correspondent 
and  metropolitan  editor. 

He  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
his  reporting  on  Poland  in  1959 
and  he  wrote  the  book,  “Thirty- 
Eight  Witnesses,”  dealing  with 
the  failure  of  38  neighbors  to 
notify  the  police  while  a  young 
woman,  Catherine  Genovese,  was 
being  murdered  in  Queens. 


u  NITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE, INC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON . 

DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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November 

Linage 


i?M  ms 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-*  .  3.076,858  2,844,520 

§Beacon  Journal-S  ....  1,288,062  1,166,637 

Grand  Total  .  4,364,920  4,011,157 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 

‘KnickerbocItar-News-e  1.543,624  1,192,249 

Timas  Union-m  .  1,618,710  1,366,072 

ITimas  Union-S .  1,014,319  895  746 

Grand  Total  .  4,176  653  3,454,067 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M. 

Journal-m  .  2,060,385  1,871,25^ 

§Journal-S  .  623,898  595,6» 

Tribun*-a  .  2,051,350  I.9I5,0» 


Grand  Total .  4,735,633  4,381  i42 

ALTANTA,  GA.  / 

Constitut!on-m . 2,335,964  2.20,332 

Journal-a  .  3,471,126  3,^,723 

Journal  E  Constitution-S  1,413,366  1,^94  696 

Grand  Total  .  7,220,456  «855.7SI 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  ii/cluded; 
Journal-e  1966—3  471,126  include/  126,053 
lines;  1965—3,277  723  includes  59,236  lines. 

ALTANTIC  CITY,  N.j/ 

Pr*ss-m  .  1,281,458  1,020,619 

•Press-S  .  336,706  229,335 


Grand  Total  .  I.6I8.IM  1,249,954 

BALTIMORE,  Mpl. 

iN*ws-Amarican-S  .  822,782  772,314 

News-American-e  .  1,765,254  1,710,191 

Sun-m  . .  1,733,548  1,700  965 

Sun-e  .  2,702  898  2,587,230 

tSun-S  .  1,815,449  1,772,212 

Grand  Total  .  8,839,931  8,542,912 

BANGOR.  ME. 


News-m 

.  1,120,517 

BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 

979,751 

Press-e  . 

.  1,659  944 

l,50‘,243 

(Press-S 

_  604,378 

518,920 

5un-Bulletin-m  . 

_  590,884 

545,122 

Grand 

Total  .... 

_  2,855,206 

2,570  285 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  .  1,124,701  1,127,285 

N*ws-e  .  2,379,412  2,033,242 

tNews-S  .  904,748  903  769 

Grand  Total  .  4,408  861  4,069,296 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
News-e  1966—  2,379,412  includes  76,704  lines; 

1965— 2,038,242  includes  41,667  lines. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Record  American-d  ...  818,085  821,966 

Advertiser-S  .  529,928  383,599 

Globe-e  .  1,882,078  1,863,175 

Globe-m .  2,222,377  1,967,551 

|Globe-S  .  1,949,227  1,786,166 

Herald-m  .  1,615,143  1.574  960 

tHerald-S  .  1,350,995  1,357,475 

Traveler-e  .  1,593,306  1,661,094 

Grand  Total  . 11,961,144  11,415,986 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Courier  Express-m  .  1,624,931  1,519,099 

(Courier  Express  S .  1.2:2,114  1,202,602 

f^ening  News-e  .  2,962,314  2,766.224 

Grand  Total  .  5,809,359  5,487,925 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Courier  Express-m  1965 — 1,519,099  inrIrHes 
29,568  lines.  Courier  bpress-S  1966-1.222,- 
114  includes  33,800  lines.  E/e.ning  News-e 

1966- 2,962.314  includes  24.480  lines;  1965— 
2,766,224  includes  44,268  lines. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  linage  tabulations  shown  here  have 
been  complied  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  t  Publisher. 
They  may  not  be  printed  or  published  in 
any  form  without  explicit  permission  from 
M^ia  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specif!: 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records.  November  1966  Linages 
•Includes  35,747  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
tincludes  41,641  lines  THIS  WEEK 
iincludes  45,831  lines  PARADE 
^Includes  106,261  lines  WEEKEND. 


1966  1965 

CAMDEN.  N.J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  2,291,920  2,155  376 

CHARLOTTE.  N.C. 

News-e  .  1,472,444  1,438,018 

Observer-m  .  2,308,361  2,148,261 

tObserver-S  .  770,187  757,234 

Grand  Total  .  4,550,992  4,343,513 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  4,647,051  4,347,867 

Tribune-S  .  2,283,839  2,244,567 

fDaily  News-a  .  2,739,020  2,393,434 

American-e  .  1,378,249  989,422 

American-S  .  667,520  604,656 

Sun-Times-m  .  2,476,725  2,329,276 

§Sup-Tim*s-S .  1,263,543  1,315,536 

J&rand  Total  . 15,455,947  14,224,758 

/  NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
/Tribune-m  1966—4,647,051  includes  559,918 
' lines;  1965—4,347,867  includes  465,921  lines. 
Tribune-S  1966—2,283,839  includes  473,178 
lines:  1965—2.244,567  includes  497.413  lines. 
Suii-Times-S  1966—1,263,543  includes  204.404 
lines;  1965 — 1,315,536  includes  224,301  lines,  i 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO  / 

Enquirer-m  .  2,645,504  2,447,836 

tEnquirer-S  .  1,432,316  1,438.547 

Post  &  Times-Star-e  ....  2,882,091  2,460,039 

Grand  Total  .  6,959,911  6,346,422 

NOTE:  Post  &  Times-Star-e  1966—2,882,091 
includes  23,716  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  3,342,051  3,196,538 

tPlain  Dealer-S  .  1,710,133  1,705.635 

Press-e  .  4,200,720  3,316  741 

Grand  Total  .  9,252,904  8,218,914 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Plain  Deaier-S  1966—1,710,133  includes  4,485 
lines;  1965—1,705  635  includes  4,228  lines. 
Press-e  h66— 4,200,7:0  includes  1,013,402 

lines;  1965 — 3,316,741  includes  415,678  lines. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  3,147,679  3,073  495 

Dispatch-S  .  I.<04,260  1,455,106 

Citiien-Journal-m .  1,218,974  1,261,719 

Star-w  .  37,424 

Grand  Total  .  5,972,913  5,817,744 

NOTE:  Star  last  publication  April  2,  1966. 

DALLAS.  TEX. 

News-m  .  3,105,419  2,747,766 

tNews-S  .  958,696  838,648 

Times  Herald-e  .  3,957,662  3,082,589 

iTiir.es  Herald-S  .  1,033,660  1,069  481 

Grand  Total  .  9,055  437  7,738,484 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Times  Herald-e  1966 — 3,957,652  l.nes  in¬ 
cludes  687,955  lines;  1965—3,082,589  lines 
includes  163.933  l.nes.  Times  Herald-S 
1966 — 1,033,660  lines  ir.cludes  U,672  lines; 
1965— I, Oi 9.481  lines  includes  31,360  lines. 
News-e  1966 — 3,105,419  lines  includes  121,- 
600  lines;  1965 — 2  747,766  lines  includes 

48,860  lines.  News-S  1966—958.696  lines  in¬ 
cludes  66,440  lines;  1965 — 838,648  lines  in¬ 

cludes  41,888  lines. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-Herald-m  .  803.510  2,402,359 

News-e  .  908,252  2,495  876 

§News-S  .  322,898  722,340 

Grand  Total  .  2,031,660  5,620,575 

NOTE:  Journal-Herald-m  not  published 
Nov.  I  to  21,  1966  News-e  ft  S  not  pub¬ 
lished  Nov.  I  to  20,  1966,  due  to  strike 

conditions. 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ....  2,479,126  2,339,859 

§Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ...  638,113  595,192 

Post-e  .  3,424,130  3,028,882 

Post-S  .  1,291,837  1,184,933 

Grand  Total  .  7,833,206  7,148,866 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Post-e  1966-3,424,130  lines  includes  389,850 
lines;  1965—3,028,882  lines  includes  288.965 
lines. 


DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  785,709  732,451 

Tribune-e  .  1,368,982  1,133,605 

fRegister-S  .  704.448  537,113 

Grand  Total  .  2,859,139  2,410,169 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-e  1966 — 1,368,982  includes  86,147 
lines.  Register-S  1966—704,448  includes  1 14,- 
177  lines;  1965 — 539,113  includes  17,761  lines. 


Advertising  Linage  Trends 

(Compiled  bj  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record! — $2  Citiea  Report) 


Classification 

1966 

1965 

Gain/ 
Loss  % 

•E&P 

Index 

Retail  (Including 

Dept.  Store) 

November  . . . 

182,443,000 

172,219,000 

105.9 

114.0 

October  . 

171,890,000 

163,173,000 

105.3 

114,4 

Year  to  date 

1,673,072,000 

1,591,152,000 

105.1 

113.9 

Department  Stores 

November  . . , 

67,524,000 

63,486,000 

106.4 

113.9 

October  . 

61,088,000 

59,246,000 

103.1 

113.3 

Year  to  date 

586,141,000 

562,342,000 

104.2 

112.9 

(General 

'  November  . . . 

32,648,000 

28,664,000 

113.9 

111.8 

October  . 

31,504,000 

30,564,000 

103.1 

106.7 

Year  to  date 

287,143,000 

265,663,000 

108.1 

104.2 

Automotive 

November  . . . 

14,179,000 

14,559,000 

97A 

111.3 

October  . 

16,671,000 

18,805,000 

88.7 

107.4 

Year  to  date 

173,682,000 

160,816,000 

108.0 

118.4 

Financial 

November  . , . 

5,759,000 

5,220,000 

110.3 

121.6 

October  . 

7,150,000 

5,405,000 

132.3 

135.6 

Year  to  date 

67,514,000 

57,915,000 

116.6 

122.9 

Total  Display 

November  , , . 

235,029,000 

220,662,000 

106.5 

113.5 

October  . 

227,215,000 

217,947,000 

104.3 

112.5 

Year  to  date 

2,201,411,000 

2,075,546,000 

106.1 

113.1 

Classified 

November  . . . 

70,390,000 

71,755,000 

98.1 

112.1 

October  . 

81,450,000 

78,401,000 

103.9 

120.6 

Year  to  date 

863,137,000 

803,675,000 

107.4 

121.6 

Total  Advertising 

November  ...  305,419,000  292,417,000 

October  .  308,665,000  296,348,000 

Year  to  date  3,064,548,000  2,879,221,000 
*The  E&P  Index  is  an  average  of  the  five  past  years 


1966  1965  1966  1965 

DETROIT,  MICH.  News-sat .  412,559  360.518 

Free  Press-m  .  2,271,930  2,053,018  _  .  t  .  i  — ;  —  , 

§Free  Press-S  .  876.017  785,545  . 3,740,821 

News-e  .  4  148  172  3  392  727  NOTE:  News-e  puolished  5  days  a  week 

tNews-S  I7I0!944  LS5i!o23 

Grand  Total  .  9,007,063  7,792,313  „„ 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included;  FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Free  Press-m  1966—2,271,930  includes  235,-  Journal  Gaiette-m  _  1,829.840  1,608,152 

507  lines;  1965—2,053,018  includes  108  236  §Journal  Gazette-S  ....  797,771  664,353 

lines.  Free  Press-S  1966 — 876,017  includes  News  Sentinel-e  .  2,402,883  2,163,923 

222.292  lines:  1965—785,515  includes  133,156  -  - 

lines.  Naws-e  1966 — 4,148,172  includes  472,-  Grand  Total  .  5,030,494  4,436,428 

425  lines;  1965—3,392,727  includes  200  292 

lines.  News-S  1966 — 1,710,944  includes  154,-  FORT  WORTH  TEX 

370  lines;  1965—1,561,023  includes  150,954  ..  ,  .’via  ,.',  .  a,a 

line.  Star-Telegram-m  .  1,310.282  1,183,460 

Star-Telegram-e  .  2,243,328  2,107.325 

Cl  PASO  TEX  §Star.Telegram-S  .  8  5,285  875,601 

..  '  ICOXVOT  I  TAD  can  Pr*!!-* .  .  511,779  492,036 

.  'aSillS  '’■■•“■s  .  150.795  136.210 

§Times-S .  441,645  433,238 

Herald-Post-e .  1,558,539  1,666  107  Grand  Total  .  5,081,469  4,794,632 

j  ▼  A  I  9  AAV  oar  NOTE:  Pfoss-e  published  5  days  a  week 

Grand  Total  .  3,583,981  3,807,885  ' 

T-  ^^zTianc  iziToxn  FRESNO.  CALIF. 

§Times-News-S  .  648.914  576.642  .  ''nil?? 


Grand  Total  .  2,320,319  2,194,610 

NOTE;  News-m  &  Times-e,  are  sold  in 
optional  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Times-e  is  shown. 

EVERETT,  WASH. 

Herald-e  .  1,600,794  1,234,980 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  .  1,298,120  1,186,497 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News-e  .  2,924,892  2,318,601 


§Bee-S  .  731,869  680,729 

Grand  Total  .  2,631,790  2,455,SS9 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  .  1,943,347  1  814,884 

Post-Tribuna-S  .  672,505  558,477 

Grand  Total  .  2,615,852  2,373,361 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  ..  822,657  822,868 

NOTE:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-e.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Post- 


tNews-S  .  1,242,898  1,061,702  Star-m,  only  is  given. 
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GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-*  .  3,132,111  2,621,880 

tPre$l-S  .  712,374  680,300 

Grand  Total  .  3,844,485  3,302,180 

HACKENSACK.  N.J. 

Record-*  .  2,755,178  2,402,972 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv*rt!s!ng  includad; 
Record-*  1966 — 2,735.178  lines  includes  197,- 
461  lines;  1965—2,402,972  lines  includes  129,- 
197  lines. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1,857,568  1,535,354 

Courant-S  .  1,083,995  940,406 

Times-*  .  2,571,951  2,428,248 

Grand  Total  .  5,513,514  4,904,003 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  1,942,790  1,846.241 

Star-Bulletln-e  .  2,397,349  2,185,623 

tStar-8ull*tin  & 

Advertlser-S  .  601,149  628,012 

Grand  Total  .  4,941,288  4,659,876 

HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicle-* .  3,648,670  3,401,986 

Chronicle-S  .  1,186,833  1,212,707 

Post-m  .  2,930,174  2,656,276 

Post-S  .  958,784  949,248 

Grand  Total  .  8,724,466  8,220,217 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  Included; 
Chronicle-*  1966 — 3,648,670  lines  includes 

346,^3  lines;  1965 — 3,401,986  lines  includes 
227,262  lines.  Chronicle-S  I9t  6— 1,186,838 
lines  Includes  29,356  lines;  1965 — 1,212,707 
lines  includes  (8,803  lines.  Post-m  1966— 
2,930,174  lines  includes  133  300  lines;  1965 — 
2,656,276  lines  includes  120,343  lines.  Post- 
S  1966 — 958  7M  lines  includes  117,049  lines; 

1965— 949,248  lines  includes  70,830  lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  .  2,362.981  2,760,446 

Star-m  .  2,400,775  2,369,5*6 

tStar-S  .  1,556,308  1,403,920 

Grand  Total  .  6,320,064  6,033,932 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  L*dg*r-m  ....  1,365,595  1,241,508 
ICIarion  Ledger  & 

News-S  .  403,661  417,761 

Daily  News-e  .  1,367,817  1,233,005 

Grand  Total  .  3,137,073  2,892,324 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  .  2,511,756  2,573,947 

Times-Unlon-S  .  788.949  688.311 

Journal-*  .  1,132.339  1,118,087 

Grand  Total  .  4,433,044  4,380,375 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.J. 

Jersey  Journal-* .  1,820,224  1,403,209 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Jersey  Journal-*  1966 — 1,820,224  lines  in¬ 

cludes  133,312  lines;  1965—1,403,20?  lines 
Includes  72,545  lines. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Tim*s-m  .  2,433,521  2,316,087 

5tar-*  .  1,736,171  1,(93,605 

tStar-e  .  935,802  1,009  737 

Grand  Total  .  5,105,494  5,019,429 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  873,778  805,266 

News-Sentinel-* .  I,44?,79l  1,382  388 

§N*ws-Sentinel-S  .  503,478  435,695 

Grand  Total  .  2,827,067  2,623,349 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eagle-Tribune-d .  1,230,860  1,252,015 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  ...  1,510,096  1,330,014 

§Arkansas  GazeHe-S  ...  499,228  451,128 

Grand  Total  .  2,009,324  1,781,142 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Ind*pend*nt-m  .  2,522,855  2,278,144 

§lnd*pandent  Press- 

Tel*gram-S  .  782,508  792,820 

Press-Telegram-e .  2,588,652  2,329,721 

Grand  Total  .  5,894,015  5,400,685 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
lnd*p*nd*nt-m  1966—2,522,855  lines  in¬ 
cludes  356,856  lines;  1965—2,278,144  lines 
includes  289,808  lines.  Press-Telegram-e 

1966 —  2,588,652  lines  includes  356,856  lines; 
1965 — 2,329,721  lines  Includes  289,808  lines. 
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LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk  * .  2,958,676  2,761,928 

Newsday  Nassau-*  ....  3,095  633  2,935,929 

Grand  Total  .  6,054,309  5,697,857 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  5,849.281  5,668,998 

Times  S  .  3.790  374  3  801,213 

Herald  Examiner-*  ....  2,325  034  2,067.526 
Herald  Examiner-S  ....  763.844  832,709 

Grand  Total  . 12,728,533  12,390,446 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  Included; 
Times-m  1966 — 5,849,281  lines  includes  765,- 
206  lines;  I9'5— 5,668,998  lines  includes 
863,059  lines.  Times-S  1966 — 3.7W,374  lines 
includes  1,306.196  lines;  1965—4,026,213 
lines  includes  1,374,937  lines. 

NOTE:  Herald  Examiner  did  not  publish 
on  November  18,  1965,  due  to  strike  con¬ 
ditions. 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  1,150,176  1,011,265 

•Sun-S  .  354,551  348,050 

Grand  Total  .  1,504,727  1,359,315 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-*  .  905,131  833,420 

MANCHESTER.  N.H. 

Union  L*ader-d .  1,172  338  947  084 

»News-S  .  261,705  250,841 

Grand  Total  .  1,437,043  1,197,925 

NOTE:  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  the  following 
Monday  Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial 

Appeal-m  .  2,400.831  2,181,899 

Commercial 

Appeal-S  .  997,210  978,936 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  1,702,634  1,454  839 

Grand  Total  .  5,100,675  4,615,674 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Press-Scimitar-e  1966—1,702,631  includes 
116,452  lines;  1965—1,454,839  includes  87,- 
667  lines. 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

H*rald-m  .  4,397,148  4.188,192 

§Herald.S  .  1,782,010  1,639.982 

News-e  .  1,716,255  1,115,799 

News-S  .  375,348 

Grand  Total  .  7,895,413  7,339,321 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Herald-m  1966—4,397,148  includes  182,209 
lines;  1965 — 4,188.192  includes  160,374  lines. 
Herald-S  I96(—1. 787.010  includes  69,943 
lines;  1965—1,639,982  includes  46,499  lines. 
News-S  last  publication  July  24,  1966. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,614,395  1,298  861 

Journal-*  .  4,159,264  3,854.730 

tJournal-S  .  1,813,760  1,835,559 

Grand  Total  .  7,587,419  6,989,150 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  2,022,582  1,782,527 

Star-0  .  3,286,507  2,911,373 

fTribune-S  .  1,626,962  1.551.740 

Grand  Total  .  6,936,051  6,245,660 

NOTE:  Star-*  1966—3,285,507  includes 

496,812  lines  of  part-run  advertis'ng.  1965 — 
2,911,393  includes  436,161  lines  of  part-run 
advertising. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 


Bee-e  .  1,128,778  1,090,421 

§Bee-S  .  293,537  278,078 

Grand  Total  .  1,422,315  1,368,519 

NOTE:  Be*-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

JtStar-e  .  3,150,182  3,019,489 

GazeH*-m  .  1,675,151  1.844,572 

La  Prasse-e  .  3,271,067  3,086,975 

La  Patrie-S  .  120,377  157,770 

Grand  Total  .  8,216.797  8,110,806 

NOTE:  Star-*  includes  Weekend  Maga¬ 
zine  linage. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-*  .  1,038,107  981,369 

Star-m  .  975,543  944,451 

•Star-S  .  330,502  274576 

Grand  Total  .  2,344,152  2,200,396 
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NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-*  .  2,062,626  1,814,139 

T*nnassean-m  .  2,026,157  1,802.892 

Tannessean-S  .  879,186  920,894 

Grand  Total  .  4,967,969  4,537,925 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-TImes-e  .  1,226,026  1,155,582 

IStandard-TImes-S  ....  373,560  334,983 

Grand  Total  .  1,599,586  1.490.565 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Standard  Times-*  1966 — 1,226,026  includes 
17,014  lines;  1965—1,155.582  includes  14,- 
213  lines. 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Couri*r-m  _  1,279,134  1,090,3(3 

Register-*  .  1.934  370  1,6*2.004 

Reglst*r-S  .  1,102,293  1,011,611 

Register  &  Journal- 

Couriar-sat .  112,097  112,541 

Grand  Total  .  4,429,896  3,876,519 

NOTE:  Journal-Courier-m  t  Register-* 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  .  3,865  112  3,421,627 

fTimes-Picayune-S .  1.303.676  1,155.960 

States  i  Item  * .  1,878,900  1,662,948 

Grand  Total  .  7,047,688  6,240,535 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

Times-m  .  3,702,169  3,441,853 

Times-S  .  3,945,888  3,985,531 

Herald  Tribune-m  .  1,100  2(6 

Herald  Tribune-S .  870,520 

News-m  .  2,566,700  2,354.926 

News-S  .  2,209,074  2,086  007 

Journal-Amerlcan-a  ....  982.012 

Jou-nal-American-S  ...  360.810 

Post-e  .  1,249,519  1,031,539 

Post-S  .  137,990 

World  Telegram  &  Sun-e  1,331,389 

World  Journal  Tribune-e  1,583,844 
World  Journal  Tribune-S  705,462 

Grand  Total  . 15,962,656  17,682,873 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Herald  Tribune-S  1965—870,520  includes  36,- 
237  lines.  N*ws-m  19(6—2,5(6,700  includes 
1,268,791  lines;  1965—2,354,926  includes  I.- 
214,631  lines.  News-S  1966—2,209  074  in¬ 
cludes  1,364,039  lines;  1965—2  086,007  in¬ 

cludes  1,371,215  lines.  Journal-Amarican-a 
1965—982,012  includes  108.013  lines.  Journal- 
Amerlcan-S  1965 — 3M,840  includes  81,071 
lines.  World  Tel.  t  Sun-a  1965—1,331,389 
includes  131,903  lines.  World  Journal  Trlb.- 
e  1766—1583,844  includes  80.314  lines. 
World  Journal  Trib.-S  19(6—705,462  in¬ 
cludes  81,697  lines. 

NOTE:  Split  run  N*ws-m  260,424  lines; 
News-S  100,051  lines. 

NOTE:  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Journal-American  ft  World-Telegram  ft 
Sun  merged  effective  April  25,  I9U.  How¬ 
ever,  because  of  an  impasse  in  labor  ne¬ 
gotiations  the  New  York  Newspaper  Guild 
called  a  strike  which  prevented  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  newspapers  under  the  new 
corpo'ation  WorH  Journal  Tribune,  Inc., 
namely  Herald  Tribune-m,  World  Journal-* 
ft  World  Journal  Tribuna-S  from  April  25 
through  Sept.  II,  1966.  Subseguently  it 
was  announced  on  Aug.  IS,  1966  that  the 
Herald  Tribune-m  would  cease  publication. 
The  World  Journal  Tribune,  eftS,  started 
publication  Sept.  12  1966.  Last  edition  oi 
Post-S  May  8,  1966.  The  e  edition  was 
published  5  days  a  week  prior  to  May 
14,  1966,  on  which  date  it  became  a  6-day 
paper, 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.Y. 

Long  Island  Prass-e  ...  1,672,214  1,490,121 
§Long  Island  Press-S  ..  743,524  679,156 

Grand  Total  .  2,415,738  2,169,277 


NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSA), 
N.Y. 

El  Diario-La  Pransa-m  .  378,969  335,100 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-S  .  91,519  69,223 

Grand  Total  .  470,488  404,323 

NEWBURGH,  N.Y. 

News-a  .  1,113,958  1,024,403 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Pr*ss-m  .  1,551,905  1,667,106 

§Pr*ss-S  .  518,012  484,890 

fimas-Herald-e  .  1,391,578  1,463,711 

Grand  Total  3,461,495  3,615,707 
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NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.Y. 

Gazette  *  .  1,223,719  1,120,078 

*Gaz*tte-S  .  313,620  239,226 

Grand  Total  .  1,537,339  1,359,304 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Ledger-Star-*  .  2,110  027  2,180,588 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,711,462  2,751,671 

tVirginlan-Pilot  ft  Star-S  928,577  898,270 

Grand  Total  .  5,750,066  5,830,529 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Ledger-Star-*  19(6—2  110.027  includes  508,- 
290  lines;  1965—2.180  588  includes  514,252 
lines.  VIrgInian-PIlot-m  19(6—2,711,462  in¬ 
cludes  447,946  lines;  1965—2,751,671  includes 
508,212  lines.  VirgInlan-PIlot  ft  Star-S  1966 — 
928,577  includes  173,778  lines;  1965—898,- 
270  includes  149,351  lines. 

NORWALK,  CONN. 

Hour-a  .  1,363,311 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-*  .  2,750  035  2,529,355 

STribune-S  .  1,073,245  888,264 

Grand  Total  .  3,823,280  3,417,619 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,533,403  1,441,004 

Oklahoman-S  .  670,232  (23  918 

Times-*  .  1,366,005  1,359,049 

Grand  Total  .  3,569,640  3,423,971 

NOTE:  Part  run  advart'sing  included; 
Oklahoman-m  1966—1,533  403  includes  171,- 
491  lines;  1965—1,441,034  Includes  142,289 
lines.  Times-a  1966—1,366.005  includes  160,- 
043  lines;  1965—1,359,049  includes  147,003 
lines. 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World- 

Herald  (see  note)  ...  1,786,774  1,664,241 
World-Herald-S  .  1,015,519  961,289 

Grand  Total  .  2,802,293  2,625,530 

NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  comb, 
m  ft  e,  linage  of  only  on*  edition,  *  is 
shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sentlnal-m  .  3,227,228  2,917,563 

Sentinal-S  .  1,072,937  1,065,655 

Star-*  .  2,683,846  2,917,563 

Grand  Total  .  7,004,011  6,900,781 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Sentinel-m  1966—3,227.228  includes  1,040,- 
758  lines;  1965—2,917,553  includes  698,281 
lines.  SentInel-5  1966—1.072,937  includes 

429,279  lines;  1965—1,065,655  includes  352,- 
970  lines.  Star-e  196'— 2.683  846  includes 
786,847  lines;  1965—2,917,563  Includes  698,- 
281  lines. 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 

Times-e  .  2,120,098  1,795,811 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

5tar-News-e  .  1,144.871  1,100,866 

§lndapendont-Star 

News-S  .  407  128  437,507 

Independent-m  .  1,080,991  1,069,223 

Grand  Total  .  2,632,990  2,607,596 

PATERS0.4,  N.J. 

Call-m  .  755,711  611,676 

PAWTUCKET,  R.l. 

Times-*  .  1,111,316  996,046 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (See  Note)  1,888  006  1,636,905 

iJournal  Star-S  .  678,705  664,594 

Grant  Total  .  2,566,711  2,301,499 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  ft  Journal  Star-e 
sold  in  comb.  Linage  of  only  one  edition 
—Journal  Star-e — is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  3,585,268  3,093,174 

tBulletin-S  .  1,203,510  1,034,329 

Inguirar-m  .  2,686,189  2,432,257 

Inguirer-S  .  2,396,150  2,012,037 

News-*  .  1,385,124  1,189,687 

Grand  Total  . 11,257,241  9,761,484 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Bulletin  *  1966—3,586,268  includes  655,125 
lines;  1965—3,073,174  Includes  439,230  lines. 
Bulletin-S  1966—1,203,510  includes  254,965 
lines;  1965—1,034,329  includes  218,516  lines. 
Inguir*r-m  1966 — 2,686,189  includes  452,630 
lines;  1965—2,432,257  includes  298,657  lines. 
Inguir*r-s  1966—2,396,150  includes  664,487 
lines;  1965—2,012,037  includes  300,645  lines. 
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PHOENIX,  ARIZ.  Dispatch-e  2,445,803  2,230,048 

Republic-m  .  3,140,482  2,954,789  j  t  *  i  c  ict  nn  a 

tRa^public-S  .  1,055,507  994,347  ©rand  Total  5,257,024  4,529,322 

Gazette-e  .  3,173,744  2,975,825  NOTE:  Dispatch-e  1944—2,445,803  in- 

-  -  eludes  310,474  lines  of  part-run  advertis- 

Grand  Total  .  7,389,755  4,924,981  inq;  1945—2,230,048  includes  270,741  lines 

of  part-run  advertising. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  t  Sun-Tel-tn  1,720,844  1,440,725  ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

.  Times-m  .  2,520,041  2,354,313 

♦  1,273,948  1,240,919  ijimes-S  842,522  803  978 

Grand  Total  .  5,802,152  5,344,484  *  .  ' 

PLAINFIELD.  N.J.  .  .  / 

^  Ki  ■  i>sc  AT/  iri^tAviT  NOTE:  Part  run  advtrtisinn  included: 

Courier-News-e  .  1,425,054  1,512,047  1944—2,520.041  includes  174,555 

D/vBTi  Aun  ABE  liues;  1945—2,354,313  includes  110,247  lines. 

PORTLAND.  ORE.  Times-S  1944—842,522  includes  38,002  lines; 

Oregonian-m  .  2,944,991  2,447,252  1945—803,978  includes  34.525  lines. 

t§Oregonian-S  .  1,044,904  1,043,817 

Oregon  Journal-e .  1,029,418  880,834  SALT  LAKE  CITY  UTAH 

Grand  Total  .  5,039,513  4,411,905  Tribune-ni 

NOTE:  Oregon  Journal-e  Part  run  adver-  DAleret*News . 

«sinq  includes  Telegram-e  .  2,425,477  2,244,807 

44,439  lines;  1945—880,834  includes  50,934  ’  '  ' 

Grand  Total  .  5,544,043  5,308,047 

PROVIDENCE.  R.l.  aaieaai.a  -rev 

B  II  A*  •>  AIA  lA*)  I  LA.A  IBA  SAN  ANTONIO*  TEX. 

Bulletin-e  . .  2,016.102  1,664,186  ,  Ua  «««  ■  aa-v  rf 

Journal-m  .  2,279,599  2,159,442  Express-m  1,829,988  1,807,553 

tJournal-S  .  1,281,735  1,121,983  tExpress-News-S  753,532  730,410 

_  _  Express-News-sat.  331,537  251,038 

Grand  Total  .  5,577,434  4,945,811  News-e  2  089,454  1,848  252 

Liaht-e  ..  .  2,184,515  2,012,930 

READING,  PA.  5Liciht-S  .  922,598  839,118 

Eagle  (See  Note)  .  1,428,114  1,358,944  . 

.  Grand  Total  .  8,292,402  7,445,938 

Grand  Total  .  2,158,433  1,974,485  NOTE:  Express-m,  News-e  &  Liqht-e  pub- 

NOTE:  Eagle-e  t  Times-m  sold  in  com-  ^  days  a  week  only. 

U  shown";  SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  2,087,875  1,907,045 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF.  §Sun-Telegram-S  423,457  521,040 

Press-Enterprise  -  '  ' 

(See  Note)  1,820,099  1.668.982  Grand  Total  .  2,711.532  2,428,105 

§PresS’Enterprise-S  ....  469,564  5(X),05I  NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 

'  Sun*m  1966—2,087.875  includes  69,710  lines; 

Grand  Total  .  2.289.663  2.169,033  1965— 1.907.065  includes  64,399  lines. 

NOTE:  Enterprise-m  &  Press-e  sold  In  NOTE:  Sun-m  ft  Telegram-e,  are  sold 

combination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Enter-  in  optional  combination.  Linage  of  one 
prise-m  Is  shown.  edition,  Spn-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included;  / 

Press-Enterprise-m  1966 — i.820,(^  includes  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIP. 

M,749  lines;  1945—1,448,982  includes  14,942  Union-m  2,244,201  2,151,321 

""**•  §Union-S  .  1,159,843  1,093,234 

Tribune-e  3,094,580  2,902,740 

ROANOKE.  VA.  -  - 

Times-m  .  1,442,950  1,299,305  ©rand  Total  4,502,424  4,147,295 

ITimes-S  .  442,248  407,898 

World-News-e  .  1,445,384  1,288,944  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

-  .  T  .  1  ,  Chronicle-m  2,390,450  2,478,421 

Grand  Total  .  3,370,402  2,994,147  Examiner-e  2,470,793  2,415,918 

Examiner  B  Chronicle-5  1,183,788  1,287,974 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y.  -  - 

Democrat  4  Chronicle-m  2,324,704  2,348,802  ©rand  Total  4,045,231  4,382,315 

(Democrat  4 

Chronicle-S  .  1,114,843  1,058,435  SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

•Times-Union-e  .  2,512,149  2,384,318  Mercury-m  .  3,598,724  3,312,790 

J  T  .  1  coze  V..  ens  -BTC  News-e  .  3,417,233  3,323,440 

Grand  Total  .  5,955,718  5,793,755  fSMercury-News-S  .  1,092,842  951,125 

ROCKFORD,  ILL.  Grand  Total  .  8,308,821  7,587,355 

Star  (see  note)  .  1,407,273  1,373,422  NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 

Star-S  .  593,045  570,734  Mercury-m  1944—3,598,724  includes  300,490 

-  -  lines;  1945—3,312,790  includes  228,374  lines. 

Grand  Total  .  2,200,338  1,944,354  News-e  194^3,417,233  includes  300,490 

NOTE:  Star-m  4  Register-Republic-e  sold  l’45— 3,323,440  includes  228,374  lines, 

in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one  edi¬ 
tion — Star-m — is  shown.  Star-m  published  SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF, 

five  week  days  only,  excluding  Monday.  Independent-Journal-e  .1,734,524  1,457,849 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF.  SCHENECTADY,  N.Y. 

Bee-e  .  2,898,341  2,491,575  ©azette-m  1,703,817  1,500,144 

5Bee-S  .  794,304  807,139  Union  Star  e  .  1,117,244  1,078,410 


Union-m  .  1,031,032  795,284 

'Union  s  .  248,135  180,544 

Grand  Total  .  4,993,814  4,474,544 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  2,044,574  1,914,247 

t©lobe-Democrat-we  . .  744,908  782,944 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,943,841  2,809,140 

§Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,493,998  1,478,077 

Grand  Total  .  7,451,323  7,184,430 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Globe-Democrat-m  1944—2,044,574  includes 
284.341  lines;  1945— 1,914,247  includes  278,- 
294  lines.  Post-Dispatch-e  1944—2,943,841  in¬ 
cludes  202,332  lines;  1945—2.809,140  includes 
154,804  lines.  Post-Dispatch-S  1945-1,478,- 
077  includes  21,588  lines.  Globe-Demo- 
crat-m  published  S  week  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,474,405  1,248,071 

IPioneer  Press-S  .  1,134,418  1,051,203 


Grand  Total  2,821,081  2,578,554 


SEATTU,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  ..  1,829,204  1,457,753 

|Post-lntelligencer-S  ..  588,012  540,494 

Times-e  .  2,499,544  2,424,057 

Times-S  .  951.942  914,403 

Grand  Total  .  4,048,724  5,558,907 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  .  1,179,549  1,127,542 

Times-m  .  1,479,597  1,383,544 

Times-S  .  478.59S  513,574 

Grand  Total  .  3,337,741  3,024,480 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,980,813  1,427,354 

Tribune-S  .  770,115  748,274 

Grand  Total  .  2,750,928  2,375.430 


1944  1945 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  ..  981,040  914,047 

tSpokesman-Review-S  544,993  484,087 

Chronicle-e  .  1,257,528  1,049,737 

Grand  Total  .  2,783,541  2,447,891 

STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

Record-e  .  2,124,098  1,944,745 

SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  .  2,249.294  2,014,092 

t$Herald-American-S  . .  844,478  737,437 

Post-Standard-m  .  1,172,771  1,044,104 

Grand  Total  .  4,244,745  3,799,435 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  .  1,925,839  1,813,541 

News-Tribune-S  .  434,958  443,010 

Grand  Total  .  2,540,797  2,454,551 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribune-m .  2,547.438  2,328,315 

f  Tribune-S  .  894.101  870,044 

Times-e  .  1,923,788  1,489,378 

Grand  Total  .  5,345  327  4,487,739 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-m  1944—2  547,438  includes  141,521 
lines;  1945—2,328.315  includes  79,378  lines. 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 


Grand  Total  3,944,031 

NOTE:  Times-m  published  5  days  a  week 
only.  Blade  4  Times  not  published  Novem¬ 
ber  I  to  30,  1944;  due  to  strike  conditions. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  4  Mail-m  .  1.784.499  1,831,004 

itTelegram-e  .  2,899,432  2,810,783 

Star-e  .  3,184,122  2,989,309 

Grand  Total  7.872,453  7,431,098 

NOTE;  Telegram-e  includes  Weekend 
Magazine  linage  and  Star-e,  Globe  4 
Mail-m  include  Rotogravure  sections  lin¬ 
age. 

TRENTON,  N.J. 

Evening  Times-e  .  1,418,891  1,322,482 

•Times  Advertiser-S  ...  841.299  732,894 

Trentonian-m  .  1.075,944  1,034,809 

Grand  Total  .  3,354,154  3,092,187 

NOTE;  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

TROY.  N.Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  1,430,921  1,281,230 

NOTE:  Record-m  4  Times-Record-e  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
Record-m  is  shown. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  . .  2,072,197  1,858,939 

World-m  .  1,990,708  1,842,453 

World-S  .  714,349  485,183 

Grand  Total  .  4,777,274  4,384,775 

UNION  CITY,  N.J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  1,081,938  1,054,802 

UTICA.  N.Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  1,130,793  1,057,454 

•Observer  Dispatch-S  443,403  375  838 

Press-m  .  1,458,919  1,341,247 

Grand  Total  3,033,115  2,794.739 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

News-e  . 1,594,049  1,415,490 

Post-m  4,793,749  4,542,587 

BPost-S  .  1,834,753  1,850,522 

Star-e  .  3,010,743  2,983,430 


tStar-S  1,074,488  1,222,192 

Grand  Total  . 12,310,022  12,234,421 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-e  .  1,407,773  1.475,445 

Republican-S  .  429,112  550.445 

Grand  Total  .  2,234,885  2,025,890 

NOTE:  American-e  4  Republican-m,  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linage  of  American- 
e  only  is  shown. 

WESTCHESTER-ROCK  LAND 
GROUP.  N.Y.  (10  Cities) 
Mamaroneck  Times-e  1,234,828  1,101,952 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e  1,411,012  1,249,111 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e  .  1,431,447  1,245,714 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e  .  1,248,064  1,118,118 

EDITOR  8C  PU 


Peekskill  Star-e  . .  1,059,358  954,227 

Port  Chester  Item-e  ...  1,424,728  1,291,152 

Tarrytown  News-e  .  1,214,852  1,071,944 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  .  1,437,214  1,417,227 

White  Plains 

Reporter  Dispatch-e  .  1,595,754  1,484,254 
Rockland  Journal 

News-e  .  1,343,231  1,150,021 

Grand  Total  . 13,442,710  12,083,722 

WICHITA.  KANS. 

Eagle-m  .  1.890,851  1,725,415 

Beacon-e  .  1,124,498  1,080,318 

(Eagle  4  Beacon-S  ....  447,275  517,932 

Grand  Total  .  3,482,424  3,323,445 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Eagle-m  1944 — 1,890,851  includes  23,400 
lines.  Eagle  4  Beacon-S  1944 — 447,275  in¬ 
cludes  41,447  lines. 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.C. 

Journal-m  .  1,502,450  1,418,470 

Sentinel-e  .  1,401,912  1,392,444 

Journal  4  Sentinel-S  .  497,208  442,229 

Grand  Total  .  3.401,570  3,273,545 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S  .  703,234  409,242 

Telegram-m  .  1,100,947  1,043,120 

Gazette-e  .  1,248,700  1,220,074 

Grand  Total  .  3.072.881  2.872,438 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Telegram-m  1944—1,100,947  includes  50,377 
lines;  1945—1,043,120  includes  49,948  lines. 
Gazette-e  1944—1,248,700  includes  30,945 
lines;  1945—1,220,074  includes  42,471  lines. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  .  2,022,123  1,741,228 

§Vindicator-S  .  1,157,113  983,495 

Grand  Total  .  3,179,234  2,724,923 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 


ABERDEEN,  S.D. 

American-News-e  .  479,134  403,434 

American-News-S  .  184,522  187,124 

Grand  Total  .  445,458  590,758 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-e  .  1,393,743  1,310,974 

ANCHORAGE.  ALASKA 

News-d  .  420,917  387,303 

News-S  .  129,388  78,487 

Grand  oTtal  550,305  445,990 

APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA,  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  .  1,330,504  1,144,948 

Post-Crescent-S  .  323,232  329,588 

Grand  Total  .  1,453,734  1,494.554 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

Pantagraph-AII  Day-S  1,514,590  1,204,924 
NOTE;  FAMILY  WEEKLY  linage  not  in¬ 
cluded  either  year. 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,119,035  910,432 

CANTON.  OHIO 

Repository-e  .  2,271,878  2,090,774 

Repository-S  .  433,374  573,354 

Grand  Total  .  2,905,252  2,444,130 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN-MURPHYSBORO, 

ILL. 

Southern  lllinoisan-e  ..  139,230  478,590 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  ..  34,888  141,204 

Grand  Total  .  *174,118  419,794 

Does  not  Include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 
•Strike — Publication  suspended. 

CHAMBERSBURG.  PA. 

Public  Opinion-e  .  849,478  718,942 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA.  ILL. 

Courier-*  .  840,844  900,984 

Couri*r-S  .  277,004  279,104 

Grand  Total  .  1,137,850  1,180,088 
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1966 

1965 

CHARLESTON. 

W.  VA. 

GaztHe-m  . 

1,161,398 

1,124,956 

Mail-e  . 

1 ,239,966 

1,147,706 

Gazette  Mail-S  . 

419,594 

401,940 

Grand  Total  . 

2,820,958 

2,674,602 

NOTE;  Does  not  include  PARADE  linage. 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

6aiette-e  . 

1,251,867 

1,086,085 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Caller-m  . 

1,611,862 

1,779,470 

Times-e  . 

1,619,464 

1,783,656 

Caller  Times-S  . 

460,446 

496,538 

Grand  Total  . 

3,691,772 

4,059,664 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  & 

Times-Star-e  . 

861,588 

776,930 

DANBURY,  CONN. 

News>Times>e  . 

1,241,296 

1,150,926 

DAVENPORT, 

IOWA 

Times-Democrat-m  _ 

1,262,996 

1,143,044 

Times-Domocrat-e  . 

1,618,162 

1,407,000 

Times-Democrat-S  . 

541,058 

460,810 

Grand  Total  . 

3,422,216 

3,010,854 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

News-e  . 

910,448 

963,603 

News-Joumal-S  . 

264,971 

254,419 

JournaUm  . 

1,128,897 

1,090,915 

Grand  Total  . 

.2,304,316 

2,308,937 

DECATUR. 

ILL. 

Herald  S  Review-me  .. 

1,138,158 

1,113,042 

Herald  &  Review-S  .... 

357,742 

296,100 

Grand  Total  . 

1 ,495,900 

1,409,142 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Journal-e  . 

514,206 

530,488 

Journal-S  . 

146,986 

138,922 

Grand  Total  . 

661,192 

669,410 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

GAINESVILLE.  FLA. 

Sun-eS  ex  sat  . 

1,018,612 

930,076 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.D. 

Herald-eS  . 

1,122,828 

1,073,887 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patrlot-m . 

1,502,746 

1,479,226 

Patriot-News-S  . 

580,636* 

532,462 

Grand  Total  . 

2,083,382 

2,011,688 

NOTE:  *Does  not  ii 

sclude  PARADE. 

HAVERHILL. 

MASS. 

Gazette-e  . 

710,500 

672,658 

HUNTINGTON, 

,  W.  VA. 

Advertiser-e  . 

1,067,544 

968,474 

Herald-Dispatch-m  _ 

1,136,518 

1,043,703 

Herald-Advertiser-S _ 

342,423 

311,173 

Grand  Total  . 

2,546,485 

2,323,350 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

Times-e  . 

1,487,892 

1,272,712 

Times-S  . 

522,482 

528,962 

Grand  Total  . 

2,010,374 

1,801,674 

Does  include  PARADE. 

EDWARDSVILLE,  ILL. 

Intelligencer-e  . 

229,600 

221 ,872 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribuna- 

Democrat-All  Day  ... 

1,456,322 

1,232,203 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND. 

WASH. 

Tri-City-Herald-e  . 

909,097 

846,846 

Tri-City-Herald-S  . 

236,663 

187,894 

Grand  Total  . 

1,145,760 

1.034.740 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY 

KENOSHA. 

Wise. 

News-e  . 

1,707,370 

1,463,084 

KINGSTON, 

,  N.Y. 

Freeman-e  . 

1,275,006 

1,049,132 

LAKELAND. 

FLA. 

Ledger-eS  t  sat.  m  .... 

1,356,432 

1,249,990 

LA  SALLE, 

,  ILL. 

News-Tribune-e  . 

758,264 

711,420 

EDITOR  a:  PUBLISHER 


1966  1965 

LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  1,246,746  1,248,664 

Journal-e  .  1,300,607  1,223,388 

Journal  8  Star-S  .  402,682  406,924 


Grand  Total  .  2,992,868  2,910,729 

Includes  PARADE  42,833  lines  (1966);  31,- 
753  lines  (1965). 

LOCKPORT,  N.Y. 

Union-Sun  &  Journal-e  782,558  699,412 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier-Journal-m  .  1,720.447  1,724,759 

Courier-Journal-S  .  1,168,026  1,122,963 

Times-e  .  1,999,494  1,958,477 

Grand  Total  .  4,887,967  4,806,199 

Note;  Above  linage  is  actual  linage 
converted  to  8-column  basis.  ROP  dis¬ 
play  is  published  on  6-column  basis  and 
classified  on  9-column  basis. 

MADISON.  Wise. 

Capital  Times-e  .  1,899,247  1,619,716 

State  Journal-m  .  1.852.487  1,627,325 

State  Journal-S  .  573,552  519,190 


Grand  Total  4  325,786  3,766  231 

Includes  PARADE  41.461  lines  (1966); 
32,550  lines  (1965). 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Record-m  .  1,091,636  1,019,718 

Journal-e  .  992,306  918,974 

Grand  Total  .  2,083,942  1,938,692 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-m  1,008,770  998,844 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 

Argus-e  1506  386  1.333,108 

Dispatch-e  .  1,577,436  1,442,056 

MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA. 

Post-e  .  659.841  619,647 

Dominion-News-m  .  659,841  619.647 

Dominion-Post-S .  172,493  173,243 

Grand  Total  .  1,492,175  1,412,537 

NEWARK,  OHIO 

Advocate-e  .  1,488,858  1,537,872 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

Hera  Id-0  .  1,220,126  1,071,926 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-e  .  1,221,157  1,146,530 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  .  1,337,306  1,056,789 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEBR. 

Telegraph-Bullatin-a  ...  657,230  644,882 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard-Esaminer-e  1,307,070  1,164.738 
Standard-Esaminer-S  .  364,074  357,352 

Grand  Total  1671,144  1  522  090 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  36  792  lines 
(1966);  25,998  lines  (1965). 

OIL  CITY,  FRANKLIN.  PA. 

Derrick-m  .  700,100  623,021 

News-Herald-a  .  635,948  508,234 

Grand  Total  .  1,336,048  1,131,255 

ONEONTA,  N.Y. 

Star-m  .  685,804  677,292 

PADUCAH.  KY. 

Sun-Democrat-e  .  845,278  832,664 

Sun-Democrat-S  .  227,164  268,352 

Grand  Total  .  1,072,442  1,101,016 

PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

Commercial-e  .  822,934  756,490 

Commercial-S  .  198,016  196,812 

Grand  Total  .  1,020,950  953,302 

Does  not  include  36,484  lines  FAMILY 
WEEKLY 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagle-e .  1,105,300  1,172,458 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.Y. 

Press-Republican-m  ....  657,888  643,566 

PORT  JERVIS,  N.Y. 

Union-Gaiette-e  .  287,616  264,530 

or  January  7,  1967 


1966 

1965 

PORTLAND.  ME. 

Press  Herald-m  _ 

Expres$-e  . 

Telegram-S  . 

....  1,065,768 
.  .  938,072 

. . . .  463,365 

1,000,148 

836,377 

396.932 

Grand  Total  . 

....  2,467,205 

2,233,457 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m . 

....  1.319.836 

1,148,308 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.Y. 

Journal-e  . 

Journal-S  . 

1,573,782 

651,777 

1,266,898 

544,305 

Grand  Total 
Includes  FAMILY 
(1966);  25,605  lines 

2,224,559  1,811,203 
WEEKLY  36,659  lines 
(1965). 

QUINCY,  ILL. 

Herald-Whig-e  _ 

Heraid-Whig-S 

.  861,840 

288,946 

736,316 

236,236 

Grand  Total  .  . 

. .  1,150,786 

972,552 

RAPID  CITY.  S.D. 

Journal-e . 

Journal-S  . 

.  773,934 

...  269,024 

756,882 

264,628 

Grand  Total  . 

....  1,042,958 

1,021,510 

RENO,  NEV. 

Journal-m  .  1,024,212  854,756 

Journal-S  .  375,550  335,706 

GaieHe-e  .  1,392,958  1,155,644 


Grand  Total  .  2,792,720  2,346,106 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Dispatch-m  .  1,914,934  1,989,458 

News  Leader-e  .  1,993,245  1,977,054 

Times-Dispatch-S  .  1,108,878  1,117,245 

Grand  Total  .  5,017,057  5,083,757 

RUTLAND.  VT. 

Herald-m  .  711,711  671,363 

SALEM,  ORE. 

Oregon  Statesman-m  .  1,165,606  1,161,541 

Oregon  Statesman-S  ..  287,570  237,128 

Capital  Journal-e  ..  1,365,860  1,305,644 

Grand  Total  2,819,036  2,704,313 

SALISBURY,  N.C. 


Post-e . 

757,652 

716,632 

Post-S  . 

199,724 

215,026 

Grand  Total  . . . 

.  957,376 

931,658 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIF. 

News-Press-e  _ 

.  1,447,691 

1,359,848 

News-Press-S  .... 

.  445,858 

456,162 

Grand  Total  ... 

.  1,893,549 

1,816,010 

SIOUX 

FALLS.  S.D. 

Argus-Leader-e  . 

.  962  892 

942,550 

Argus-Leader-S  . . 

.  368,928 

295,246 

Grand  Total  ... 

.  1,331,820 

1,237,796 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Pocono  Record-m 

.  662,564 

559,748 

SUPERIOR,  Wise. 

Telegram-e  . 

.  578,396 

460,894 

TERRE 

HAUTE,  IND. 

Star-m  . 

.  940,128 

731,304 

Tribuna-e  . 

.  1,038,996 

794,080 

Tribune-Star-S  . . . 

.  529,676 

468,678 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,508,800 

1,994,062 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Capital-m  . 

.  1,312,195 

1,179,188 

State  Journal-e  . . 

.  1,073,754 

970,123 

Capital-Journal-S 

.  394,025* 

321,503 

Grand  Total  . . . 

.  2,779,974 

2,470,814 

NOTE;  *  Includes  40,070  lines  PARADE 


TUCSON.  ARIZ. 

Star-m  .  1,972,338  1,799,102 

Star-S  .  471,590  396  179 

Citiien-e  .  2,326,198  2,l3i;654 


Grand  Total  .  4,770,126  4,326,935 

NOTE;  PARADE  linage  not  included  in 
1965  figures,  but  are  included  in  1966 

figures. 

VICTORIA,  TEXAS 

Advocate-m  .  547,148  550,032 

Advocate-S  .  181,650  200,746 

Grand  Total  .  728,798  750,776 


1966  1965 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  .  1,749,874  1,569,820 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

News-Journal-me  .  2,404,321  2,294,900 

WOONSOCKET,  R.l. 

Call-e  .  1,049,568  899,273 

CANADA 
CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  2,505,123  2,440,376 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-e  .  2,367,661  2,312,808 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Spectator-e  .  2,815,165  2,640,313 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record-e  .  2,196,570  1,970,245 

LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  722,088  759,111 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

De  Dimanche-Matin-S  ..  263,239  246,685 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-e  .  722,385  687,122 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Citiien-e  .  2,312,578  2,215,924 

Le  Droit-e  .  1,124,495  1,164,940 

REGINA,  SASK. 

Leader-Post-e  .  1,546,571  1,693,741 

SASKATOON,  SASK. 

Star-Phoenix-e  .  1,294,667  1,195,350 

SIDNEY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Cape  Breton  Post-e  ...  1,037,100  1,119,325 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Sun-e  .  2,974,811  2,982,213 

Province-m  .  1,396,834  1,571,124 

NOTE;  Sun-e  includes  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  108,178  lines  (1966);  102,901  lines 
(1965). 


WINNIPEG, 

MAN. 

Free  Press-e  . 

2,437,131 

2,417,983 

Tribune-e  . 

1,687,766 

1,612,346 

A.L.S.  REPORTS 

BLUEFIELD, 

W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m  . 

546,132 

515,762 

Telegraph-S  . . 

196,130 

215,723 

Grand  Total  . 

742,262 

731,485 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  35.341  lines 

(1966);  24,909  lines  (1965). 

NOTE:  Teleqraph-S  sold  in  combination  1 

with  Sunset  News-e. 

DULUTH, 

MINN. 

Herald-e  . .  . 

863,279 

768,457 

News-Tribune-m  . 

891,444 

735,283 

News-Tribune-S  . 

575,201 

512,370 

Grand  Total 

2,329,924 

2,016,110 

MONROE, 

,  LA. 

World-m  . 

879,851 

817,536 

World-S  . 

346,116 

284,228 

News-Star-e  . 

883,555 

821,575 

Grand  Total  . 

2,109,522 

1,923,339 

PASSAIC, 

N.  J. 

Herald-News-e  . 

1,379,254 

1,321,620 

PATERSON, 

,  N.  J. 

News-e  . 

1,567,349 

1,408,173 

QUINCY, 

MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  . 

1,356,708 

1,077,887 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m  . 

539,198 

484,015 

Scrantonian-S  . 

497,060 

453,124 

Times-e  . . 

.  1,326,065 

1,229,098 

Times-S  . 

.  228,972  (Not Pub) 

Grand  Total  . 

2,591,295 

2,166,237 

Includes  PARADE  38,910  lines  (1966); 
28,249  lines  (1965);  FAMILY  W£EKLY  35,341 
lines  11966);  Not  published  in  1965. 
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will  require  the  equivalent  of 
two  days  of  a  reporter’s  time, 
plus  the  transcriber’s  time  and 
city  editor’s  supen  ision  time.  If 
interest  and  respons’  justify  it, 
we  will  expand  it  to  twice-a- 
week  and  possibly  to  daily  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  weeks  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  session. 

*  «  * 

OUR  TOW’N 

Another  variation  to  the  basic 
idea  of  the  Action  column  is 
the  feature  in  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  : 

“Our  Town,”  a  bright,  in¬ 
formative  column  based  on  in¬ 
quiries  from  readers,  has  re¬ 
ceived  nearly  10,000  letters  since 
it  was  launched  on  Sept.  15, 
1963.  More  than  1,000  have 
printed  and  answered. 

Conducted  by  Sue  Avery,  who 
has  covered  a  variety  of  assigTi- 
ments  in  nine  years  with  the 
Tribune,  the  column  appears  in 
three  neighborhood  sections  on 
Thursdays  and  five  on  Sundays. 
It  was  created  by  Clayton  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  now  Chicago  Tribune 
managing  editor,  as  a  forum 
where  questions  about  goods, 
services,  and  laws  would  be 
printed  and  answered,  along 
with  comments  or  a  report  of 
action  by  government  and  civic 
leaders  concerned. 

Aside  from  presenting  and 
solving  problems  which  are 
common  to  metropolitan  resi¬ 
dents,  the  column  offers  a  use¬ 
ful  public  service.  As  Miss  Av¬ 
ery  points  out,  citizens  often 
find  that  learning  the  answer  to 
a  simple  question,  such  as  where 
to  report  a  broken  sidewalk,  is 
not  an  easy  matter  in  a  city 
area  of  more  than  five  million 
persons. 

Readers’  questions  have  taken 
Miss  Avery  to  places  she  never 
knew’  existed,  such  as  the  de¬ 
partment  for  the  inspection  of 
steam  boilers,  unfired  pressure 
vessels,  and  cooling  plants.  This 
turned  out  to  be  the  place  to 
contact  about  a  noisy  air  condi¬ 
tioner,  a  frequent  complaint. 

Answers  to  most  questions  are 
found  by  telephone,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  readers  are  asked  for 
help,  a  case  in  point  being  an 
inquiry  from  a  reader  who 
wanted  to  know  if  anybody  gets 
together  these  days  to  play 
Fletcher  Pratt’s  war  game.  A 
book  dealer  mentioned  the  in- 
quir>’  to  a  customer,  w’ho  hap¬ 
pened  to  belong  to  just  such  a 
group.  Before  long  the  Tribune 
reader  who  made  the  inquiry 
and  the  group  w’ere  happily  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  naval  battle. 


The  most  frequent  questions 
pertain  to  complaints  about 
dogs,  traffic  problems,  and 
broken  sidewalks  and  curbs. 

Other  popular  questions  are 
those  on  where  readers  can 
pick  their  own  fruits  or  beiries, 
buy  fresh  apple  cider,  or  cut 
down  their  ow’n  Christmas  trees. 
So  many  inquiries  w’ere  received 
about  the  trees  that  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  Public  Serv’ice  Offices  dis¬ 
tributed  more  than  1,300  copies 
of  a  list  of  places  where  a  man 
handy  wdth  an  axe  could  harvest 
his  own  tree. 

«  *  « 

HELP!  BY  MAIL 

Gannett’s  Cocoa  (Fla.)  To¬ 
day  has  a  reader  service  fea¬ 
ture  w’hich  differs  from  others 
in  that  questions  are  accepted 
by  mail  only.  Editorial  page 
editor  Fred  Andersen  reports: 

The  column  was  conceived 
and  named  bv  A1  Neuharth, 
president  of  Gannett  Florida, 
and  began  publication  Aug.  29, 
1966.  His  only  orders  at  that 
time  were:  keep  the  items  short; 
w’rite  it  in  such  a  wav  that  peo¬ 
ple  will  make  it  a  daily  reading 
habit  just  for  the  pleasure  of  it, 
whether  they  need  HELP!,  or 
not;  and  really  HELP!  people 
—  don’t  just  send  them  to  the 
library  or  reference  book. 

The  column  w’as  promoted  for 
six  days  before  the  scheduled 
start.  Mail  in  the  first  16  weeks 
was  about  3,000  letters  and 
postcards.  Three  months  after 
the  column  started,  we  sent  out 
postal  card  acknowledgments 
to  each  person  seeking  HELP! 
This  has  made  no  anprecinble 
difference  in  the  mail  volume, 
but  some  repeat  letters  have 
said  the  cards  were  appreciated. 

The  most  unusual  question 
came  from  a  local  woman  who 
asked  us  to  find  a  woman  in 
Denver  who  could  follow  her 
recipe  and  bake  a  chocolate  cake 
for  her  son  statiorned  there  at 
Lowry  Air  Force  Base. 

I  called  the  food  editor  of  the 
Denver  Post  and  she  agreed  to 
work  with  us  on  it.  The  bov’s 
mother  sent  her  recipe  to  the 
Post.  A  paragraph  in  a  Sunday*^ 
column  was  run,  sp'x:ifying  that 
readers  call  the  Post  for  the  re¬ 
cipe.  More  than  250  persons 
responded.  They  finally  settled 
on  two  Girl  Scout  troops  who 
followed  the  recipe  (allowing 
for  differences  in  altitude)  and 
the  next  day  presented  38  choco¬ 
late  cakes  to  the  boy  and  his 
buddies  at  Lowry. 

Other  interesting  services  in¬ 
cluded  tracing  a  missing  wit¬ 
ness  to  a  Cocoa  Beach  auto  ac¬ 
cident  from  a  Pennsylvania  auto 
tag.  The  car  changed  owners 
three  times  in  the  interim.  An¬ 
other  was  finding  the  owner  of 


Long  Island  (N.Y.)  school  ring 
found  in  the  beach  sand  by  the 
chief  legal  counsel  of  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  Space  Center. 

A  vital  day-to-day  service  has 
been  a  “where-to-find-it”  thing 
which  is  most  important  to  the 
many  newcomers  in  this  fast¬ 
growing  county.  But,  we  do  not 
do  homework  for  children. 

HELP!  is  a  one-man,  part- 
time  operation  for  me.  My  wife 
assists  in  opening  and  classify¬ 
ing  the  mail,  weeding  out  re¬ 
peats  and  mailing  acknowledg¬ 
ments.  When  it  began,  I  was 
working  the  copy  desk  swing, 
doing  a  daily  picture  page,  the 
page  one  headline  summary  and 
some  of  the  editorials.  Since 
then,  I  have  been  promoted  to 
editor  of  the  editorial  page,  but 
still  do  HELP!  with  my  left 
hand. 

A  Louis  Harris  survey  made 
in  September  showed  HELP! 
was  the  third  best-read-thing  in 
the  paper. 

We  have  no  Better  Business 
Bureau  in  our  county,  and  this 
is  another  function  of  HELP! 
Merchants  know  the  name  and 
respect  it.  They  don’t  want  their 
customer’s  complaint  published 
for  everyone  to  see.  Redress  is 
invariably  prompt. 

(To  be  continued) 


Antitrust  Case 
Continues  Feb.  10 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Federal  Judge  James  A. 
Walsh  is  holding  firm  a  decision 
declaring  an  agreement  formed 
by  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen  and 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star  to  com¬ 
bine  certain  facilities  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  antitrust  laws. 

The  order,  issued  Dec.  28,  was 
in  answer  to  a  request  by  the 
newspapers,  which  are  publish¬ 
ing  despite  a  printers’  strike, 
that  this  be  reconsidered  by  the 
judge. 

Turning  down  the  newspaper’s 
motion,  Walsh  at  the  same  time 
set  Feb.  10  as  the  date  for  final 
arguments  in  the  government’s 
antitrust  case. 

Also  to  be  heard  at  that  ses¬ 
sion  is  a  motion  by  the  defend¬ 
ants  asking  that  the  trial,  held 
last  April,  be  reopened  to  intro¬ 
duce  testimony  on  the  recent 
combination  agreement  between 
the  Miami  News  and  Miami 
Herald  in  Florida. 

The  judge’s  newest  order, 
wh’ch  is  a  repeat  of  a  previous 
ruling,  leaves  two  main  issues 
still  to  be  decided  in  the  case. 
One  is  how  the  agreement, 
formed  in  1940,  should  be  modi¬ 
fied.  The  other  is  whether  Citi¬ 
zen  stockholders  should  rid 
themselves  of  the  Star. 
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Texas  Daily 
Buys  Stock  in 
5  th  Weekly 

Dallas 

A  corporate  partnership  has 
been  formed  between  the  Oak 
Cliff  Tribune  here  and  Carter 
Publications  Incorporated  of 
Fort  Worth. 

The  Tribune  is  the  fifth  in  a 
series  of  recent  suburban  news¬ 
papers  in  which  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  has  acquired 
stock. 

Ray  Zauber  will  remain  as 
president  of  Tribune  Printing 
Co.  Inc.  and  publisher  of  the 
Oak  Cliff  Tribune,  and  continues 
as  the  largest  individual  stock¬ 
holder. 

Amon  G.  Carter  Jr.,  president, 
and  J.  Lee  Johnson,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Carter  Publica¬ 
tions,  will  join  the  Tribune 
board.  Other  new  directors  in¬ 
clude  A.  M.  Herman,  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  legal  counsellor,  and 
George  Hawkes,  who  publishes 
the  Arlington  Citizen- Journal. 

All  present  members  of  the 
Tribune  will  be  asked  to  con¬ 
tinue  serving  except  Co-Pub¬ 
lisher  John  N.  Patton  Jr.,  who 
has  sold  his  interest  to  Carter 
Publications. 

These  include  James  W. 
Smith,  partner  in  James  & 
Vernon  Smith;  Earl  E.  Widner, 
chairman  of  Laurel  Land;  Man¬ 
uel  DeBusk,  legal  counsellor,  and 
Ray  Zauber.  To  be  named  at  the 
next  meeting  will  be  Mrs.  Helen 
Spears,  owner  of  several  Cliff- 
area  businesses. 

A  long-term  contract  between 
Carter  Publications  and  Zauber 
was  negotiated  and  there  will  be 
no  change  in  policy,  personnel 
or  politics. 

Present  officers  include  S.  C. 
Moore,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  accounting,  office  and  person¬ 
nel,  and  Doris  Eastman  Harris, 
vicepresident  of  news,  circula¬ 
tion  and  composition. 

Department  heads  include 
R.  G.  Dunlop,  advertising;  Mary 
Hamric,  classified;  Laura  Reed, 
production,  and  Don  Gililland, 
sports  and  amusements. 

Stock  in  the  Arlington  Citizen- 
Journal  and  papers  in  Grapevine 
and  Euless  are  recent  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  Carter  Publications. 

Several  different  advertising 
packages  will  be  offered  to  busi¬ 
nesses  serving  southwest  Dallas 
County  and  southeast  Tarrant 
County. 

The  Tribune  will  be  printed  on 
a  new  Goss  Suburban  Press  in 
the  Citizen-Journal  plant. 
BLISHER  for  January  7,  1967 
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jurisprudence  to  show  that  the 
First  and  Sixth  Amendments  of 
the  Constitution  are  not  incom¬ 
patible  but  mutually  suppor¬ 
tive.  “Indeed,”  the  report  states, 
“there  can  be  no  fair  trial  with¬ 
out  a  free  press,  and  without 
fair  trial  no  freedom  can  exist.” 

“The  American  press,”  the  re¬ 
port  states,  “remains  as  devoted 
to  the  principles  of  fair  trial  as 
it  is  to  a  free  press,  and  its  in¬ 
sistence  that  justice  be  neither 
clouded  nor  cloaked  in  secrecy 
at  any  stage  is  to  assure  that 
those  principles  are  maintained. 

“The  characteristic  that  most 
distinguishes  democracy  from 
totalitarianism  is  that  the  means 
are  as  important  as  the  end.  It 
is  not  enough  for  the  people 
merely  to  know  the  end  result  of 
a  trial,  they  need  to  know  the 
means  to  that  end.  Justice  can¬ 
not  be  served  by  secrecy  nor  can 
a  free  press  serve  in  secrecy,” 
the  report  states. 

“It  is  quite  clear  that  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  means  the  right 
to  gather,  to  print  and  to  cir¬ 
culate  information.  Any  judicial 
restraint  of  that  right  at  any 
point  constitutes  a  prior  govern¬ 
mental  restraint  on  publication. 
It  is,  in  fact,  censorship  at  the 
source,  when  judges,  by  court 
order,  prohibit  law  enforcement 
officers  of  the  public  from  pro¬ 
viding  information  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.” 

Remedies  for  Prejudice 

The  ANPA  report  concedes 
that  in  rare  and  isolated  cases, 
pre-trial  reporting  may  be  a 
factor  in  creating  prejudice  in 
potential  jurors  but  in  such 
cases,  it  is  stated,  the  trial  judge 
has  many  procedural  remedies 
to  provide  effective  safeguards, 
including  change  of  venue, 
change  of  venire,  continuance, 
retrial,  appeal,  habeas  corpus 
and  others. 

The  Sheppard  case  in  Cleve¬ 
land  is  referred  to  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  “an  unusual  and  not 
typical  case.”  The  report  points 
out  that  the  majority  opinion 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
makes  it  clear  “that  the  court’s 
words  are  meant  to  apply  to 
what  the  trial  judge  in  the  Shep¬ 
pard  case  should  have  done,  not 
what  every  judge  should  do  in 
every  case.” 

“The  importance  of  the  Shep¬ 
pard  case  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  decision  of  the  Court  is  so 
clear  cut  that  it  is  not  subject 
to  interpretation,”  the  report 
stresses.  “Already  persons  have 
seized  upon  it  in  an  effort  to 
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make  it  mean  all  things  to  all 
men  in  this  area.  Based  on  the 
particular  facts  of  this  indi¬ 
vidual  case,  the  Court  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  bring  together,  in 
one  opinion,  a  complete  summa¬ 
tion  of  its  views  in  this  field. 
These  views  do  not  call  for  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  press.  They 
reiterate  what  the  Court  has 
said  individually  in  a  number  of 
other  cases,  that  the  key  to  the 
problem  of  a  fair  trial  lies  in 
the  hands  of  the  judiciary  who 
control  the  trials  and  courtrooms 
under  appropriate  constitutional 
safeguards. 

“Inherent  in  the  court’s 
opinion  is  a  recognition  of  the 
press’s  right  to  report  and  the 
public’s  right  to  know.  It  also 
should  be  noted  that  nowhere 
in  the  opinion  does  the  Court 
lay  groundwork  for  any  view 
advanced  by  so  many  zealots  on 
behalf  of  criminal  defendants 
that  the  press  should  be  denied 
access  to  information  relative  to 
a  defendant.  Additionally,  there 
is  no  basis  for  the  conclusions 
some  have  tried  to  draw  which 
give  the  judiciary  the  power  or 
right  to,  in  any  way,  direct 
public  officials,  not  under  the 
control  of  the  judiciary,  in  their 
conduct  with  the  press  .  .  .” 

“It  is  obvious,”  the  ANPA 
report  continues,  “that  there  is 
no  mandate  in  the  Sheppard 
case  for  judges  across  the  land.” 

In  the  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion,  Justice  Clark  stated  for 
the  Court,  “a  responsible  press 
has  always  been  regarded  as  the 
handmaiden  of  efficient  judicial 
administrations,  especially  in  the 
criminal  field  .  .  .  the  press  does 
not  simply  publish  information 
about  trials  but  guards  against 
the  miscarriage  of  justice  by 
subjecting  the  police,  prosecu¬ 
tors  and  judicial  processes  to 
extensive  public  scrutiny  and 
criticism.  This  court,  has  there¬ 
fore,  been  unwilling  to  place  any 
direct  limitation  on  the  freedom 
traditionally  exercised  by  the 
news  media,  for  what  transpired 
in  the  court  room  is  public 
property.” 

ANPA’s  report  takes  a  hefty 
swipe  at  those  who  would  advo¬ 
cate  reversion  to  the  British  sys¬ 
tem  on  contempt  as  “one  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  pretrial  publicity 
problem.” 

The  report  notes,  “it  was  the 
English  abuse  of  such  personal 
freedoms,  as  freedom  of  the 
press,  which  ultimately  led  this 
country  to  seek  independence.” 

In  summation,  the  ANPA  re¬ 
port  states  that  “there  is  no  real 
conflict  between  the  First 
Amendment  guaranteeing  a  free 
press  and  the  Sixth  Amendment 
which  guarantees  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  by  an  impartial 
jury.” 

)r  January  7,  1967 


Police  Favor 
News  Flow  in 
Guidelines 

Pittsburgh 

David  W.  Craig,  director  of 
public  safety,  believes  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  Association’s  proposals 
involving  the  dissemination  of 
crime  news  are  too  rigid.  (E&P, 
Oct.  1). 

The  head  of  this  city’s  police 
force  in  a  policy  statement  de¬ 
scribed  the  police  bureau  as  hav¬ 
ing  adopted  a  “middle  course”  in 
the  release  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  a  criminal  arrest. 

“Our  policy  is  more  liberal  in 
favor  of  dissemination  of  news,” 
Craig  said,  “than  the  policy 
recommended  by  the  ABA  and 
federal  agencies  .  .  . 

“Our  policy  represents  a  rea¬ 
sonable  middle  course  between 
the  extreme  restrictions  advo¬ 
cated  by  some  and  the  total  lack 
of  responsibility  which  could  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  and 
individual  interests.” 

Craig  made  these  additional 
points  about  police  policy  here: 

".  .  .  it  does  not  follow  the  de¬ 
tailed  restrictions  promulgated 
by  the  ABA,  which  are  designed 
to  govern  lawyers  rather  than 
public  agencies  .  .  .  our  policy  is 
more  liberal  in  favor  of  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  news. 

Marked  Difference 

“.  .  .  our  situation  differs 
markedly  from  the  Federal 
agencies  which  follow  guidelines 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Justice.  Federal  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers,  unlike  city  police, 
usually  do  not  work  in  the  lime¬ 
light;  they  therefore  have  con¬ 
siderable  control  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  can  release  it  by  writ¬ 
ten  statements.  We  virtually 
never  issue  written  releases  as 
to  crime  news  because  our  po¬ 
lice  activities  are  frequently 
conducted  with  newsmen  on  the 
scene.” 

Following  an  arrest,  Craig 
said  police  in  Pittsburgh  may 
give  the  following  information: 
arrested  person’s  name,  age, 
residence,  employment,  marital 
status  and  similar  information: 
the  nature,  substance  or  text  of 
the  charge;  the  identity  of  the 
arresting  officers;  the  circum¬ 
stances  immediately  surround¬ 
ing  the  arrest,  including  time 
and  place,  resistance,  pursuit 
and  possession  and  use  of  weap¬ 
ons;  and  information  concerning 
a  fugitive  from  Justice,  includ¬ 
ing  any  dangers  to  the  public 
he  may  present. 

Craig  said  police  will  not  re¬ 
veal  whether  an  arrested  person 


has  made  a  confession  or  a 
statement.  However,  the  policy 
statement  noted:  “bureau  per¬ 
sonnel  shall  not  volunteer  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  prior  crimi¬ 
nal  record  of  an  arrested  person. 
Nevertheless,  because  criminal 
conviction  records  are  matters 
of  public  record,  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  in  response  to  a 
specific  inquiry.” 

• 

IngersoU  Buys 
PottstownMercury 

POTTSTOWN,  Pa. 

The  purchase  of  all  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  Pottstown 
Daily  News  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  Potts- 
town  Mercury,  from  William  M. 
Hiester,  publisher,  by  Ralph 
IngersoU  was  announced  Dec.  28. 

IngersoU  is  president  of  Cen¬ 
tral  States  Publishing  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Delaware  County 
Daily  Times  in  Chester,  Pa.  He 
also  is  president  of  the  company 
which  earlier  this  month  pur¬ 
chased  a  group  of  six  Philadel¬ 
phia  suburban  weeklies. 

Hiester  founded  the  Mercury 
in  1931.  Two  years  later  he 
purchased  the  Pottstown  News, 
and  merged  the  two. 

William  B.  Sweetland,  vice- 
president  of  Central  States  Pub¬ 
lishing  Inc.,  will  be  associated 
with  IngersoU  in  the  Pottstown 
operation. 

IngersoU  said  he  was  advised 
in  the  transaction  by  Joseph 
Terry,  of  Wolf  &  Co.,  account¬ 
ants.  IngersoU  is  associated  in 
his  newspaper  enterprises  with 
Mark  Godson  and  William  Tod- 
man,  producers  of  television 
shows. 

• 

Carolina  J*Graduate 
Wins  OPC  Fellowship 

The  Overseas  Press  Club 
Foundation  has  announced  that 
the  winner  of  the  1967  William 
P.  Gray  Fellowship  in  Foreign 
Correspondence  is  Ernest  Stuart 
McCrary,  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina.  He  plans 
to  spend  the  year  in  Latin 
America. 

McCrary,  who  was  editor  of 
the  Daily  Tar  Heel  at  Chapel 
Hill  is  on  general  assignment 
for  the  Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot. 

• 

Daily  Cuts  Back 

Lamesa,  Texas 

The  Lamesa  Daily  Reporter, 
published  by  Southwestern  Dail¬ 
ies.  has  cut  back  to  semi-weekly 
publication.  Dave  Kucifer  is  the 
publisher,  replacing  Lowell 
Hunt,  who  is  now  publisher  of 
the  Alice  Echo. 
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Obituary 

Aaron  Glanz-Leyeless.  77, 
poet  and  columnist  in  the  Day- 
Jewisli  Jounml,  New  York; 
Jan.  2. 

*  «  ♦ 

Herbert  De  Baer.  62,  copy 
editor  for  the  yiew  York  World 
Journal  Tribune,  formerly  with 
the  Journal  Amencan;  Dec.  29. 

*  *  * 

H.  E.  McMi'rray,  70,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Jeffersonian 
Democrat,  a  weekly,  at  Brook- 
ville,  Pa.;  Dec.  27. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

James  E.  Brown,  53,  former 
INS  reporter  and  a  school 
teacher;  Dec.  24. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  C.  Brown,  75,  chief 
editorial  wrriter  (1943-57)  for 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 

Express;  Dec.  31. 

♦  «  * 

Scotty  Campbell,  sales  man- 
aprer  for  New  England  New.s- 
paper  Supply  Co.  for  37  year.*; 
Dec.  23. 

*  *  ♦ 

Gordon  S.  Hohn,  60,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Marysville  (Kans.) 
Advocate;  Dec.  20. 

*  *  * 

William  Mansfield  Jr.,  57, 
publisher  of  the  McKeesport 
(Pa.)  Daily  Sews;  Dec.  24. 

*  *  * 

Richard  M.  Grant,  70,  re¬ 
tired  city  editor,  Terre  Haute 
(Ind.)  Star;  Dec.  27. 

»  *  * 

Harry  G.  Bloi  nt,  69,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Hillsboro  (Te.x.) 
Daily  Mirror;  Dec.  22. 

*  ♦  * 

William  M.  Irving,  72,  re¬ 
tired  photographer,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer;  recently. 

♦  ♦  * 

Raymond  Gilkeson,  69,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Kansas  Farmtr- 
Stoekman ;  Dec.  23. 

*  *  * 

Charles  D.  Barton,  69,  night 
city  editor,  Phoenix  Gazette; 
Dec.  31. 

*  *  ^ 

Paul  A.  Bennett,  69,  retired 
(1962)  director  of  typography 
for  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 
for  30  years;  Dec.  18. 

*  *  « 

George  R.  Cory,  55,  assistant 
news  editor  of  the  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Beryen  Evening  Record; 
Dec.  18. 

*  *  * 

Irita  Van  Doren,  75,  former 
editor  of  the  Sunday  Books  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Sew  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Dec.  18. 

*  *  * 

Worrell  (Wally)  Yerks,  84, 
former  Sew  York  World  and 
New  York  Sun  staffer  w'ho  once 
estimated  he  had  covered  5,000 
homicide  ca.ses;  Dec.  17. 


George  F.  Kirk,  88,  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  Rutland  (Vt.) 
Herald;  Dec.  10. 

*  *  « 

Lawrence  Comstock,  70,  vice- 
president  of  Keystone  Printing 
Service,  publisher  of  the  IVai/- 
kegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun  and 
Libert  yville  Independent-Regis¬ 
ter;  advertising  manager  of  the 
New.s-Sun  for  many  years; 
Dec.  12. 

«  *  « 

Dick  Govld,  51,  former  UPI 
photographer ;  head  photogra¬ 
pher  at  WCPC-tv  in  Cincinnati; 
Dec.  23. 

*  *  * 

E.  Paul  Jones,  68,  public 
relations  man  and  former  re¬ 
porter  in  Dallas  and  New  York; 
Dec.  26. 

«  *  * 

ViRGiLiA  Peterson,  62,  author 
and  book  reviewer  for  the  New 
York  Times  and  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  Dec.  24. 

*  *  * 

Edward  McSorley,  64,  former 
newsman,  novelist  and  press 
agent,  who  began  career  with 
Providence  (R.  1.)  Journai; 

Dec.  22. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  Everhart,  55,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Tiffin  (Ohio) 
Daily  Advertiser-Tribune ;  Dec. 
21. 

*  *  * 

D.avid  G.  McKenna,  41,  a 
copy  editor  for  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette ;  Dec.  31. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  Connors,  88,  former 
advertising  executive  with  Al- 
liany,  N.  Y.  newspapers  and 
later  with  the  Hearst  News- 
j)apers  in  Boston;  Jan.  2. 

*  *  * 

Edward  M.  Templin,  57,  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Leader  and  Herald;  pres¬ 
ident-elect  of  the  Kentucky 
Press  .4ssociation;  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association;  Jan.  3. 

*  «  * 

Leslie  P.  Eichel,  76,  a  for¬ 
mer  Central  Press  Association 
editor;  broadcasting  press  agent 
and  government  information 
speciali.st;  Jan.  2. 

*  *  * 

Clay  Cowgill  Blair  Sr.,  71, 
onetime  reporter  who  bwame 
chairman  of  the  Joplin  (Mo.) 
Globe  Publishing  Co.;  Dec.  31. 

*  *  * 

Robert  R.  Lewis,  58,  picture 
editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times; 
Dec.  30. 

«  *  * 

Edward  J.  Brown,  former 
public  relations  director,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  and  more 
recently  president  of  Arnold 
College;  Jan.  1. 


Harold  V.  Hough,  79,  vice- 
president  and  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram ;  Jan.  4. 

Computer  Snags 
Bring  AP  Stock 
List  Errors 

Incorrect  closing  prices  of  419 
stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  were  transmitted  by 
Associated  Press  to  some  300 
newspapers  Friday  (Dec.  30)  as 
a  result  of  what  were  described 
as  computer  failures  both  at  the 
exchange  and  within  the  AP 
office. 

Errors  were  generally  printed 
in  Friday  (Dec.  30)  evening  and 
Saturday  (Dec.  31)  morning 
newspapers,  and  they  also  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  on  Tuesday  (Jan.  3).  The 
Journal  did  not  print  a  Monday 
paper.  On  Wedne.sday,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  ran  the  corrected  listings 
and  an  explanation,  which  also 
noted:  “The  errors  were  magni¬ 
fied  because  Friday  was  the  last 
.stock  trading  day  of  1966,  and 
year-end  quotations  are  the  basis 
for  many  inve.stment  valuations, 
particularly  by  mutual  funds. 


insurance  companies  and  bank 
trust  departments.” 

AP  attributed  the  mixup  to  a 
lapse  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
quotation  service  for  four 
minutes  at  the  close  Friday  and 
to  failure  of  AP’s  computer  sys¬ 
tem  to  cope  with  the  breakdown. 

“Steps  are  being  taken  to 
revise  computer  procedure  so 
that  there  can  be  no  repetition 
of  such  a  situation,”  James  F. 
Tomlinson,  AP’s  business  news 
editor,  said. 

On  Tuesday,  AP  issued  a  cor¬ 
rected  list  of  Friday’s  closing 
prices  for  the  previously  mis¬ 
quoted  stocks. 

• 

Ir^in  Now  President 
Of  Consolidated  Paper 

Montreal 

R.  A.  Irwin  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Consolidated 
Paper  Corporation  Limited. 

Irwin,  president  of  Bathurst 
Paper  Limited  since  1959,  suc¬ 
ceeds  George  M.  Hobart  who 
remains  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Consoli¬ 
dated 

Recently,  Consolidated  gained 
majority  voting  control  of 
Bathurst  in  the  process  of  ef¬ 
fecting  a  merger  of  the  two 
companies. 


^^ssified  section] 

from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 

A»Ol  NC.KMENTS 

A!NNOUN(■.EM^:^T.S 

Seu-spaper  Appraisers 

Sewspaper  Brokers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
tK>8es.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas. 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  new8pai)er — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  ins  on  personal  contact 

selling. 

LEN  FEK.HNER  AGENCY 

Rox  189.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  488,78 

APPPAISAL.S  FOR  ALL  PURPO.SES 
Newspaiier  Service  Company.  Inc., 
P.O.  Dr.  1242S,  Panama  City,  Fla." 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 

Daily  pBjiers-— Nation-wide  service 

899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 

Mewspaper  Brokers 

If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L.  STOLL 

And  Associates 

6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
pa|)er  proiierties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Aia.,  35902,  Phone  546-3357. 

The  DIAL  Afcency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspai>er  Broker” 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  laiyers” 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 

107  S.  Lawrence  St..  MontRomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1 751 

WESTERN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 

J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  53.3-1.361. 

R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES. 
Inc.,  more  than  7.5  years  working?  ex- 
l>erience  in  fast-jfrowintr  Zone  3  dally 
and  weekly  newspaiiers.  911  Westover 
Ave.,  Norfolk,  Virfrinla.  2.3507. 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  643-7816 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspapers  Pro{>erties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
License<l  Broker,  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

P.O.  Box  609.  Roseburit,  OreR.,  97470 

ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
'  Dean  Sellers,  broker,  637  E.  Main  St., 
Mesa,  Ariz.  8.S201,  Ph.:  (602|  964-2431. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

"  Equipment 

Mart 

Business  Opportunities 

BUY  OR  SEU  NEW  OR  USED 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 

FLORIDA  PUBLISHING  PLANT  rep-  j 
resents  outstanding  opportunity.  Com-  ' 
pletely  remodeled,  air  conditions,  j 
sprinklered,  masonry  building,  17,000  ! 
stiuare  feet,  one  mile  from  the  Tampa  I 
City  Hall,  parking  75  cars.  Excellent  | 
location.  Move  right  in.  Contact  Harris  i 
H.  Mullen,  Leslie  H.  Blank,  Realtor,  ! 
11,7  E.  J.  F.  Kennedy  Blvd.,  Tampa, 
Florida,  33602,  (AC  813)  236-3671,  ^ 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker.  | 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin.  Fla.,  I 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies  ! 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966  I 

$15,000  WEEKLY  AND  JOB  SHOP 
in  Southcentral  Kansas.  Exceptionally 
good  letterpress  equipment  and  brick 
building.  Opportunity  for  couple.  Ox¬ 
ford  Register,  Oxford,  Kansas  67119, 

ILLINOIS  OFFSET  WEEKLIES,  print¬ 
ing  plant.  Gross  near  $300,000.  Priced 
to  sell  at  $275,000  with  at  least  $50,000  | 
down.  State  hnancial  qualifications,  i 
Box  3238,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

50-YEAR-OLD-WEEKLY  in  booming 
Arizona  market.  Complete,  modern  ' 
plant.  Excellent  buy  at  $150,000,  buyer  ! 
to  arrange  own  financing.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  Dupont  Circle  Bldg.,  I 
Washington,  D.C.,  20036.  i 

COLORADO  WEEKLY,  near  Denver.  I 
Grossetl  $75,000  +  in  1966.  Real  money-  j 
maker--greBt  potential.  Requires  about  I 
$30,000.  Box  2,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

Newspapers  Wanted  | 

WEEKLY  on  Southern  Atlantic  or  Gulf 
Coast,  by  e<litor-publisher  who  is  part 
owner  of  one  large  weekly  and  editor 
of  another,  for  fiossibly  about  $10,000 
down  and  payments  of  about  $10,000-  1 
$15,000  a  year.  Prefer  non-competition 
community.  Box  7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Complete  Plant  I 

LIQUIDATING 

'  I 

Mechanical  Plant 
Equipment  Of 
Miami  (Florida)  Daily  News 

I  Model  36  Linotypes — 66000 
3  Model  29  Li  notyi>eft-  66000 
6  Model  31  Linotypes  TTS 
1  Model  C5  Intertype — TTS 
3  Model  8  Linotyi>e8 
Over  ICO  Fonts  Linotype  Mats 

1  Ludlow  Burnisher-  -2  Universal  Cab¬ 
inets — 80  Fonts  Mats 

2  Monotyi>e  Giant  Strip  Casters 
13  Morrison  C  &  G  Saw  Trimmers 

1  Morrison  Sluj?  Strip|)er 

12  A<l  Makeup  Frames 

13  Assorted  Steel  Makeup  Tables  — 


Material  For  Sale 


Prexsex  &  Machinery 


POTDEVIN  ELECTRIC  WAXER  for  GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  PRESS.  V-Belt 
fast  paste-up.  Little  used.  12  Inch  Drive,  ser.  #401.  Excellent  condition, 
roller.  Surplus.  Invoice  $490.  Price  Available  last  of  Mareh.  Under  Miehle 
$250.  Times-Journal,  Cobleskill,  N.Y.,  Service.  AskinK  $8,000.  Lincoln  Times- 


FOR  SALB”Approximately  4C0O  ft. 
Ansco  Linofilm  pa|)er.  42  picas.  Some 
outdated  but  still  (rood.  price.  Mis¬ 
sion  Photo,  5816-Lj  Merriam  Dr.,  Mer- 
riam,  Kans.,  66203. 


Mixcellaneoux  Machinery 

FOR  SALE:  FAIRCHILD  Multi-Face 
Perforator,  completely  serviceii  in  Oct. 
1966.  Tou-15  Teletypesetter  standard 
oi)eratin)r  unit  with  adapter  keyboard 
for  Intertype,  i>erfect  condition.  85 
screen  Cadet  Scan- A-(f raver,  complete 
with  supplies:  purchased  from  Fair- 
child.  March  1066.  All  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  sale.  The  Sheridan  News, 
Sheridan,  Indiana.  46069. 


Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 


Galley  Cabinets  Stora^re  Cabinets —  perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 

for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths  | 
%  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now  ' 
Goss  Full  Pajfe  Flat  Castin^r  Box  from:  1 

„  „  .  PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  i 

Hue  Monorail  haw  Trimmers  1  25  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron.  Ohio  44.308  ' 


.m:^  .spapp:r  skrvices 

Features  At'ailable 


“THE  SIXTIES*’  a  weekly  column  on 
current  affairs.  Many  oi»en  territories. 
Dailies  Weeklies.  Reasonable.  Wm. 
Wallace,  Bt>x  15,  Fraser,  N.Y.  13753. 


1  Goss  Full  Patfe  Flat  Castinjr  Box  | 

2  Hoe  Monorail  Saw  Trimmers  I 

1  Hoe  Radial  Arm  Router  j 

1  Duplex  Ljirtre  Gear  Mat  Holler 

2  Hoe  Enclosed  Cur\’ed  Routers.  23i\'  ; 
1  Kemp  20  Ton  Stereo  Master  Pot  to 

2  W<km!  8  Ton  Electric  Pots 
1  Towmotor  Propane  Truck  w  Roll 
Rams 

1  Hyster  Propane  Fork  Lift  Truck 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42n<l  ,St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590 


Composing  Koom 

ALL  MODELS 
Linotype  Intertyiie  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAI'T  REPRESENTATIVE-S 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  1(;007 


Presses  &  Machinery 

12  UNITS  GOSS 

22% — Arch  Type  Unit — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 8  Skip  Slitters — 
3  Color  Strippers-  -8  Capco  Color  Foun¬ 
tains  -STEREO:  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps  2  Vacuum- 
back  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers  - 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  price<l  for 
quick  Side.  Will  divide. 

Available  Imme<llately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590 


New'8.  Lincolnton,  N.C.,  28092. 


16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equi|>- 
ment.  Available  Now.. 

24-PAGE,  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model,  with  balloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE.  Serial 
No.  393PO.  22-%"  cut-off,  vacuum 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 

"S’cu'sfaprr  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 


HEADLINER  model  880,  uses  8Vj" 
rolls:  will  take  model  800  in  trade. 
Talladega  Home.  Box  977,  Talladega. 
Alalmma  35160.  Ph :  (AC  205)  362-4128. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
TWINNED 
16  Page  Presses 

I  Folder  with  Conveyor 

1  Folder  with  Folder 

2  GE  AC  Motor  Drives 

Stereo  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS:  24-page, 
with  6-position  roll  stand,  rewinder, 
roll  hoist,  stereo  e<iuipment.  Available 
around  July  1.  Make  offer.  For  full 
<lesrription  and  etiuipment  list  write 
C.  R.  Appleby.  Times-Advocate,  Escon¬ 
dido.  Calif.  92025. 


OFFSET  PRESS-MULTILITH  20  x  24 
miMlel.  Use<l  less  than  two  years.  For 
sale  or  lease.  May  l>e  seen  at  Montague 
Observer.  Montague.  Michigan  49437. 


NOTHING  KITS  BETTER  THAN:  ! 
HANDY  FILLERS  I 

Box  5-151,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94101  | 

Newspaper  Printing  | 

LOTS  OF  PRESS  TIME  available  on  1 
Goss  Community  Offset  press  at  The 
Recorder  Pub.  Co..  Morristown  Rond.  : 
Bernardsville,  N.J.  07924.  Also  com-  I 
plete  composition  facilities  available,  i 
Call  Mr.  Parker  or  Mr.  Schultz  at 
201-766-3900. 


Newspeiper  Printer  Wanted 

WANTED  PRINTER  for  24-to-32  page 
Tab.  Rotary  Offset  run,  some  color, 
35. Of  0.  Hot  Xy\ie  and  premium  news 
stock.  Stitche<l.  trimme<i  ami  quarter- 
folfle<l.  Top  cre<)it.  Box  37.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Press  Enffineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING-  REPAIRING  TRUCKING* 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC, 
55-59  F'ourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


LINOTYPES 

Model  31,  ser,  #600447,  3  mnj^azines, 
4  molds :  mats  included.  Model  32,  ser. 
#56457,  8  ma(?azines.  6  molds;  mats 
included.  The  Key  West  Citizen,  Key 
West,  Fl:i.,  33040. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unite<l  States 
and  foreiKn  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $92.95  to  $107.25. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin.  N.C. 

World’s  lar^rest  distributor  of 
Newspa|>er  Foi*m  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 


Enf^rat'infg  Equipment 

USED  PHOTO-LATHE>^ 

Built  by  Graphic  Electronics,  Inc. 

Black  ami  White 
E.xcellent  condition.  Guaranteed 
Will  sacrifice-' -Cash  or 
Lony:  Term  Lease 
LEASING*.  INC. 

55f>  11th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  50,309 
Telephone  288-1087 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRikSSES  ! 
24-paKe  2  to  1  tyi>e,  with  complete  | 
stereo  equipment,  elec,  roll  hoist.  2-  i 
motor  AC  drive,  balloon  former,  Mark-  , 
ham  *4  folder,  ink  tank  nml  pump,  i 
Available  now.  $.30,000  loaded  on  truck.  I 
WILL  FINANCE. 

16-paKe  2  to  1  tyi>e.  with  complete 
stereo  etiuipment,  elec,  roll  hoist,  2- 
motor  AC  drive,  available  now.  $10,000 
loadeti  on  truck. 

8-paire  deck  for  2  to  1  type.  Available 
now.  $8, COO. 

Quarter  folder  for  attachment  to  rotary  j 
press.  Chopper  action,  similar  to  a 
Cole’s.  Excellent  comlition.  $3,000  load¬ 
ed  on  truck. 

WESTERN  PTG.  MACHINERY  CORP. 

!  121  W.  1.5th  St. 

I  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90015 

(AC  21.3)  747-7389 

i  6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

I  .3  extra  Color  Cylinders-  6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder  -Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor-  -Trackage  and  Turntables  AC 
Group  Drives-  Located  New  Orleans  - 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


FLATBED  DUPLEX  PRESS  with  top 
deck  giving  8-10-12-page  capacity:  easy 
1 -piece  removal.  Available  f-eb.  1.  The 
Dispatch.  Box  H.  Dougins,  Ariz.. 
85607.  (602)  364-3424. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

KELLOGG  ELECTRIC  KEYBOARD  at¬ 
tachment.  Must  fit  Linotype  or  Inter¬ 
type  keyboards.  State  price  and  condi¬ 
tion  with  reply.  Box  3197,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
O.X  7-4590 


*4  FOLDER  capable  of  folding;  up  to 
48  paxes  -tabloid.  Merrimack  Valley 
Pub.  (^o.,  P.O.  Box  7.50,  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  018.30. 


PAIR  OF  BALLOON  FORMERS  for 
Hoe  Sui>er  Pro<luction  Press  #2728. 
W'rite  Robert  Daniels.  San  Mateo 
Times.  Box  5400,  San  Mateo,  Califor¬ 
nia,  94402. 


SHERIDAN  STUFFING  MACHINE 
wnnte<l.  Sinxle  fee<l.  3  pocket :  or 
double  feed,  9  |K>cket  with  delivery 
and  kicker.  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze. 
5215  Torrance  Boulevard,  Torrance, 
California  90503.  Attention:  John  E. 
Tyxret.  Area  Code  21.3-37C-5511. 


_ _ t  I  FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER.  14  x  20  HARRIS  LUH  OFFSET 

^  i  efetypesetter  Schools  Cadet  Mmlel  F-372  serial  85-1899  Very  xood  condition.  Spray,  xas  drier,  ONE  OR  TWO  USED  FONTS  5-'.^  pt. 

custom  work  Itench.  Complete,  xood  rollers,  $.3.80C;  with  2-year-old  futura  4B  w/bold.  State  condition  and 

TTS  traininx,  your  plant;  our  school.  Must  sell  imme<liately  . $1000.  Dahlxr^n  dampener.  $5,400.  Goinx  bix*  price.  J.  T.  Haley.  Republican-Courier. 

Renlals,  repairs.  Teletypist  Service,  MOERS  INC,,  20400  Santa  Barbara,  xer.  Sultze  Printinx.  Janesville.  Wis-  Findlay.  Ohio  43840.  Ph:  (AC  419) 


152  W.  42  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.,  10036. 


Detroit.  Mich.  48221  (313)  341-5106.  |  consin,  53545. 
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Help  Wented 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR  for  Sep- 
tember  opening:.  Teach  news-editorial 
and  advise  agrgrressive.  student  news¬ 
paper.  New  publications  policy  makes 
professional  training:  possible.  Ad¬ 
vanced  decree  and  some  experience. 
Salary  open.  Box  3250.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSMAN-ACADEMICIAN  to  teach, 
advise  state  coIleg:e  daily  newspaper  in 
Zone  9.  Needs  M.A.  plus  this  experi¬ 
ence:  5-6  years  professional,  2-3  years 
colleg:e  teaching.  Would  accept  some 
substitutions  on  experience  for  top  man. 
Box  3245,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  DIRECTOR— Need  a 
creative  writer,  now,  to  edit  all  publica¬ 
tions  and  to  project  the  ima^e  of  a 
fine  New  Eng:land  liberal  arts  collegre. 
Several  years  experience  required. 
Salary  open.  Send  resume  in  confidence 
to  Box  3255,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 


MANAGER — Owner  of  several  news¬ 
papers  Is  planning  to  purchase  top- 
notch,  offset  weekly  in  southwest  anff 
wants  working  manager  for  that  news¬ 
paper  which  has  potential  growth  to 
S200.000  gross.  Ideal  community  and 
climate  makes  this  a  wonderful  place 
to  live.  Previous  managerial  exiieriencc 
not  as  essential  as  individual's  ability 
with  willingness  to  work.  Send  resume 
with  picture  to  Box  3205,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

ACCOUNTANT-AUDITOR 
Business  growth  requires  200,000  com¬ 
bination  circulation  daily  in  zone  7  to 
create  a  new  position  in  accounting 
department.  Seeking  college  graduate 
25-35,  preferably  a  CPA.  This  chal¬ 
lenging  position  includes  work  in  the 
areas  of  financial  statement  prepara¬ 
tion,  internal  auditing,  and  budgeting. 
Opportunity  for  the  right  person 
includes  _  attractive  starting  salary, 
proven  job  stability  and  an  outstand¬ 
ing  employee  benefit  program.  Your 
resume  (which  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence)  should  include  your  most 
recent  compensation.  Box  3208,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

AMBITIOUS,  CAPABLE  MAN  wanted 
to  vitalize  and  help  manage  printing 
enterprise.  Must  have  exceptional  busi¬ 
ness  ability,  broad  experience  in  com- 
p^itive  markets  and  get  along  well 
with  people.  Elxcellent  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Address  replies  to  Box 
3220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTTST  for  one  of  the  country's  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  rotogravure  magazines. 
M’*st  have  top  creative  ability  layouts. 
Send  complete  resume  in  confidence. 
Salary  open.  Box  3199,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


YOUNG,  IMAGINATIVE  MANAGER 
for  growing  group  of  metro  weeklies 
in  the  sunny  Southwest,  80,000  circula¬ 
tion  includes  2nd  class  mail ;  carrier 
delivery  paid,  voluntary  paid.  f>v^. 
Beginning  pay  $660.  Newspaper  Ptg. 
Corp.,  Box  526,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  87103. 


AGENT 

Large  Pennsylvania  newspaper  has  op¬ 
ening  for  an  independent  contractor  to 
take  over  a  large  agency  in  N.Y. 
State.  Established  business  with  trained 
staff,  equipment  and  office  in  downtown 
location.  Ability  to  supervise  and  man¬ 
age  a  must.  Included  in  the  franchne 
are  a  guaranteed  salary,  expenses.  Slend 
complete  resume  to  Box  42.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

$170  A  WEEK 

Supervise  8  district  managers:  promo¬ 
tion-minded.  "Little  Merchant  System.” 
Morning  daily  Elastern  Zone  2.  Rap’d 
advancement.  Confidential  handling. 
Box  15,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION 

DIRECTOR 

You  are  invited  to  investigate  a  very 
fine  position  available  immediately  (our 
employes  are  acquainted  with  this  open¬ 
ing). 

Details  will  be  shared  upon  request. 
Interviews  may  be  arranged  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  or  at  a  place  convenient  to 
you — in  strict  confidence. 

Please  send  complete  resume  to: 

Personnel  Director 
NBWS-JOURNAL  (X)MPANY 
Wilmington,  Delaware  19899 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Does  your  present  job  measure  up  to 
this  opening?  Why  accept  less? 

☆  Over  $8000  pay,  benefits 

☆  Excellent  working  conditions 

•tc  Cooperative  management,  associates 
Finest  plant  and  equipment 

☆  Fast-growing,  ABC  net  paid  up  25% 
•it  Healthy,  dry  climate;  no  smog 
Applicant  should  be  oriented  to  carrier 
home  delivery.  Send  resumi  to :  Pub¬ 
lisher,  The  Gallup  Ind^iendent,  Gallup, 
New  Mexico  87301.  (No  phone  calls, 
please). 

CIRCULATOR 

Seeking  a  well-rounded  cir¬ 
culator  for  position  as  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager 
of  growing  daily  newspaper 
in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Seeking  man  with  vision 
and  imagination.  Our  em¬ 
ployees  know  of  this  ad. 
Perhaps  you  are  a  circula¬ 
tor  on  a  small  daily  or 
weekly  and  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  more  income  and 
chance  to  move  up  in  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  future. 

State  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  Your  application  will 
be  treated  confidential. 

Box  II,  Editor  &  Publisher 

PART-TIME  WORK 
CIRCULA’nON  PROMOTION  MAN 
Daily  newspaper  within  50-miles  of 
New  York  is  looking  for  an  aggressive, 
promotion  man  who  would  like  to 
moonlight  and  help  a  small  daily  or¬ 
ganize  its  promotion  effort.  We  cur¬ 
rently  have  a  circulation  manager  and 
well  organized  boy  operation,  but  could 
use  help  in  organizing  and  developing 
promotions.  All  correspondences  will  be 
held  in  confidence  as  will  the  relation¬ 
ship  itself.  If  established.  Send  details 
in  first  letter  to  Box  38,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  CM  wanted  to  start  new 
department.  Be  your  own  boss — try 
your  own  ideas  1  Tremendous  growth 
potential!  Western  New  York  area. 
Amherst  Bee.  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14221.  (AC 
716)  632-4700. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  of  small 
newspaper,  or  second  man  with  goo<l 
all-around  experience,  wanted  for  lively, 
growing  newspaper  in  Area  2.  Write 
fully  about  yourself  to  Box  3222,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CAM  for  Southern  New 
England  paper.  Must  have  classified  ex¬ 
perience.  Position  entails  sales  and  su¬ 
pervisory  responsibilities.  Fringe  bene¬ 
fits  include:  company  hospitalization, 
metlical,  major  medical,  life  insurance 
and  retirement  plan.  Send  resumi  in¬ 
cluding  background  and  salarv  desired, 
to  Box  3256.  Editor  &  Publ  sher. 


Classified  Advertising 


DIVISION  MANAGER 
Los  Angeles  Area  newspaper  is  looking 
for  a  man  with  a  successful  background 
in  classified  advertising  who  can  train, 
manage  and  inspire  salespeople. 

He  should  be  capable  of  working  with 
trainees  and  actually  demonstrating 
how  sales  are  made.  Competitive  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  metropolitan  newspaper  an 
asset  but  not  a  necessity. 

Phis  represents  an  excellent  future  with 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Salary  open. 

Write  in  confidence  giving  details  about 
yourself.  Box  3188,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


TERRIFIC  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
young,  exi>erienced  salesman-manager 
for  (now)  1-man  department.  Tremen¬ 
dous  growth  potential.  Need  thoroughly 
qualified  person  willing  to  work  for 
fine  future.  Good  salary,  fringe  benefits. 
Fastest-growing  South  Georgia  city. 
Send  resume  to;  Syd  Fishel,  Advtg. 
Dir.,  The  Daily  Tifton  Gazette.  P.O. 
Box  708,  Tifton,  Ga.  31794. 

Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN 
South  Florida's  fastest-growing  daily 
has  immediate  opening  for  aggressive 
salesman.  Job  offers  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement;  employee 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  sample  lay¬ 
outs  to  Box  3225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT 
IN  A  SALES  JOB? 

Good  salary,  plus  bonuses,  incentive, 
expenses?  A  quality  newspaper  to  rep¬ 
resent?  A  booming,  attractive  area  to 
live  in  and  work  in?  Pleasant  working 
conditions?  Opportunity  unlimited  with 
a  young  and  aggressive  organization  ? 
You  can  have  all  this  and  more  on  the 
sales  team  of  our  fast-growing  60.000 
circ.  weekly  group  in  N.J.  Immediate 
opening.  Box  3258,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  I 

AD  MAN  for  small  Zone  6  daily-shop¬ 
per  combination.  Prefer  some  experi¬ 
ence.  imagination  and  ability  to  layout 
and  sell  for  offset  publication.  Right 
person  can  build  into  5-figure  income 
within  year.  Box  25,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AD  S.\LESMAN,  experienced,  to  work 
closely  with  busy  ad  manager  of  top 
N.Y.C.  weekly.  Right  man  will  move 
up  in  organization.  Ph ;  TE  9-3057  or 
write  Box  3164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  SALESMAN — theater.  movies, 
nightclub,  restaurant.  N.Y.C.  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  44,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MAN  to  handle  layout, 
selling  on  weekly  paper.  Signal-Item, 
Carnegie,  Pa.  15106. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for 
award-winning  21-M  Speidel  newspa¬ 
per.  Permanent  position.  Good  salary 
-|-  liberal  bonuses,  retirement  program 
— many  other  benefits.  Wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  for  thoroughly  experience 
salesman.  Write:  Robert  Huttenhoff, 
Advtg.  Dir.,  Salinas  Californian,  Sa¬ 
linas,  Calif.,  giving  complete  back¬ 
ground.  Include  sample  layouts  if  avail¬ 
able. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  —  Progressive 

6,000  p.m.  daily :  offset  plant.  Salary  t  t  » 

commensurate  with  experience.  Daily  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  In  fast- 
News,  Greenville,  Mich.  48838.  competitive  northeastern 

_  Ohio  for  reporters  with  2-3  years  experi- 

rTxrjr  vuiDic  An  oDArT  catvcmaxt  ence.  20.000  daily  offers  good  pay.  fringe 
LIVE  WIRE  AD  SPACE  SALESMAN  benefits  moilern  facilities  in  exchange 
or  sales  K'rl.  with  experience,  needra  f„|.  niert,  aggressive  news  coverage, 
imm^iately  for  Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Camera  knowletlge  helpful.  Advance- 
Islands  area.  Splendid  oi^rtumty  for  ment  opportunities  plentiful,  ^nd  full 
right  person.  Box  41.  Editor  &  Pub-  particulars  including  references  to  Box 
_  3254  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  EXPANDING  OFFSET  DAILY,  con¬ 
fer  50,000  Zone  2  daily.  Must  be  alert,  sistent  award-winner,  seeks  reporter 
aggressive  and  fully  experienced  in  for  major  assignments,  copy  editor  with 
directing  a  retail  staff.  Excellent  salary  layout  experience.  Good  salary,  bene- 
plus  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Send  com-  fits  for  those  equal  to  the  challenge, 
plete  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  35,  Write  Charles  Rowe,  Editor,  The  Free 
Eklitor  &  Publisher.  I.ance-Star.  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  22401. 
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Display  Advertising 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
looking  for  a  new  opportunity  with  a 
progressive  growing  newspaper,  25,000 
circulation.  Live  and  work  in  the  finest 
country  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
a  valley  loaded  with  recreation,  a  Uni¬ 
versity,  attractive  residential  areas  and 
good  schools.  Include  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  combine  with  our  liberal  in¬ 
centive  program,  references  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  28,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  MAN  WE  WISH  TO  EMPLOY 
is  presently  working  on  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  has  a  minimum  of  three  years 
retail  advertising  experience,  and  is 
willing  to  advance  to  a  better  job  that 
offers  more  pay  and  a  brighter  future. 
WE  ARE  A  48,C00  CLASS  DAILY  that 
has  a  96-page,  4  color  press,  photo 
composition,  engraving  department, 
complete  layout  department  and  efficient 
dispatch  department.  All  this  is  geared 
to  help  the  salesman  sell  more  adver¬ 
tising. 

OUR  PAY  is  based  on  a  salary  with  a 
commission  that  is  far  above  average, 
and  we  have  a  liberal  profit-sharing 
plan,  credit  union,  hospitalization  and 
a  planned  personnel  advancement. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  and 
an  interview  please  contact  E'arl  L. 
Johnson,  Review-Journal,  737  No. 
Main,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  89101. 

WE  NEED  AN  AGGRESSIVE  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  Must  be  superior  in 
sales  and  layout  ability.  We  want  to 
grow.  Northern  Indiana  county-seat 
weekly.  Write  fully.  Box  40.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BEST  COPY  DESK 
IN  THE  COUNTRY 
Zone  2.  wants  man  who  can  make  the 
grade.  Box  3228,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KNOCK— KNOCK! 

lall  Zone  6  daily-shop-  Opportunities  are  available  now  for 

Prefer  some  experi-  copyreaders  on  progressive  MES 

1  and  ability  to  layout  newspai)er  in  one  of  nation's  fast- 

set  publication.  Right  est  growing  metropolitan  areas.  Ex- 

[  into  5-figure  income  cellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits, 

X  26,  Editor  &  Pub-  unsurpassed  facilities  (cultural,  ed¬ 

ucational,  recreational)  for  family 

- - — —  living,  and  a  chance  to  become 

experienced  to  work  “  dynamic  economy.  Write 

.  aTmanag^r  of  top 

Right  man  will  move  qualifications  to 

jn.  Ph :  TE  9-3057  or  _  i  i 

Editor  &  Publisher.  Personnel  Director 

-  DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS 

N — theater.  movies,  55  East  4th  Street 

irant.  N.Y.C.  experi-  pa^i  Minnesota  55101 

itor  &  Publisher. 


YOUR  KIND  OF  JOURNALISM? 
We're  looking  for  a  professional  who 
has  covered  city  hall  but  wants  to  get 
liehind  the  news,  to  interpret  and  to 
preilict.  This  key  spot  on  an  expanding 
1.3-man  staff  offers  latitude  in  deter¬ 
mining  assignments,  room  for  in-depth 
reporting,  freedom  of  writing,  and  an 
opiiortunity  for  a  future  move  into 
management.  We  became  the  country's 
sixth  largest  (50,000)  ABC  weekly 
group  by  pioneering  the  new  journal¬ 
ism  of  the  urban  suburban  field.  Com¬ 
plete  fringe  program  and  a  salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  If  this 
sounds  like  your  kind  of  journalism, 
write:  Charles  Hein.  Sun  Newspapers, 
4808  South  25.  Omaha.  Nehr,  68107. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  IX  ANTED 

Editorial 


If  YOU  are  a  .  .  . 

REPORTER 

with  a  demonstrated  ability  for  writing 
.  .  .  and  wish  for  the  challenge  and 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  greatness 
,  .  .  a  major  opening  is  available  for 
you  at  the : 

EUGENE  REGISTER-GUARD 
a  Missouri  University  Award  winning 
newspaper  with  more  than  50,000  circu¬ 
lation  evenings  and  Sunday  and  grow¬ 
ing  bigger  every  day. 

A  minimum  of  a  Bachelor’s  degree  is 
required  for  this  position  in  our  County 
Bureau.  You  would  work  in  association 
with  other  highly  trainerl  and  qualifierl 
newspaper  personnel.  Salary  of  $145 
per  week  to  start,  plus  liberal  vacation, 
retirement,  health  and  life  insurance 
programs  under  a  Guild  Contract. 

Eugene,  second  largest  city  in  Oregon 
and  home  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 
is  a  recognized  center  for  business, 
agriculture,  wood  products  and  recrea¬ 
tion.  In  Eugene,  you  would  have  the 
challenge  and  opportunity  to  make  an 
important  contribution  to  a  growing 
metropolitan  area  in  the  temperate- 
climate  State  of  Oregon.  You,  who  are 
qualified,  are  invited  to  make  written 
application  to  the: 

Personnel  Manager 

EUGENE  REGISTER-GUARD 

P.O.  Box  1232 
Eugene,  Oregon  97401 


NEED  CORRESPONDENTS 
Weekly  trade  paper  looking  for  news¬ 
men  interested  in  extra  income  through 
correspondence.  For  details.  write 
Robert  Finlay,  Automotive  News.  965 
E.  Jefferson,  Detroit,  Michigan,  48207. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  26,000  morning  in 
Rockies.  High  schooi,  smali  college, 
area  coverage.  Outstanding  recreation 
area.  Top  fringe  benefits.  Phone  col¬ 
lect:  Elxecutive  Editor  (AC  406)  792- 
8306. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order) 


4.tin(s  .  90e  per  line,  per  issue 

3-tinies  . $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 


Count  fire  sverape  words  per  line. 
3  tines  minimum 
(No  sbbreriations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Retpendents  onswerin9 
“Help  Wanted”  adi 

Do  not  tend  irreplaceable  clippinfs, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  adt 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


4-timts . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times . $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Boxholders'  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations  changes  your  classified 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classi¬ 
fied  is  $2.75  per  agate  line— $38.50  per 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SSO  Third  Avo.,  N.  V.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-70S0 


ASSOCIATE 
EDITOR 


Career  = 


opportunity  in 
employee  communi¬ 
cation  and  corporate 
public  relations  with  a  leading 
upstate  New  York  utility.  Good  growth 
potential  for  right  person.  Applicants  should 
have  college  degree  in  either  English  or  jour¬ 
nalism.  Holders  of  degrees  in  other  areas  will 
be  considered  if  exceptional  interest  in  writ¬ 
ing  can  be  demonstrated.  Some  newspaper 
experience  helpful  but  not 
necessary. 


Send  resume  with  salary  requirements  to: 

BOX  3242 

EDITOR  &  l^UBLISHER 


CITY  EDITOR — A  good,  permanent 
spot  is  now  open  for  an  experienced 
city  editor-reporter  on  one  of  the  B.  F. 
Shaw  Newspaiier  group  papers.  A  good 
salary  with  the  usual  fringe  benefits, 
plus  a  good  future  awaits  the  right 
man — or  woman.  Fine  community  in  | 
which  to  live  and  work.  Some  one  can  ' 
make  a  go^  connection  by  writing 
W.  J.  Carmichael.  The  Daily  Freeman- 
Journal,  Webster  City,  Iowa.  50595. 


DESK  MAN  for  midwest  university- 
capital  city  morning  daily.  We  ne^ 
someone  with  either  exiierience  or 
training  in  newspaper  work  (journal¬ 
ism  courses  might  do) ;  if  the  ex|>eri- 
ence  isn't  in  desk  work  we  will  train 
the  right  person.  40-hour  week,  good 
fringe  benefits,  salary  according  to  ex¬ 
perience.  Write  or  telephone  collect  to 
Earl  Dyer,  Executive  Elditor,  The 
Lincoln  Star,  Lincoln,  Neb.  68501. 


REPORTER — Southern  New  England 
imper  is  looking  for  reporter  with  1 
to  2  years  experience  to  cover  suburban 
area.  Fringe  benefits  include:  company 
hospitalization,  medical,  major  medical, 
life  insurance  and  retirement  plan. 
Send  resume  including  background  and 
salary  desired,  to  Box  3240,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN— Here's  your 
chance  to  work  on  a  fast-growing, 
lively  seven-day  paper  with  no  sacred 
cows.  The  San  Juan  Star  offers  top 
scale,  fringe  benefits  and  year-round 
sunshine  to  qualified  reporters  (must  be 
bilingual)  and  copy  editors.  'The  San 
Juan  Star,  Box  4187,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico.  Interviews  arranged  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  and  transportation  paid  to 
San  Juan. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  with  capability  to 
edit,  for  covering  schoolboy,  college 
and  Navy  sports  for  new  daily  in 
Brunswick,  Maine.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  man  on  the  way  up. 
Contact  John  N.  Cole,  The  Brunswick 
Record,  Brunswick,  Maine,  04011. 
(AC  207)  729-3311. 


WHERE  THE  ACTTION  IS— It’s  all 
hapiwning  in  the  suburbs.  Booming 
weekly  group  (circ.  60M)  in  N.J.  wants 
bright,  young  reporter-editor  on  the 
way  up.  We'll  give  you  the  chance  to 
report,  edit,  write  ^itorials  and  fea¬ 
tures,  layout,  etc.,  as  important  part 
of  young  team.  Build  a  reputation  here. 
Go^  pay.  benefits  and  opportunities 
with  growing  radio-newspaper  group. 
Box  3257,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  REPORTER— Small  daily 
in  North  Central  Ohio  has  opening  for 
young  man  interested  in  small  com¬ 
munity  offset  daily,  to  develop  as  an 
all-around  reporter-photographer.  J- 
training  or  some  experience  preferred. 
Expanding  staff.  Phone:  Jack  Brown, 
collect  (AC  419)  662-4271  or  663-7796 
evenings,  and  let’s  talk  it  over. 


CITY  EDITOR — Young  reporter  who 
wants  to  learn,  have  chance  to  gain 
experience,  responsibility  with  small 
daily.  Go<^  organization  with  fringe 
benefits.  Madera  (Calif.)  Daily  Tribune. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  man  we’re  looking  for  is  fairly 
young,  has  3  or  4  years  experience 
on  a  small  paper,  has  potential  for 
growth,  and  is  ready  for  the  chal¬ 
lenging  work  on  a  fast,  versatile 
10-man  desk  of  an  agregssive,  me¬ 
dium-sized  Chart  Area  2  p.m.  Sal¬ 
ary:  in  $7500  range  to  start.  We’re 
not  interested  in  hacks,  drifters,  or 
pe<g>le  with  problems.  But  if  you’re 
none  of  these — and  skillful  with  an 
editor’s  pencil — you’ll  find  our  pa¬ 
per  and  community  what  you’ve 
been  looking  for.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  12,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  READER 

Retirement  will  create  a  vacant  spot  on 
our  city  desk.  Do  you  have  the  back¬ 
ground  and  ambition  to  accept  the 
challenge  to  work  with  a  fast-moving, 
wide-a-wake  desk?  We  offer  you  oppor¬ 
tunity — excellent  fringe  benefits — and 
salary  based  on  your  experience.  Af¬ 
ternoon  daily  in  Zone  2.  Send  resumd 
in  confidence  to  Box  18,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR 

OPPORTUNITY 

Million  $$  privately  owned  Texas  com¬ 
pany — Publisher — Print  and  nationally 
distribute  its  own  publications.  Looking 
for  alert,  wide-awake  editor  for  monthly 
Negro  magazines.  (Husband-Wife  team 
acceptable).  Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  party  with  vision  and  willingness 
to  work.  Salary  and  bonus  arrangement 
almost  unlimited.  President  will  be  in 
New  York  for  interviews  around  Jan. 
15th.  Send  resume  to  Box  2267,  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas. 


COPY  READER — The  Cleveland  Press 
has  an  opening  on  the  rim  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  copy  editor-head  writer.  Send 
resum4  to  Associate  Editor,  The  Press, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44114. 


EXECUTIVE  POSmON 
City  editor  for  medium-sized  afternoon 
daily  in  Region  6,  with  editorial  staff 
or  approximately  40.  Must  have  back¬ 
ground  of  proven  administrative  ability 
and  be  capable  of  filling  top  editorial 
position  in  absence  of  managing  editor, 
who  is  approaching  retirement.  Excel¬ 
lent  starting  salary  with  unusual 
growth  opportunity.  Full  range  of 
company-paid  benefits.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  20,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
All  replies  held  strictly  confidential. 


EDITOR,  experienced  weekly  newspa¬ 
per.  Signal-Item,  Carnegie,  Pa.  15106. 


GENERAL  REPORTER — Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  growing  offset  daily  in 
Illinois.  Chance  to  gain  all  around  ex¬ 
perience  and  position  of  responsibility 
immediately.  We  are  trying  different 
and  new  newspaper  make-up  ideas,  and 
are  looking  for  people  who  can  learn — 
then  develop  their  own  thoughts.  Salary 
starts  at  $115  per  week  plus  benefits, 
and  will  pay  more  for  experience.  We 
are  a  young  group,  and  are  proud  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  do — and  are 
constantly  seeking  ways  to  improve. 
Our  work  Is  hard,  interesting,  and  fun. 
It  is  that  way  because  we  want  to  be 
best!  Reply  by  letter  to  Box  3184.  Edi¬ 
tor  £  Publisher,  giving  exi>erience. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR  —  Hartford. 
Connecticut  firm  seeking  talented  girl 
to  assist  publications  editor.  College 
graduate,  English  or  Journalism  major 
preferred.  Experience  in  editing,  lay¬ 
out.  etc.  Send  complete  resum4  to  Box 
32,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  WANTED 

Award-winning  suburban  weekly  needs 
managing  editor.  Prefer  ambitious 
young  man.  Send  resumi.  Yount.  West 
Hartford  News,  West  Hartford,  <3onn. 
06107. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  by  small- 
city  daily  in  the  sun  country  South¬ 
west.  Must  be  experienced,  able  to  take 
romplete  charge  of  six-man  department, 
know  make-up,  be  cost  conscious,  do 
some  writing,  head  writing,  have  an 
idea  for  feature  and  promotions  oc¬ 
casionally.  Prefer  family  man  who 
would  appreciate  wholesomeness  of 
small  city  (28,000)  living,  where  we 
have  good  schools,  good  churches,  and 
pleasant  living  conditions.  Must  be  able 
to  work  with  other  departments  and 
have  a  record  of  dependability  into 
which  vve  can  inquire.  Growing  news¬ 
paper  with  plans  for  expansion,  a  com¬ 
munity  booster.  Want  a  man  who  can 
work  on  Management  Team,  will  pay  to 
$9,0C0  but  expect  ME  who  is  worth 
that  much.  Write  Box  14.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  with  strong  photo, 
news  writing  and  editing  background 
for  top  offset  weekly  outside  Portland. 
Hoyt,  News-Times,  Forest  Grove,  Ore¬ 
gon  97116.  (AC  503)  357-3181. 


NEWSMAN,  capable  of  heading  6-man 
staff,  wanted  for  Midwest  afternoon 
daily,  6,300  circulation.  Good  opening 
for  man  with  basic  news  experience 
seeking  more  responsible  iiosition  and 
owJortunity  to  participate  in  community 
life.  Box  34,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


REPORTER — yes,  good  reporters  are 
hard  to  find,  but  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  better  opportunity  than  exists 
with  us  for  the  good  repiorter  who  is 
interested  and  wants  to  live  in  a  top 
grade  city  in  Region  6.  Tell  us  what 
you  are  looking  for  and  we  will  spell 
out  the  opportunities  in  detail.  If  you 
have  health,  enthusiasm,  imagination 
and  are  of  good  character,  send  us  a 
resume.  All  replies  held  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  4,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


REPORTER— If  you’re  fast,  accurate 
and  objective,  you’ll  fit  neatly  into 
plans  to  continue  giving  our  city  of 
75,000  near  N.Y.C.  an  outstanding  local 
newspaper.  Hbccellent  pay.  hours  and 
benefits.  Box  10.  Editor  £  Publisher. 
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HKLP  W  ANTED 

Editorial 

READY  TOI^VE  UP?  . 

Are  you  now  on  a  small  <laily  news-  [ 
paiier  ?  Do  you  now  feel  you  have 
reache<l  the  i»eak  of  your  |)erformance  ' 
there?  If  so  we  are  looking  for  you.  ' 
Where?  A  metro|K>litan  7-<iay  morning  1 
newsi>ai>er,  in  Chart  Area  8,  is  expand- 
ing  its  oi>erationa  and  has  oi>enings  for  t 
Qualihetl  young  i>eople  for  all  tyi>e8  of 
employment  in  the  n»*ws  department —  | 
reiK>rters,  copy  e«litors,  e<iitorial  j 
writers,  si>ecial  writers.  Give  us  your  , 
ccmiplete  academic  and  working  experi-  I 
ence  in  first  letter  to  Box  3ir)4,  Editor  ' 
&  Publisher.  Salaries  l>etter-than-aver-  | 
age.  (^>od  lienefits  and  i>ension  pro-  ; 
gram,  excellent  living  conditions. 


Editorial 

REPORTER  6,000  p.m.  daily.  Some 
exi>erience  preferretl,  but  will  consider 
beginner.  Daily  News.  Greenville. 
Mich.  488.'58. 

REPORTER  NEEDED  for  expanding 
14,000  daily  in  university-centere<l  com¬ 
munity  near  large  industrial  metrot)oli- 
tan  area  in  Zone  5.  Some  exi>erience 
desire4l.  Competitive  starting  salary, 
company-paid  fringe  I»enefit8.  opi>or- 
tunity  for  advancement.  Box  22,  Ealitor 
&  Publisher. 


POLICE.  CITY  HALL  REPORTER.  ' 
for  lO.OCO  circ.  p.m.  daily.  Plenty  of  | 
variety  in  work — op|K>rtunity  for  ad- 
vancement  —  gooil  fringe  benefits.  I 
Write:  Jack  Howey.  Managing  E^l., 
Daily  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  8".  Peru,  I 
Ind..  46970,  giving  resume  an<l  salary  | 
requirements:  or  call  (AC  317)  473- 
6641.  ! 


SPORTS  WRITER— 16,000  p.m.  daily 
Southern  Va.  Concentrate  on  local 
8iK>rt8  coverage.  <j<KKi  fringe  benefits ; 
congenial  statT.  Box  24,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Operators-Machinists 

TTS  OPERATORS  —  Unjustified  tape 
operation,  6U  words  per  minute  com- 
l>etency.  Scale  $162.00.  Top  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write:  W.  Stremming,  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency,  Inc.,  605  Kapiolani 
Blvd.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96801. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— 6-day  daily. 
Contact  Bob  Vellenga,  The  News- 
Herald,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  44094.  (AC 
216)  942-2100.  An  Equal  Opiiortunity 
Employer. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  model  33^ 
Must  be  competent  ads.  jobs,  1*4 
galleys  straight  matter  hour.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Good  wage.  Permanent.  Ritzville 
Journal-Times,  Ritzville,  Washington, 
99169. 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Printers 

GOOD  WORKING  FOREMAN  wante<l 
orie«te<l  to  offset;  some  letterpress 
Six  weeklies  iirinted  on  web  offset  in 
our  plant :  much  commercial  work.  Pay 
high,  what  you’re  worth.  Permanent. 
Courier,  Gibson  City,  Illinois  60936. 

WANTED:  TOP-FLIGHT  PRINTER 
Apply  or  write  to: 

Fayette  Tribune,  Oak  Hill.  W.  Va.  25901 

WORKING  FOREMAN  needetl  by 
small,  growing  afternoon  daily.  Real 
opportunity!  Daily  Record,  Dunn,  N.C. 
28334. 


REPORTER  who  likes  to  dig  for  news 
and  writing  in  dei>th.  We  need  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  ready  to  move  up  to  one 
of  the  top  assignment  s|K>ts  on  our 
staff.  Zone  2.  p.m.  daily  -50,000  plus. 
Benefits.  Box  5.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  NEEDED  to  roun<l  out  j 
staff  of  one  of  South's  top  neswpaiwr 
combinations.  Good  pay — excellent 
fringe  benefits  -secure  future  for  re- 
imrter  with  exi>erience  to  do  the  job  1 
in  a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  ; 
170.000.  The  State  Capital — home  of  j 
LSU  ...  an  ideal  community  in  which  j 
to  work.  College  graduate  preferred.  I 
W'rite:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell.  Per-  ! 
sonnel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  .\dvocate,  j 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70821,  giving 
full  details  of  experience. 


SPORTS  WRITER  with  a  flair  and  \ 
preference  for  makeup,  to  lay  out 
pages  and  do  some  writing  for  a  Chart 
Area  2  me<lium-size<l  paiier  whose 
siK>rt8  section  is  one  of  the  liest  any¬ 
where.  Fine  op|K>rtunity  for  a  man 
who  is  currently  on  a  small  pa|>er  and 
is  ready  for  the  challenge  of  working 
with  an  aggressive  5-man  sports  staff 
on  a  lively  pajier  in  the  55,000-60,000 
class.  Send  complete  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  your  work  to  Box  33,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WOM BIN’S  NEWS  REPORTER  wanted 
by  So.  Central  Pa.  newspaper.  Must 
have  had  experience  of  at  least  5  years. 
Good  salary  and  hours;  la-nsion  plan 
and  usual  fringe  benefits.  Bo.x  30,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

We’re  looking  for  a  bright,  ag¬ 
gressive,  knowle<)geable,  reasonably 
young  siK>rts  man  to  be  the  spark¬ 
plug  on  a  medium-sized  Northeast¬ 
ern  p.m.  for  a  5-man  staff  already 
producing  one  of  the  best  sports  | 

sections  in  the  East.  He  should  he 
well-grounded  in  all  major  .sixrrts,  i 

have  a  flair  for  imaginative  layout, 
write  crisply  and  authoritatively,  ! 

and  be  a  leader.  An  unusual  op-  ' 

liortunity  for  the  right  man,  pos¬ 
sibly  an  ambitious  small-paper 
simrts  editor  ready  to  move  up. 
Send  complete  resume  and  samplee 
of  work  to  Box  8,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  REPORTER— We  need  an  ex-  ! 
perienceil  reporter  to  write  sports  with  t 
knowledge  of  sports  page  layout;  also 
needs  to  know  to  handle  Associated 
Press  wire.  Send  resume,  work  sam¬ 
ples,  salary  requirements.  Etiitor,  The 
Herald-Times.  Manitowoc.  Wise.,  54220. 


WRITERS.  ARTISTS  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Editor, 
PO  Box  530,  N.  Hollywood,  Calif.  916u3 

M  iscellan  eou  s 

ANY  ADVENTURE  LEBT?  ...  we 
have  opportunities  in  offset  and  letter- 
press  papers,  all  departments,  from 
management  to  mail  room.  If  you  want 
to  go  places  with  a  fast-moving  firm 
and  are  bored  with  routine  .  .  .  tell 
us  about  it. 

E.  NEAL  EATON  &  ASSOCIATES 
407  Westgate  Drive 
Park  Forest.  Illinois  60466 

Offset  Personnel 

MANAGER-SALESMAN  for  web  off¬ 
set  printing  division  of  Area  3  pub-  ! 
lishing  Arm.  Goss  Community  press  ! 
now  running  newspapers,  circulars,  i 
Salary  and  potential  commissions  range  ' 
well  into  five  figures.  Excellent  bene-  ^ 
fits,  working-living  conditions.  Write  j 
Box  3213,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  ' 


There  are  a  number  of  employment 
and  advancement  opportunities  with  the 
Donrey  Media  Group  in  both  offset  and 
letterpress  production.  Donrey  operates 
newspapers  in  six  states.  Write  Per¬ 
sonnel,  P.O.  Box  1359,  Ft.  Smith, 
Arkansas.  Include  resume  and  salary 
requirements.  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  news  writing 
ability  for  offset  daily.  Must  know 
darkroom.  References,  work  sample. 
Write:  Publisher,  Herald,  Williston, 
N.  Dak..  58801. 

Press  Room 

PRESS-STEREO  FOREIMAN  for  18.000 
ABC  evening  daily  in  eastern  Ohio. 
Must  have  experience  with  Goss  Uni¬ 
tubular  Press.  6-man  press-stereo  de¬ 
partment;  fully-equipped  new  modern 
plant.  Fringe  benefits  include  vacation, 
hospitalization,  life  insurance  and  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  A  Brush-Moore  newspaper. 
Write  giving  resume  of  experience  to 
G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher,  East  Liverixiol, 
Ohio,  Review  43920. 

WANT^l  I  r 

Pressman  Journeyman  (Combination 
Shop).  Days.  Steady  situation.  Inquire 
Pressroom  Foreman,  Rome  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel,  136  N.  James  St.,  Rome,  N.Y. 
13440. 

Printers 

NEW  ME3CICO  SEMI-WEEKLY  job 
shop  needs  printer  and  operator.  (1-4, 
TTS  equipped.  Good  living  conditions. 
Growing.  Call  Carter  Waid,  Belen, 
N.M.  87002. _ 

COMPOSITOR  for  prize-winning  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  Minnesota  resort  coun¬ 
try.  Some  offset  experience  preferred, 
but  not  necessary.  Excellent  wages, 
fringe  benefits.  Pope  County  Tribune, 
Glenwood,  Minnesota  S6334. 

WANTED— CXIMPOSITOR:  display  ad- 
vertising-make-up.  The  Virginian,  Cov¬ 
ington,  Va.  24426. 

FLOORMAN,  exi>erienced  in  ad  make- 
op.  Ideal  working  conditions,  fringe 
benefits,  good  pay  scale  on  semi-weekly 
in  growing,  progressive  community  of 
6,S00.  Write  or  call:  Ernest  Eschbach, 
North  Manchester  (Ind.)  News-Journal. 


Public  Relatums 

EDITOR  for  Public  Information  Office 
staff  at  rapidly  growing  university  in 
'  Ohio.  Position  requires  creative  and 
I  responsible  person  with  newspaper  ex- 
I  perience.  Job  involves  writing  news 
releases,  compiling  information  and 
news  media  liaison.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Director  of 
Public  Information,  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio,  45701. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSOCIATE 
Show  biz  entity  in  Area  6  is  looking 
for  a  facile  writer  with  newspaper 
background.  College  degree  preferred. 
Aggressive  company,  liberal  fringe 
benefits.  We  require  your  specific  start¬ 
ing  salary  needs  along  with  complete 
resume.  Send  to:  Box  3214,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


IVY  LEAGUE  UNIVERSITY  has 
public  information  writing  opening  for 
individual  with  minimum  of  five  years 
newspaper,  wire  service  or  PR  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  be  able  to  research  and 
I  write  news  and  feature  material  on  a 
variety  of  educational  subjects.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Write 
full  details  of  experience  and  educa¬ 
tional  background  to  Box  3252,  Ealitor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  TRAINEIE 
Railroad  needs  beginner  in  PR  depart¬ 
ment.  Good  opportunity.  Prefer  J-grad. 
Box  3248,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Assistant  director  for  a  growing  col¬ 
lege  PR  department.  Must  l>e  able  to 
produce  hard  news  and  features  for 
college  publications  and  news  bureau, 
including  s|x>rts  stories.  A  minimum 
of  two  years  reportorial  experience 
preferretl.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  Richanl  K.  Brunner, 
Publicity  Dept.,  Muhlenlierg  College, 
Allentown,  Pa.  18104. 


Sales  Specialists 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


COMPUTER  TYPESETTING 
SYSTEMS  SALES 

The  world’s  foremost  manufacturer  of  computer  type¬ 
setting  systems  offers  several  key  positions  to  qualified 
sales  specialists. 

Thorough  knowledge  of  hot  metal  and  photographic 
typesetting  machinery,  production  methods,  and  automatic 
typesetting  will  be  required. 

Must  be  capable  of  communicating  ■with  publishers,  pro¬ 
duction  executives  and  operating  personnel. 

Remuneration  definitely  in  line  with  top  performance 
required. 

Send  reply  with  resume  to: 

V.  B.  Morrison 
Marketing  Mgr. 

Compugrraphic  Corp. 

90  Main  Street 
Reading,  Mass.  01867 
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Situstlons  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 


Circulation 


Production 


Office/manaKer/assistant/ secretary 


CM.  now  employed,  seeks  relocation  in 


Nineteen  years’  experience  in  Industrial  !  Zones  .1-4-6  or  8:  28  years'  exiierience 
Relations  for  Publishers’  Association.  ,  ALL  phases.  Strong  on  promotion. 
Resume  on  request.  Willing  to  relocate.  (Merchant,  mail,  motor  routes).  Ex- 


Box  3196.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Seek  challenge  leading  to  this  position. 
18  years’  newspaper  business  office 
managerial  experience.  BS  in  account¬ 
ing.  Box  19.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  —  experiencecl. 
metro  to  weekly :  hot  metal,  offset. 
Conservative  spending.  E.xcellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  36.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANY  GOOD  YEARS  of  newspaper 
departmental  management  liehind  and 
ahead.  We1l-rounde<l  ex|K>sure.  with  ac¬ 
cents  on  dollars  and  cents  side  and 
promotion.  Seek  good  opportunity.  Size 
no  problem.  Desire  to  advance  stymierl 
by  family  ownership.  Box  31.  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSMAN 

Currently  five-figure  advertising 
executive  with  nationally  known 
retailer,  seeks  return  to  more  mean¬ 
ingful  world  of  daily  newspapering. 
More  than  16  years  with  eastern 
dailies  from  50.00U  to  60U.000; 
mostly  as  city  editor,  news  editor, 
managing  editor  or  publisher’s  as¬ 
sistant.  Solid  background  in  all 
newsroom  oiwrations.  supported  by 
broad  working  knowledge  of  me¬ 
chanical,  circulation,  a<lvertising  and 
chain  management.  Strongest  on 
staff  development,  local  coverage, 
bright  makeup,  sales  promotion  and 
cost  control. 

Offers  energy,  ambition,  leadership 
and  loyalty. 

Seeks  top  editorial  or  key  manage¬ 
ment  spot  on  mo<lerate  sized  a.m. 
or  p.m.  Elastern  Seaboard  preferred 
but  not  a  must.  Timing  not  urgent. 
Good  writer,  gixid  health  (40),  good 
family,  top  references. 

Box  1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  FINANCIAL 

EXECUTIVE 

with  no  opportunity  for  further  ad¬ 
vancement  in  present  position,  is  avail¬ 
able  to  discuss  current  openings  at 
Treasurer,  or  comparable,  level.  Can 
offer  full  background  and  proven  rec¬ 
ord  in  Metropolitan  Daily  and  Sunday 
operations.  Qualified  in  Taxes,  Budget¬ 
ing.  Forecasting,  Systems  and  Data 
Processing.  Box  26,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Advertising  Promotion 

ADVERTISING 
PROMOTION  MANAGED 
14  years’  exi>erience  with  top  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  and  national  newspaper  chain. 
Keen  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  promotion  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Award-winning  sales  presenta¬ 
tions  built  on  extensive  marketing  and 
research  background.  M.S..  B.B.A.  Will 
relocate.  Available  now!  Box  9,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Circulation 

AWARD-WINNING  CM  11.000  daily 
seeks  relocation.  Prefers  Michigan  but 
will  go  anywhere  if  the  position  is 
right.  Write  or  call.  Russell  R.  Zavitz, 
1515  Oakwood  Dr..  Albert  Lean,  Minn. 
56007.  Ph.  (AC  607)  373-2172. 

CIRCULATTON  DIRECTOR  —  well 
known,  highly  successful.  Discreetly 
seeks  good  spot  on  75,000  or  larger 
paper.  Age.  experience,  background, 
ability — all  toi>s.  Proof  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  Box  3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONALLY  KNOWN  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  30  years’  experience  covering 
every  conceivable  circulation  situation, 
desires  to  relocate  with  aggressive  or¬ 
ganization.  Minimum  salary:  $20,000. 
Box  3216,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


I>erienced  on  small  and  large  dailies. 
Box  21.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MR.  PUBLI8^ER :  Anticipate  a  change 
in  your  circulation  department?  Very 
aggressive  CM  desires  directorship  or 
assistantship  on  40,000  upwards  daily, 
coastal  areas.  Zones  1.  2,  3.  Available 
for  MDPA  convention.  February.  Your 
confidence  respecte<l.  Please  contact 
Box  23,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

MANAGEIR  or  top  sales  position.  Excel¬ 
lent  sales  and  management  references. 
Box  39,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER-ORIENTED 
ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 
25  Years'  Experience 
Plans  to  resign  shortly  as  President  of 
small  New  Jersey  ad  agency.  Seeks 
challenging  position  with  newspaper, 
retail,  or  industry,  in  Florida.  Box  29, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR:  Make  a  New  Year’s  resolu¬ 
tion  to  improve  your  newspaper  by 
adding  this  top-flight  editor  to  your 
staff.  He  will  bring  know-how  and  top 
references  from  prestige  paper  where  I 
he  is  a  news  executive  with  a  highly-  | 
successful  record.  Box  3192,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR,  34,  family,  seeks  top  spot  on 
medium-small  daily  to  apply  13  years’ 
all-around  experience.  Box  3179,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  medium  to  large  daily 
that  demands  quality  along  with  speed.  ^ 
Presently  editor,  copy  editor  highgrade  i 
weekly.  J-grad,  early  40’s,  married.  ! 
Box  3226,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

NEED  SUMMER  STAFFER?  Uni¬ 
versity  senior,  managing  editor  5.000  . 
college  daily.  Strong  reporting.  layout.  I 
editing,  headlines,  photography.  Ag-  ! 
gressive,  clever,  flexible,  excit^  with 
journalism.  Available  June  15-Sept.  5.  ' 
Box  3217,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

PROVOCA'nVE  WRITER,  83,  desires 
general  assignment  or  sports  spot.  ' 
Needs  editorial  freedom.  No  pikers, 
please.  S.R.,  128  Moulson  St.,  Roches-  ' 
ter.  N.Y.  14621.  Call  716-467-9769. 

TELEXJRAPH  EDITOR,  metropolitan  I 
daily ;  experienced  all  phases.  Young  | 
!  family  man.  Happy  now  but  looking 
for  new  challenge.  Box  3239,  Editor  I 
St  Publisher,  | 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  big-city  morn¬ 
ing  seeks  executive  responsibilities 
smaller  city.  Zones  1,  2  or  3.  Box  3251, 
EMitor  St  Publisher. 

COUNTY-SEAT  REPORTER,  who  has 
served  apprenticeship  with  medium¬ 
sized  papers,  now  wishes  challenge  of 
metropolitan  daily.  Over  2  years’  solid 
experience,  married,  27,  veteran,  J- 
liberal  arts  degree.  Clips,  resume,  ex¬ 
cellent  references  on  request.  Box  3243, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN,  editor- 
writer,  44.  Exi>erienced  copy  editing, 
layout,  makeup,  supplements,  city  desk, 
metropolitan  dailies.  Now  assistant 
Sunday  e<litor;  also  complete  charge 
Sunday  supplement.  Top  writer,  trav¬ 
eled.  Seeks  interesting  challenge.  Box 
16,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER  for  college  or  bus¬ 
iness  publication.  ’66  J-grad,  23,  fe¬ 
male,  go-getter  with  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence:  wire  editor,  religious  ^itor,  e<lu- 
cational  beat,  city  hall,  court  house, 
in-depth  articles,  features.  Competent 
page  make-up,  Siting,  headline  writ¬ 
ing.  Published  short  story  writer.  Box 
43,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MAN  to  assist  in  news 
department,  Philadelphia  area.  Bo.x 
17,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

TOP-FLIGHT  ex-Hearst,  ex-Scripps 
Howard  man  available  day  or  night 
for  free  lance  assignments  N.Y.  area. 
Clayton  Willis,  300  E.  46th  St..  N.Y.C. 
(212)  867-9868. 

EDITORS:  If  you  want  to  build  up 
your  senator,  congressman,  or  dump 
him,  let  me  cover  him  like  poison  gas 
for  you  in  Washington;  also  solid  cov¬ 
erage  affecting  your  area ;  reasonable. 
Reply  Box  27,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COPY— Reliable  cov¬ 
erage  for  dailies  and  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Richard  R.  Haratine,  1316  State 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17107.  (AC  717) 
233-7820. 


PRODUCnON  MANAGER 
Scientifically  oriente<l;  broad  supervi¬ 
sory  experience.  Excellent  overall  expo¬ 
sure:  heavy  composition.  Currently  pro¬ 
duction  staff  large  metro.  40.  family, 
college.  Strictest  confidence.  Box  6. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

PUBLICA’nONS  EDITOR.  PR  officer, 
college  or  association.  J-grad,  13-year 
magazine,  book,  public  relations,  news¬ 
paper,  photography  background.  Family. 
Box  3204,  Eklitor  St  Publisher. 

TRADE  MAGAZINE  EDITOR,  35,  sty¬ 
mied  by  present  management,  seeks 
challenging  public  relations  or  publica¬ 
tions  position.  Eleven  years’  experience 
on  leading  magazines — promotion,  pro¬ 
duction,  layout,  writing — plus  extensive 
travel,  public  contact.  Current  salary : 
$13,500.  Box  13,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


State - 


Classification. 


-Zip  Code- 


^  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  dally 

I  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  | 

g  Mail  to:  | 

I  IDITOR  ft  PUBLISHtR  •  ISO  Third  AvesM  •  New  Yerk,  New  Yerh  INRR  ■ 
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Press  Freedom 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


ernment,  under  the  pretext  of 
national  security,  broke  its 
promise  not  to  interfere  with 
the  press,  jailed  two  leading 
editors,  Tofazzal  Hossain  and 
Shorish  Kashmiri,  and  seized 
Hossain’s  printing  plant.  When 
the  courts  ruled  this  seizure  il¬ 
legal,  the  Government  used  its 
emergency  powers  to  extend  it. 

The  Pakistan  Government  has 
denied  Pakistani  journalists  the 
right  to  travel  abroad  by  with¬ 
holding  foreign  exchange.  It  has 
also  declined  to  normalize  press 
relations  with  India,  in  spite  of 
the  Tashkent  agreement  and  in 
spite  of  a  unilateral  offer  by 
India  to  restore  pre-war  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  most  brutal  attempt  to 
intimidate  the  press  and  silence 
criticism  took  place  in  the 
Lebanon,  w'here  the  editor  and 
*  publisher  of  Al  Hayat  and  the 
Daily  Star,  Kamel  Mrowa,  was 
assassinated  in  his  office.  Mrowa 

(was  known  as  an  independent 
editor  who  covered  the  Arab 
I  world  well  and  was  critical  of 

the  policies  of  President  Nasser 
<  of  Egypt 

^  Burma  remains  a  black  spot 

f  for  press  freedom.  Ten  Chinese 

I  and  Indian  newspapers  have 

I  been  closed  down  by  the  Govern- 

«  ment  and  Burmese  members  of 

I  the  International  Press  Insti- 

I  tute,  among  them  Executive 

»  Board  member  U  Sein  Win,  are 

kept  in  prison  without  trial. 

The  press  situation  in  Brazil 
and  Argentina,  the  two  largest 
Latin  American  countries,  is  the 
cause  of  growing  concern.  In 
Brazil  military  government  has 
allowed  repressive  measures 
against  critical  voices  and  pre¬ 
vented  free  reporting  so  that 
constitutionally  guaranteed 
press  freedom  was  becoming 
merely  permissive.  Now  it  has 
drafted  a  press  law  so  framed 
that  newspapermen  who  report 
freely  or  criticize  openly  may 
risk  severe  penalties  for  “dis¬ 
torting  the  truth”,  for  “reveal¬ 
ing  confidential  matters”  or  for 
“offending  public  morality.” 

Incidents  in  Argentina  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  press  law  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Government  will 
show  the  same  repressive  atti¬ 
tude  as  Brazil’s  elastically- 
worded  and  far-reaching  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Positive  developments  can  be 
noted  in  Bolivia  and  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic.  The  new  Bolivian 
Government  has  closed  down 
government-owned  newspapers 
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which  were  regarded  as  propa¬ 
ganda  sheets  and  has  promised 
to  indemnify  the  owner  of  Los 
Tiempos,  whose  plant  was  de¬ 
stroyed  under  the  former  re¬ 
gime.  In  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  newspapers  are  again  pub¬ 
lished  and  circulated  freely 
following  the  end  of  the  civil 
war. 

In  general,  press  conditions 
in  Africa,  apart  from  the  change 
in  Ghana,  have  remained  much 
the  same.  Arbitrary  actions 
against  journalists  and  news¬ 
papers,  arrests  expulsions  and 
seizures  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  many  of  the  new  nations  and 
the  number  of  such  incidents 
tends  to  indicate  a  rising  trend. 
A  new  feature  is  that  Commun¬ 
ist  correspondents  are  now  also 
hit  by  these  measures.  Political 
upheavals  add  to  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  for  journalists. 
In  the  Congo  and  Uganda,  press 
conditions  have  taken  a  definite 
turn  for  the  worse. 

The  censorship  imposed  by  the 
Smith  Government  has  been 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  Rho¬ 
desian  press.  While  it  could  not 
prevent  censorship,  it  won  a 
legal  battle  to  force  it  into  the 
open:  a  recent  issue  of  a  Salis¬ 
bury  newspaper  carried  more 
white  space  than  print.  The 
Smith  Government  has  also 
made  use  of  expulsions  and  fre¬ 
quently  of  seizures  to  stop  criti¬ 
cal  reporting. 

The  South  African  Govern¬ 
ment  made  world  headlines  by 
refusing  visas  to  US.  journalists 
who  wanted  to  accompany  Sena¬ 
tor  Kennedy  on  his  visit.  It  also 
refused  to  renew  the  visa  of  the 
New  York  Times  correspondent. 
However,  Lawrence  Gander,  who 
was  barred  from  travel  abroad 
in  1965,  has  had  his  passport 
restored  to  him. 

The  borders  of  press  freedom 
in  Asia  have  as  mentioned  ear¬ 
lier,  been  broadened  through 
events  in  Indonesia.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  emer¬ 
gency  regulations  exist  in  most 
Asian  countries.  The  press  is 
subject  to  these  regulations  and 
everything  depends  on  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  imple¬ 
mented. 

This  varies  from  country  to 
country,  depending  upon  nation¬ 
al  tradition,  political  atmosphere 
and  the  attitude  of  governments. 
Thus  the  Pakistan  Government 
uses  its  regulations  to  prevent 
factual  reporting  as  well  as 
criticism,  while  in  India,  despite 
the  existence  of  similar  regula¬ 
tions,  the  press  feels  free  both 
to  report  and  to  criticize  freely. 

Tension  caused  by  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war  has  had  an  unavoid¬ 
able  effect  on  the  Asian  press 
but  has  not,  so  far,  restricted 
the  working  conditions  of  the 


press  in  non-communist  coun¬ 
tries  with  the  exception  of  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  In  the  latter 
country.  Western  correspondents 
are  barred  on  principle.  In 
South  Vietnam,  correspondents’ 
coverage  of  the  war  itself  is 
extensive  and  allows  the  outside 
world  to  form  a  detailed  picture 
of  military  and  political  events. 

Turning  to  Europe  again, 
there  were  expectations  of  a 
change  towards  press  freedom 
that  have  not  been  fulfilled.  The 
new  press  law  introduced  in 
March  in  Spain  did  away  with 
direct  censorship  but  retained 
enough  restrictions  to  keep  the 
press  in  line.  Several  papers 
which  tested  the  new  laws  have 
been  seized.  Although  some 
criticism  is  allowed  and  report¬ 
ing  is  freer,  Spain  has  a  long 
way  to  go  before  it  can  claim 
the  same  press  freedom  as  other 
countries  in  Western  Europe. 

In  Greece,  harsh  sentences 
against  journalists  caused  un¬ 
easiness.  The  editor  of  a  weekly 
paper  was  sentenced  to  five 
months’  imprisonment  for  de¬ 
faming  the  King  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  daily  To  Vima 
received  five  months  for  defa¬ 
mation  of  the  authorities.  Pos¬ 
sibly  more  disturbing  than  the 
jail  sentences,  however,  was  the 
removal  by  the  courts  of  the 
papers’  right  to  duty-free  news¬ 
print  for  a  fixed  period.  Three 
journalists,  members  of  the 
Greek  Press  Association,  were 
sentenced  to  two  years’  imprison¬ 
ment  for  incitement  to  sedition, 
while  47  others  got  from  four  to 
18  months  for  the  same  offense. 

The  seven  and  a  half  year 
sentence  meted  out  under  the 
harsh  provisions  of  the  Turkish 
Criminal  Code  to  the  Ankara 
journalist  Attila  Bartinlioglu 
was  quashed  by  the  appeal  court. 
Sadi  Alkilic,  sentenced  to  six 
years  and  three  months  for  a 
newspaper  article  regarded  as 
communist  propaganda  is  still 
in  prison. 

Hopes  of  a  more  liberal  policy 
towards  the  press  in  communist 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
were  not  realized. 

In  Jugoslavia,  Mihajlo  Mihai¬ 
lov  who  put  his  constitutional 
rights  to  the  test  by  proposing 
an  independent  newspaper  the 
Free  Voiee  was  sentenced  to  a 
year  in  prison.  Five  of  his 
friends  who  made  a  second  at¬ 
tempt  to  publish  the  paper  were 
promptly  arrested.  In  Poland, 
the  “New  York  Times”  corre¬ 
spondent  David  Halberstam  was 
expelled. 

An  indication  of  governmental 
feeling  that  a  too  subservient 
press  may  not,  after  all,  be  satis¬ 
factory,  came  from  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  where  a  new  press  law 
was  introduced  in  October 


making  it  a  duty  of  the  bureauc¬ 
racy  to  make  information  avail¬ 
able  to  the  press  and  to  reply  to 
criticism. 

Finally,  one  cannot  leave  the 
subject  of  press  freedom  with¬ 
out  mentioning  one  specific  de¬ 
velopment  which  has  increas¬ 
ingly  occupied  the  press  of  the 
democratic  world  during  the 
past  year:  rising  costs  and 
parallel  economic  concentration 
threaten  the  existence  of  many 
newspapers  and  public  opinion 
is  increasingly  concerned  at  the 
danger  to  press  freedom  by 
newspaper  monopolies. 

The  closure  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  merger  ; 
of  the  London  Times  with  the  i 
Sunday  Times  dramatically 
underscore  the  urgency  of  this  ^ 
problem. 

Many  suggestions  have  been 
made  to  help  a  varied  and  inde¬ 
pendent  press  to  survive  but 
opinions  are  widely  divided  and 
nobody  has  yet  been  able  to 
point  to  an  acceptable  solution. 
The  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
press  itself  seems  to  be  that  i 
government  interference  is  un¬ 
wanted  and  dangerous. 

• 

Speidel  Newspapers’ 
Publishers  Changed 

Reno,  Nev. 

Publisher  changes  became  ef¬ 
fective  January  1  in  three  cities 
where  Speidel  newspapers  are 
published. 

Charles  H.  Stout,  president  of 
Speidel  Newspapers  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  these  changes: 

At  the  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.) 
Journal,  Clifford  J.  Nuhn  re¬ 
tired  for  reasons  of  health  and 
was  succeeded  as  publisher  by 
Edward  J.  Quilla,  who  had  been 
publisher  of  the  Visalia  (Calif.) 
Times-Delta. 

Arthur  F.  Wollenhaupt,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  .succeeds  Nuhn  as 
president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  company  and  as  a 
director  of  Speidel  Newspapers 
Inc. 

In  Visalia,  John  Brackett  suc¬ 
ceeded  Quilla  as  publisher  and 
continued  as  editor. 

In  Reno,  Rollan  D.  Melton, 
managing  editor  of  the  Reno 
Evening  Gazette  for  three  years, 
succeeded  Charles  G.  Murray  as 
publisher,  but  Murray  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  editorial  director  of 
the  10  Speidel  newspapers  in 
eight  states,  and  as  president  of 
Reno  Newspapers  Inc.,  and  vice- 
president  of  Speidel  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

Another  Speidel  change  was 
the  appointment  of  William  L. 
Eginton  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Iowa  City  (Iowa)  Press- 
Citizen,  succeeding  Edwin  B. 
Green  who  retired  for  health 
reasons. 
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The  plot  to  bury  die  BeD  S^^^^stem 


We’re  going  underground.  Bit  by 
;  bit  we’re  burying  our  telephone  lines 
i  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  give 
!  you  better  service. 

I  Our  purpose  is  not  just  to  unclutter 
I  the  landscape,  although  neighbor¬ 


hoods  look  neater.  Underground 
cables  are  rarely  affected  by  storms. 
And  they’re  never  kayoed  by  falling 
limbs  or  wayward  autos. 

Our  service  is  good  but  we  keep 
trying  to  make  it  better.  And  ourselves 


more  welcome  than  ever  around  your 
home.  Going  underground  is  one  part 
of  that  effort.  We  may  be  the  only 
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1966-67  SCRIPPS-HOWAR 
FOUNDATION  AWARDS 


.  -  =  The  1966-67  Scripps-Howard  Founda- 

tion  Awards  have  as  their  objective  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of  jour¬ 
nalism  through  education  and  research. 

They  embrace  the  period  Aug.  1,  1966 
through  July  31,  1967,  and  focus  on  the 
broad  field  of  communications. 

They  are  an  extension  of  the  compe¬ 
tition  first  conducted  in  1965-66.  A  new 
classification— Journalism-Graphic  Arts 
—has  been  substituted  for  Awards  for  Best  Interviews.  The 
Municipal  Government  Coverage  classification,  while  the  title 
is  the  same,  has  been  broadened  through  a  gift  from  Robert 
P.  Scripps,  vice  chairman  of  the  Edward  W.  Scripps  Trust, 
to  include  a  plaque  to  be  known  as  the  Roy  W.  Howard  Award 
and  a  top  cash  grant  of  $2,500.  The  awards  announced  for 
the  1966-67  period  are: 

ROY  W.  HOWARD  AND  MARGARET  ROHE  HOWARD  AWARDS 

Five  scholarships  available  to  young  men  and  women  seeking 
to  improve  their  fitness  in  journalism  and  allied  arts.  The 
amount  of  each  will  be  determined  by  the  trustees,  but  none 
will  exceed  $1,000.  Applications  for  aid  by  individuals  and 
nominations  for  grants  by  high  school,  preparatory  school 
or  college  authorities  should  be  made  to  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  prior  to  June  30,  1967.  Preference  in  granting 
scholarships  will  be  given  to  those  needing  assistance  and 
who  are  willing  to  work  to  provide  part  of  their  educational 
expenses.  These  are  given  only  to  persons  who  intend  to 
pursue  journalism  as  a  career. 

GRANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM  AND  INDIVIDUALS 

Grants  will  be  awarded  to  schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  for  specific  projects.  Recommendations  for  grants 
and  reasons  therefor  must  be  submitted  in  writing  to  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation  prior  to  June  30,  1967.  Also 
grants  are  available  to  individuals  pursuing  journalism 
courses.  These  are  apart  from  the  Roy  W.  Howard  and 
Margaret  Rohe  Howard  Awards.  Applications  should  be  made 
to  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  before  June  30,  1967. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  COVERAGE  AWARDS 

An  award  of  a  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  plaque.  The 
plaque  is  the  Roy  W.  Howard  Award.  It  will  be  given  to  a 
U.S.  newspaper  doing  an  outstanding  job  of  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  coverage  during  the  Aug.  1,  1966 -July  31,  1967 
period.  The  plaque  will  be  accompanied  by  a  cash  grant  not 
to  exceed  $2,500  to  be  distributed  to  those  individuals  on  the 
newspaper  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  contributed  to 
the  paper’s  endeavor.  The  editor  of  the  paper  will  recommend 
the  persons  to  share  in  the  cash  award.  This  award  is  to 


encourage  a  more  thorough  job  of  reporting  on  the  variou 
activities  of  municipal  government.  Tearsheets  with  a  bri« 
history  of  the  endeavor  must  accompany  each  entry.  Dead 
line  for  entries  is  July  31,  1967. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  AWARDS 

Three  scholarship  grants  of  $6,000  each  covering  a  4-yea 
course  at  a  college  specializing  in  journalism  and  graph! 
arts  as  applied  to  the  newspaper  industry.  Each  grant  o 
$1,500  will  be  paid  annually. 

The  grants:  (1)  Two  scholarship  grants,  one  to  each  of  tw 
colleges  offering  journalism-graphic  arts  courses.  College 
selected  by  the  Foundation  trustees  will  be  on  the  basis  a 
courses  offered.  The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  by  the  cd 
lege  to  a  student  who,  in  the  opinion  of  college  authoritiei 
has  the  best  potential  for  an  industry-production-oriente 
employee  at  the  administrative  or  executive  level.  (2)  On 
scholarship  grant,  designated  the  Scripps-Howard  Foundi 
tion  Award,  to  the  ANPA  Foundation  which  will  select 
student  best  meeting  the  above  qualifications. 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN  CONSERVATION  AWARDS 

Prizes  totaling  $5,000  will  be  awarded  to  newspapermen  an 
women  on  U.S.  papers  in  recognition  of  outstanding  work  i 
the  cause  of  conservation  published  in  newspapers  durin 
1966.  One  first  prize  of  $1,000  will  be  awarded.  The  remainin 
$4,000  will  be  distributed  in  awards  in  number  and  amoun 
to  be  determined  by  the  judges. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  these  awards,  is  limite( 
to  conservation  of  soil,  water,  forests,  vegetation,  wildlifej 
scenery,  and  open  space.  Conservation  of  mineral  resource! 
and  oil  not  included.  Entry  deadline:  Feb.  15,  1967.  Any  U.S 
newspaperman  or  woman  may  be  nominated  for  an  award  b] 
a  newspaper  or  newspaper  reader. 

Nominations  of  candidates,  including  clippings  or  tear 
sheets  of  candidate’s  work  published  in  a  newspaper  durinj 
1966  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  author,  should  be  sent  t! 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Conservation  Awards,  Scripps-Howari 
Foundation,  495  Union  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38101.  N( 
entry  blank  required. 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

The  14th  annual  competition  for  newspaper  writing  durinj 
1966  most  nearly  exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsmanshi] 
of  Ernie  Pyle  has  been  completed.  Deadline  for  entries  wa( 
Nov.  15. 


The  address  of  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  is  1101 
Central  Trust  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 
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